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THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 


Tus great question—beyond comparison the greatest and most 
urgent of our time and nation—makes a sure, if not a rapid pro- 
gress. Even that unhappy controversy forced upon the people of 
this country by the aggression of the Papacy, promises to open eyes 
that have long been shut, and hearts that have long been hardened 
by sectarian animosities against the secular education of the whole 
people, to the danger which Great Britain incurs in allowing her 
teeming multitudes to remain ignorant of the great arts of reading and 
writing. Protestantism is the mother and the nurse of enlighten- 
ment; but Protestant sects in this country, as far as the great masses 
of thepeopleare concerned, have hitherto neglected their duty, and, to 
some extent, belied the principles upon which Protestantism is 
founded, by refusing to co-operate with one another in the instruc- 
tion of the people. Sectarianism—in itself a great evil—has 
thus been the parent of another evil far greater. Every sect has 
been so jealous of every other sect, that union for an educational pur- 
pose, combined with or independant of religion, has become 
equally impossible. The result is, that Great Britain contains a 
larger proportion of utterly uninstructed and degraded men and 
women and young children, than any other Christian country in the 
Old World or in the New, which is fit to be ranked in the same 
scale of civilisation and intelligence. That this is not a necessary con- 
sequence even of that great evil—a multiplicity of warring sects—is 
shown by the experience of the United States of America, 
where secular education has been provided for all classes of the 
people to an extent unsurpassed, if not unequalled, in the world. 
The Protestant sects of Great Britain, warned by the encroach- 
ments of Popery, and awakened to a full sense of the evils of this 
darkness of the popular mind, long talked of but never remedied, 
will, we trust, study by what means our American brethren have been 
enabled to surmount the many and great difficulties which sur- 
round the question ; and, by thinking less of the outward form and 
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more of the i inner spirit of of Christianity, do it the justice to believe 
that it will find its best friends and supporters among those whose 
secular knowledge has been most cultivated. Should the aggres- 
sions of Popery lead to the conviction that the most effectual means 
to meet them is to enlighten the people, the nation will draw from 
that nettle of danger the flower of safety. The true way to combat 
a religious system which wars with the intelligence of mankind, is 
by armies of schoolmasters, and by the artillery of the spelling-book, 
the multiplication table, and the great facts of physical science. 
These are far better than penal laws and counter-aggressions—at 
variance alike with Christianity and with the principles of civil and 
religious liberty ; and real good will flow from apparent evil, if the 
people of this country resolve to employ them. 

The rapid progress made by the National Public School Associ- 
ation of Manchester, and the fact that it has called into existence 
another powerful body, in connexion with the Church of England, 
having objects as wide as its own, are of good augury. Mr. Cob- 
den’s speech at the meeting of the first-mentioned society—which 
recals, in many parts, the fervour and the zeal, no less than the 
sound logic and complete mastery of the subject, which signalised 
his efforts in the cause of Free-Trade—marks him as a man who 
knows that he has still work to do, and who, at the same time, 
knows how to do it. Hitherto, Mr. Cobden has not given the 
question all the aid which might have been expected ; but, for the 
future—if he be true to the promise of his last speech—he will rank 
among its foremost and most strenuous supporters. 

But in this, as in every other stage of the question, it is well that 
the whole truth should be known, and that the difficulties which 
impede the establishment of a system as large and comprehensive 
as the evil which it is intended to meet, should be fairly measured. 
There should be no working in the dark in a question like this ; 
no reliance upon a popular support among the religious bodies of 
the country, which they have manifested as‘yet no disposition to ac- 
cord; no self-delusion on the part of the athlete in this great struggle, 


that the worst is over, and that for the future the cause will roll 
with its own momentum, and increase like the snowball as it goes. 
Great as may be the progress which the cause has made, it has 
much more to make before it can be considered firmly established 
in the good sense and good feeling of the public. If much has 
been done, more remains to do. We wish we could share Mr. 
Cobden’s conviction, when he says that “we have arrived at that 
period when all the world is agreed that secular education is a good 
thing for society.” We wish we could believe that “there are no dis- 
sentients from that now ; that, if there are, they dare not show them- 
selves ; and that all are agreed, that it is a good thing that English 
boysand girls should be taught to read and write, and as much geo- 
graphy and grammar as they can possibly imbibe.” We wish sin- 
cerely that this were the case ; but Mr. Cobden himself, though so 
earnest on the subject in one part of his speech, betrayed in ano- 
ther that he was not quite so sure that the unanimity was so com- 
plete as he had represented it to be. “I have found everywhere,” 
said he, “among our dissenting friends, the objection, that by our 
system secular education is separated from religious instruction. 
I have found everywhere a pertinacious resolution on their part to 
maintain that the teaching people reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and a little geography and grammar, is a system inimical to re- 
ligion.” This, in fact, is the great difficulty which the friends of 
education have tosurmount. This objection exists, and must be 
combated wherever and whenever it may be raised, if any real 
progress is to be made in the settlement of this mighty question. 
No good can be done by shutting our eyes against it, or treating it 
with contempt. It must be confronted boldly, and refuted satis- 
factorily. Those who hold it must be taught the cruelty of acting 
upon it as regards the outcast children of our swarming streets and 
alleys, when they do not and cannot act upon it in the 
case of those children who are happy enough to possess pa- 
rents to pay for their instruction. As Mr. Cobden showed, 
by the instances which he cited of the schools of Birming- 
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ham and Huddersfield, many well-meaning men who ob- 
ject to secular education for the poor, allow their own children to 
receive secular education at public schools, and never make any 
complaint upon the subject. We believe, indeed, that in nineteen 
out of every twenty of the private and public day-schools and aca- 
demies throughout the country, there is no such thing as a 
mixture of religious with all other teaching; that the educa- 
tion given is purely secular ; that the children of all sects and 
denominations of Christians attend them promiscuously ; and 
that religion, whatever may be the theory of the school or the 
belief of the parents, is de fucto left to the parents themselves, 
and to the ordinary ministers of religion who officiate beyond 
the precincts of the school, and whose teachings are not simul- 


taneous with, but supplementary to, those of the schoolmaster. | oped cart ; , eats 
What is urgently required in the present stage of the question is, to | orators and statesmen, accustomed by long experience of official life to all the 


prove to the objectors against secular education for the 


poor that this is the fact, and that their objection is so | 


groundless, that the children of the middle and upper classes 
—to whom, if good for anything, it ought to be equally 
applicable—are not affected by it; and that, if they can be 
taught reading, writing, arithmetic, and geography, without 
having religion enforced upon them as portions of their 
tasks, and without, at the same time, growing up to be irreligious, 
there is no reason why the less fortunate children of the deserving 
poor, and all the helpless infants of vice and crime, should not have 
a similar advantage. 

Those who maintain the argument that education without mora- 
lity and religion is worse than useless, that morality cannot be 
taught without religion, and that religion cannot be taught 
in public schools, supported by the public money, because 
sects are so hostile to each other ; and that, consequently, nothing 
can be done, beyond what is done at the present time by the volun- 
tary efforts of the people themselves, have indeed much to answer 
for, when we reflect upon the educational deficiencies of the 
country. Such an argument, if pressed home to the objector, is 
generally found to proceed from a sectarian, who values nothing so 
much as his sect, and who would rather the child should remain 
ignorant than that it should be instructed by a rival. Such secta- 
rianism is a national misfortune; but it must be reasoned out of 
the minds of many influential people, before National Education 
can make much progress. The future safety of these realms de- 
pends upon it. 

“Tt is not enough,” as the American Minister said, ‘* that we 
can show a great accumulation of wealth, or that we are exporting 
more largely than other nations,” if at the same time we have 
within our bosom a larger amount of utterly uneducated men, wo- 
men, and children than nations not so rich and prosperous. In the 
course of a short time, that very America—whose meanest child 
has a legal right to its education, and where the religious difficulties 
of the question have been met and overcome—will be as rich and 
as powerful as we are. And then, what will be our place in the 
world, if, in the meantime, we continue to neglect the education 
of the multitude? We shall have stood still, or gone back, while 
the world has gone forward, and shall have laid up for ourselves a 
heap of difficulties, disorders, and perplexities, from which it will 
take not one, but many generations to rescue us, if ever we be 
rescued at all. We agree with the American Ambassador, and 
with Mr. Cobden, who reiterated his warning, “that there is no 
time, not a day, not an hour, to be lost ;” and that the character of 
Great Britain, no less than its future safety, require that on this 
great question we should yield up our points of difference, and be 
more religious and less sectarian—more charitable in our hearts, 
and less righteous in our own self-conceit. The Manchester friends 
of the cause have done much for it ; let them continue to agitate 
it, and they will deserve well of the present and all future genera- 
tions of Englishmen. 








FIRE AT THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


A FIRE, which for a brief period threatened the existence of this palatial 
edifice, broke out on Monday afternoon, at half-past two o’clock,in a 
story of the clock tower, on the side facing Westminster-bridge. Owing 
to the presence of a quantity of timber materials in this tower, the flames 
for a few moments rose with a vigour rarely observed in the conflagra- 
tions of buildings where stone bears so large a proportion to wood as in 
the New Houses. From a quarter to, until half-past three o’clock, the 
tower was more or less concealed in a cloud of dense smoke. By ten 
minutes past three o’clock, however, the engine of the establishment, 
with others of the London Brigade, were brought to act on the burning 
materials, and in about half an hour the flames were extinguished. 

During the interval between the outburst and suppression of the fire, 
Westminster-bridge was crowded with spectators, and every point com- 
manding a view of the structure was occupied. In Westminster Hall 
the excitement attending the transient prospect of a burning out gave a 
temporary fillip to the lagging oratory of one or two learned gentlemen, 
but, beyond this, left the progress of business unaffected. 

Various rumours got afloat as to the cause of the misfortune, and sus- 
picions suggesting an incendiary origin were hinted ; but they appeared 
to have had no foundation in fact. The investigations of the firemen 
and others connected with the building leave no doubt of its purely ac- 
cidental character. It is understood that the plumbers made use of a 
stove for melting their lead, the pipe of which passed through the clock 
tower; and it is probable that the ignited soot of this flue was the im- 
mediate cause of ignition in the combustible materials of the apart- 
ment. The fire does not appear to have in any way injured, although it 
has somewhat disfigured the exterior of the lower portion of the clock 
tower. The only damage visible is a slight blackening of a few of the 
stones, which the men are rubbing away, and the destruction of property 
was confined to some scaffolding poles and boards. 





FirE AT THE New Cross Rattway Sration.—On Tuesday night 
a fire broke out at the carriage dépét connected with the New Cross Sta- 
tion of the London, Croydon, and Brighton Railway. This building, which was 
formed almost exclusively of timber, was within a short distance of the booking- 
offices, and was some hundred feet long, and of sufficient width to allow of three 
lines of rails. The latter were covered with carriages, consisting of second and 
third class, and a few of the first class. The fire commenced at a few minutes 
after ten o’clock, and when discovered was running up the timber walls. An in- 
stant alarm was given, and assistance having arrived, the most strenuous exer- 
tions were made to cut off the spread of the flames and remove the various car- 
riages. Unfortunately, the flames travelled with the rapidity of lightning, and 
very speedily nearly 150 feet in length of the shedding presented one immense 
sheet of flame. A great many carriages of all classes were pulled out of the 
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blazing premises, some in a general state of ignition, but a vast number—pro- | 


bably as many as twenty or thirty—took fire almost simultaneously, and the only 
chance there appeared of saving the remainder of this valuable property was by 
pulling down the building at the points not yet reached by the fire. By this 
means, and the exertions of the firemen, the flames were mastered about two 
o’clock in the morning. The damage done was very considerable ; but, notwith- 
standing the great loss of property, the business of the line has not been in the 
least retarded. ‘The origin of the disaster does not appear. 

On Saturday the licensing magistrates of Finsbury district ap- 
pointed the next licensing day for the renewal of licenses as follows :—Clerken- 


well parish, at half-past ten, on the 8th of March, at the Sessions-house, | 


Clerkenwell-green ; Islington, eleven ; St. Luke, half-past eleven; and St. 
Sepulchre, Glasshouse-yard, Hornsey, Finchley, Stoke Newington, and Friern 
Barnet, at twelve o’clock on that day. The adjourned day, for the granting of 
fresh licenses, is fixed for the 22nd of the same month, at the like place, at the 
hour of ten. 

The committee at Lloyd’s intend, at the next general meeting of 
the members, to propose that the silver medal of that distinguished body be 
presented to Captain George Davies, R.N., of the Coast Gnard station at Pen- 
zance, as a mark of their appreciation of his brave and humane exertions in 
proceeding, with the boat’s crew under his direction, to the Brissons Rocks, in a 
tremendous sea, at the imminent peril of his life, and thereby being the means 
of rescuing therefrom the surviving crew of the schooner New Commercial, 
wrecked there on the 11th instant. 

Within the last few weeks, four American liners, namely, the 
Equator, the States Rights, the Jessica, and, lastly, the De Witt Clinton, have 
been driven back to the Irish coast, and have found in Cork a harbour of refuge. 
The schooner Harriett, bound for New York to St. John’s, Newfoundland, with 
a cargo of flour on board, was driven into Queenstown on Wednesday evening, 
with the loss of sails, cables, and rigging, after having been in sight of the har- 
bour of St. John’s for three days. 


(Fes. 1, 1851. 





THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 





FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 
FRANCE, 

A new and almost unprecedented phase in the Ministerial changes of the 
French Republic has taken place this week. A Cabinet of transition, avowed 
and officially announced even to be such, has been installed in office: that is, 
a Cabinet which derives its origin not from its presumed or acknowledged 
ability to administer the affairs of the State, but from the necessity imposed on 
the head of the Executive, of accepting the first combination of politicians that 
offers, without reference to their fitness, in order not te expose the country to 
the danger of being without any Government at all for an unlimited period. 
And this anomalous state of things occurs, notin a half-settled colony or remote 
Transatlantic settlement, where men accustomed to any of the duties of a Govern- 
ment are few, or none at all, and where, consequently, such a make-shift would 
bethe only device practicable, but in one of the oldest, most early civilized, and 
most refined of the great nations of Europe, which boasts a numerous body of 


practical duties which devolve upon Ministers of State to discharge for the public 
weal. 

This lamentable and humiliating spectacle is the result of the wretched jea- 
lousies and pitiable wranglings which disunite the men who ought to have been 
the bulwark of France in her hour of need; and though the avowal of such a 


the eyes of the world, the President of the Republic is right in laying bare in its 
naked deformity the unpatriotic spirit of selfishness, and short-sighted meanness, 
and intrigue, which characterises the conduct of the majority of the National 
Assembly. 

At the close of last week, Louis Napoleon addressed the following Message to 
the Assembly :— 

PARIS, Jan. 24, 1851. 
TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

M. le Président,—Public opinion, confiding in the wisdom of the Assembly and the Govern- 
ment, has not been alarmed at recent incidents. Nevertheless, France begins to suffer from 
the want of concord (desaccord) which she deplores. My duty is to do all that depends on me 
to prevent disagreeable results. The union of the two powers is indispensable to the repose of 
the country ; but, as the Constitution has rendered them independent, the only condition of 
this union is a reciprocal confidence. 

Penetrated with this sentiment, I shall always respect the rights of the Assembly while 
maintaining intact the prerogatives of the power I hold from the people. In order not to pro- 
long dissension, I accepted, after the recent vote of the Assembly, the resignation of a Ministry 
which had given to the country, and to the cause of order, the most striking guarantees of its 
devotedness. Yet, desirous of re-forming a Cabinet with some chance of duration, I could 
find these elements in a majority formed by circumstances of an exceptional kind, and 
regret I found myself unable to form a combination amongst the members of the minority, 
thstanding its importance. In this conjuncture, and after attempts made in vain, I re- 
solved to form a Ministry of transition composed of special men not belonging to any fraction 
of the Assembly, and determined to devote themselves to the business of the country without 
reference to party. The honourable men who accept this patriotic mission will have claims to 
the gratitude of the country 

The Administration will, therefore, continue as heretofore. Prejudices will be dispelled by 
the recollection of the solemn declarations of the message of the 12th November. The old ma- 
jority will reconstitute itself. Harmony will be re-established without the two powers having 
made any sacrifice ef that dignity which constitutes their force. 

France wishes above all for repose, and she expects from these whom she has invested with 
her confidence conciliation without weakness, a tranquil firmness, and impassibility while 
they respect the laws. 

Accept, M. le Président, the assurance of my perfect esteem. 

The Ministry formed in accordance with this message is composed as fol- 
lows: viz. M. Brénier, Foreign Affairs; M. de Germiny, Finance; M. de Royer, 
Justice; Rear-Admiral Vaillant, Marine; General Randon, War; M. Charles 
Giraud, Public Instruction; M. Magne, Public Works; M. Waisse, Interior ; M. 
Schneider, Commerce. Several of these gentlemen are not members of the 
Assembly, and the majority hoping to profit by that fact, for the further annoy- 
ance of the President of the Republic, resolved to harass the new Ministry by 
interrogatories addressed to those having seats in the Chamber. Ac- 
cordingly, on Monday, M. Howyn-Tranchtre introduced the subject of the 
formation of the new Ministry. He said, that, for the first time in the parlia- 
mentary annals of France, a Cabinet had been appointed consisting exclusively 
of persons not belonging to the lezislative body. He demanded whether this 
proceeding on the part of the Executive power was incidental or part of a 
system. Ifthe Ministry were really one of transition, it would be a sign that 
that power was lowering its tone. But, to lower one’s tone is not always to 
answer with sufficient distinctness. He would now ask the Government, to what 
it was leading them, and to whom? He then entered into an examination of 
the origin of the Ministry, and called upon Ministers to explain the nature of 
the policy which they intended to follow ; for, it was not enough for re-assuring 
alarmed and uncertain minds, that they were persons unknown to the Chamber 
or the country. He asked, if the genealogy of the Cabinet was to be sought in 

he message of October 31 or of November 12. He called in question the serious- 
ness of the attempts made to form a Ministry out of members of the Assembly, 
and assigned, as proofs of the insincerity of the negotiations entered into with 
this object, the fact of M. Waisse having been summoned from Lille by the tele- 
graph on the same day that M. Léon Faucher was charged with the miss on of 
forming a Cabinet; so that even the English papers were able to predict that a 
Cabinet would be formed in the way in which it had turned out. With respect 
to the policy which the Ministry intended to follow, he wanted to know, if the 
Government intended to apply the electoral law of 3lst May to all elections, or 
to exempt the election of the President from this application ? 

M. de Royer, the new Minister of Justice, replied. His answer was short, 
and couched in a conciliatory tone. He said that the Government, when it 
spoke of the independence of the two powers mentioned in the Message, and 
commented on with so much distrust, meant nothing at variance with what had 
been laid down by the Constitution. He was exceedingly explicit in his decla- 
ration that the Ministry was essentially transitory, and meant to be nothing 
else. It was an administrative cabinet, nota political one a cabinet of transi- 
tion, conducting in the shortest delay to a definitive cabinet. He and his col- 
leagues hoped soon to bequeath their powers to Parliamentary successors; but, 
as long as they should remain in the breach, they would endeavour to maintain 
the execution of the laws, and to practise the policy of the Message of the 12th 
of November—a policy which had re-established order, and which was the joint 
work of the Government and the majority. 

He was followed by M. Mathieu de la Dréme (a member of the Mountain), 
who taxed the Legitimists and Orleanists home with the want of confidence ex- 
pressed by their leaders in the permanence of the Republic, and showed that 
they had set the example to the Government of Louis Napoleon to prepare a so- 
lution in his own favour. 

The majority, seeing that the discussion was not likely to effect anything in 
favour of their purpose, and knowing, both from the journals of Monday and 
from other sources, that the public sentiment out-of-doors was against them, 
brought the debate to a close, and the intrigue fell to the ground, a dead 
failure. 

The new Ministry, therefore, for the present holds its ground; and it is stated 
by some of the Paris journals that the Dotation Bill for the President of the Re- 
public will be forthwith presented by them to the Assembly 

Many of the majority have received letters of reproof from their constituents 
for the part played in the Assembly to oust the Baroche Ministry. Such unjust 
agitation, the writers say, has checked business in the manufacturing districts, 
and they are thereby suffering from the misconduct of their representatives. 

GERMAN STATES. 

From the Dresden conferences there is nothing of moment this week. 

From Austria we learn that a confident opinion was entertained at Vienna 
that a grand financial reform, coupled with and based upon a great loan, will 
soon take place. Such a measure has indeed become urgently necessary. The 
unfunded debt contracted since 1848 amounts to upwards of 75,000,000 florins, 
and the debt to the bank is no less than 150,402,918 florins ; the consequence of 
which is, that the bank has assets only to the amount of 34,825,297 florins against 
an issue of notes amounting to 255,367,220 florins. 

UNITED STATES. 

We have accounts this week by the Niagara steamer from New York to the 
16th ult-, but they are of little importance, if we except some loose rumours of 
an apprehended rising of the slaves in the State of Virginia. Upwards of 600 
slaves from different plantations were said to be implicated, and the affair was 
causing much uneasiness among the owners in the locality. 

The agitation between the Northern and Southern States on the Fugitive 
Slave question was fast subsiding, and several fugitive slaves re-captured in the 
Free States, on due proof of identity and ownership, had been taken back 
quietly. The Governor of Indiana, in a recent message to his Legislature, 
warmly approved of the Fugitive Slave Law. Indiana is a Free State. 

In Congress nothing had been accomplished since our last advices. A bill 
had been introduced in the Senate for commercial reciprocity with Canada; but 
both Southern and Protectionist principles are hostile to its success, and it has 
little prospect of being enacted. An attempt had been made in the House to 
bring the question of slavery again under discussion, but it was a failure. A 
bill for adjusting the land claims in the newly-admitted State of California had 
also been brought before the House. 

It is alleged that the diplomatic skirmish between the American Cabinet and 
the Austrian Chargé d’Affaires has produced no permanent results; and in 
proof, it is mentioned that the newly appointed Chargé from the United States 
has recently embarked for Vienna. 

The collection of articles from Massachusetts, for the Great Exhibition in Lon- 
don, was about to close at Boston. It consists of about 8000 superficial feet of 
goods, including a number of pianos, specimens of the cotton and cloth manu- 
factures of the State, warming apparatus, boots and shoes, articles of statuary, 
and other products of Yankee ingenuity and skill. 

The Niagara, which has brought the present advices, was, on her last arrival 
at Boston, seized for a violation of the revenue laws of the United States. A 
quantity of silk and lace goods, belonging to two Germau Jews, had been landed 
from her in a boat, for the purpose of evading payment of the United States 
duties. The Jews had agreed with some of the sailors on board to land the con- 
traband merchandise ; but, as the officers of the Niagara are not in any way 
















implicated, the seizure having been terminated by a large amount of bail, the 
vessel was enabled to return in the usual course as one of the Royal Mail steam- | 
ships. | 

A correspondent at Oxford, of a morning contemporary, writes :— | 
“ The village of Baldon, four or five miles from Oxford, which principally be- 
longs to Queen’s College, is now infected with a most malignant typhus fever, | 
running into the old black fever, of a character such as destroyed the crew of 
the unfortunate Eclair. The cottages are miserable in the extreme, and greatly 
overcrowded, and the people are absolutely afraid to go to help the poor suf- 
ferers. Nothing has yet been done by the college for their assistance.” 








CHURCH, UNIVERSITIES, §. 


CLERICAL CHANGES AT SouTHAMPTON.—The town-clerk of South 
ampton, Mr. Charles Deacon, having been instructed to apply to the Bishop of 
Winchester to know what progress was making in the new ecclesiastical ar- 
rangements for St. Mary’s parish, in that town, consequent on the resignation 
of the late rector of St. Mary’s, the Rey. Earl of Guildford, the following reply 
was received from the Bishop :— 





% Farnham Castle, Jan. 24th, 1851. 

Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 21st inst., I have the satisfaction of informing you that I 
have collated Archdeacon Wigram to the rectory of St. Mary’s, assigning him snch a portion 
of the income as will produce £1000 a year. I calculate this will afford a net amount of about 
£600, after payment of curates and other expenses id lto ecclesiastical income. The 
whole of the remainder of the present resources of St. Mary's, as well as any addition which 
may be derived in future from an improved value of the glebe lunds, or otherwise, is to be 
oy he seaman as a provision for new districts, of which three are proposed to be formed in St. 
Ny ary’s, and one in South Stoneham, and in augmentation of existing churches in the two 
pa 












When the new rector goes into residence, which will be as soon as his house is fit to 
him, he will be able to enter more into details than is possible at present; but if you, 
or any of the gentlemen whom I saw at Southampton, should wish to have a personal inter- 
view with me, | expect to be here during the whole of next week, though I do not know that 
there is anything more to be stated than the information I have thus given. 
I am, sir, your very faithful servant, 
C. Deacon, Esq. C. WINTON. 

Her Majesty has been pleased to grant the office and place of Reader 
of Physic in the University of Cambridge unto Henry John Hayles Bond, M.D., 
in the room of John Haviland, M.D., deceased. 

The Rev. Robert Eden, Rector of Leigh, Essex, has been elected 
Bishop of the diocese of Ross and Moray, in the Episcopal Church of Scotland, 
by a majority of five to two, in succession tothe Right Rev. Bishop Low. 

The Convocation of the Bishops and Clergy of the province of Can- 
terbury stands prorogued to Wednesday next, the day after the meeting of 
Parliament, on which day the Archbishop of Canterbury with his registrar will 
alone attend to further prorogue the Convocation during the session of Par- 
liament. On this occasion the attendance of the clergy is not required as some 
of them have imagined, 

PREFERMENTS AND APPOINTMENTS.—The following preferments 
and appointments have recently taken place :—Bishopric: The Rev. Ernest Haw- 
kins, to Newfoundland. Deanery Rural: The Rev. Philip Howell Morgan, to 
Defynog, St. David's. Rectories: The Rev. J. S$. M. Anderson, to Todmarton, 
Gloucestersliire; the Rev. Thomas Collyer, to Gislingham, Suffolk; the Rev. 
Charles C. Domville, to Nettleton, Wilts. Vicarages: Tne Rev. Edward A. 
Cobbold, to Yaxley, Suffolk; the Rev. Thomas Sale, to St. Peter’s, Sheffield ; 
the Rev. H. T. Shelton, to Redbornecheney, Wilts; the Rev. David Williams, to 
Llanwnnen, with the chapel of Slan annexed, Cardiganshire. 

TrsTIMONIALS.—The following clergymen have recently received 
testimonials of esteem and affection:—The Kev. James Henry Chowne, late 
curate of St. Andrew, Pershore, with Pinvin and Pensham, from the inhabit- 
ants; the Rev. W. F. Taylor, of Christ Church, Claughton, Cheshire, from the 
congregation. The Rev. H. Blacket, M.A., Curate of St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, from his Bible classes. 

VACANCIES.—Perpetual Curacy: Tyldeslay-cum-Shackerley, Lan- 
cashire, diocese of Manchester; value, £135; patron, Lord Lilford; Rev. J. 
rs deceased. Precentorship: Leeds, St. Peter; Rev. W. C. Barwis, pro- 
moted. 


It is an indication of the expiring interest, that a meeting, which took place 
at Norwich, on Tuesday week, was only noticed in the Anti-Papal Herald, and 
in no other journal, on last Tuesday. It was numerously attended. J. Big- 
nold, Esq., was in the chair. Addresses to the Queen and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and a petition to Parliament, were adopted. 

A regular controversy, supported on the one side by the Rev. the Principa 
of St. Aidan’s College, Birkenhead, Mr. Joseph Bailee, and the Rev. Bishop 
Brown on the other, has been commenced in the Morning Herald, on the 
faith and merits of the Protestant and Papal Churches. Mr. Bailee’s first letter 
on behalf of Protestantism appeared on Tuesday. 

THe PRovOsT AND SENIOR FELLOWS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN have 
presented an address to the Primate, Lord John Beresford, Vice-Chancellor of 
the University, expressing a strong sense of the danger to which the Protestant 
Church is at present exposed. The Archbishop has replied at great length, and 
dwells on the long connexion between the Churches of England and Ireland, 
confirmed by the fifth article of the Union of the two countries, which united 
them into one Protestant Episcopal Church; he insists that now there is 
only one reformed episcopal church within the realm, and that the national 
faith is pledged to maintain that one church, as it is pledged to maintain one 
King, one House of Commons, one House of Lords. He praises the faith and 
charity of the Irish clergy, and encourages the university to continue its la- 
bour of imbuing the minds of the clergy with wholesome instruction, as their 
safeguard against all corruptions. 

THe County of STarrorD assembled at Stafford, on Tuesday, in the shire- 
hall. The number of noblemen and gentlemen present active in the cause was 
considerable, but the spectators were not above a thousand. Josiah Spode, Esq 
High Sheriff, was in the chair. The Earl of Harrowby, after a long speech, 
moved that the recent aggressive measure of the Pope is an invasion of the pre- 
rogative, dangeruus to the constitution, and inconsistent with the liberties and 
social happiness of the people. To this resolution Viscount St. Vincent 
moved an addition, declaring that occasion had been given to the Bishop of 
Rome to entertain confident expectations with regard to this country, by the 
concessions made to Romanism by Government, and by practices which have 
prevailed in the ministrations of some churches of England, and expressing 
a hepe that measures will be taken to assert and defend sound 
Protestant principles. After some speeches in favour of the addition, in 
which regret was expressed at the tardiness of Stafford in pronouncing, 
and Puseyism energetically denounced, the addition was made to 
the resolution, which was carried with great approbation. A resolution 
moved by Earl Talbot, disavowing any intention to interfere with the religious 
privileges of our Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen, was agreed to; and an ad- 
dress to her Majesty, to be presented by the Lord-Lieutenant, was adopted. The 
meeting finally separated, giving three cheers for the Queen. 

THE PROPRIETORS AND RESIDENTS OF THE CoUNTY OF Down (Ireland) have 
signed a protest against the assumption of any authority, or the usurpation of 
any title in these realms by any toreign Prince or Potentate, in violation of the 
laws and constitution of the State. They are determined, they say, to resist 
any attempt to infringe upon the laws of religious liberty, especially on the part 
of the Pope. Viscount Castlereagh, the member for the county, has 
declined to affix his signature to the protest, chiefly because he be- 
lieves that it will be inferred from the second paragraph that some penal 
measures are necessary in reference to the proceedings of the Pope. He believes 
that these cannot be described as an infringement of civil and religious liberty, 
and is not prepared to resist the movement by subjecting Catholics to any re- 
strictions to which they are not at present liable. 

SomME oF THE CLERGY OF THE DiocEsE oF OxFogrD, to tlie number of thirty- 
one, have declined’ to sign the protest proposed for their advption by their 
Bishop on Nov. 22, and have stated pu licly their reasons for not affixing their 
signatures. They say the protest does not sufficiently take its stand on the 
assertion of those Scriptural truths in which the difference between the Church of 
Rome and the Protestant Church exists; that it gives too much prominence 
to a point of secondary importance ; while they desire mainly to protest against 
the Church of Rome as tyrannical and idolatrous: and they doubt whether the 
** Universal Church”—a phrase of the protest—if it include the Church of 
Rome, would condemn the act of the Pope, &c. The Bishop replies to his 
clergy, that the object of the protest was not to convey Scriptural instruction, 
that the act of the Pope was schismatic, and that the protest was directed against 
the schismatic act, and not against the deep corruptions of Rome. After going 
through all the objections, he concludes that they had no sufficient grounds 
for not joining their Bishop and their brethren against the common enemy ; 
and he blames their conduct, as tending to divide those who ought to be united. 

AN AGGREGATE MEETING of the ProTesTants of IRELAND was held at 
Dublin, in the Rotundo, on Tuesday. The attendance, though not numerous, 
was highly respectable, including Mr. Grogan, M.P., in the chair; the Earls of 
Roden, Bandon, Mayo, Clancarty, and Enniskillen ; Lords Dunsany, Naas, M.P., 
Bernard, Suirdale, Castlemaine, and Clonbrock ; the Dean of Ardagh, Arch- 
deacon Magee, Sir Richard Baker, Mr. Napier, M.P.,&c. The principal speakers 
were Mr. T. Wallace, the Earl of Clancarty, the Rev. Mr. Tresham Greg, Mr. 
Napier, Dr. O’Sullivan, Lords Suirdale and Castlemaine, Colonel Lewis, &c. 
There were all the usual flags and demonstrations of Irish Protestant or Orange 
meetings. The resolutions, which met no opposition, denounced the attempt of 
the Pope to divide England into districts; called for the unsparing correction of 
the practices in the Church which had encouraged the aggression, and demanded 
for every part of the United Kingdom equal protection ayainst all Papal usur- 
pation. A strongly worded address to her Majesty, conveying the sense of the 
resolutions, was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. BENNET, late of St. Barnabas, has published a farewell address to his 
parishioners, in which he laments most bitterly the condition of the Church, 
the want of charity and love amongst men. He speaks of the Church as starv- 
ing the congregation by doling out spiritual love, for which men 
hunger and thirst, grudgingly and sparingly; and he warns the public 
that men will not long bear up against the ever-recurring wants of 
spiritual love and longing for the things of God which are sought for 
in vain in the Church of England as now interpreted in the diocese 
of London. He compares the Church to a wreck, to which some men cling as 
long as they can; others hasten away ; and others are washed off as the waves 
rise, and the fierce winds send the dismantled wreck to pieces, The voice of 
God, however, bids him still cling to the helpless and water-logged bark, the 
beautiful Church in which he was wont to make his pleasant voyage, though 
**he is cast out of her by the force of the waves.” He deprecates resorting to 
any extreme gtep at once, but calls on his parishioners to “strive all 
they can by entreaties and prayers,” aud urge our rulers *‘ to allay this perilous 
storm, that of their own heediess haste they have conjured up around us. If 
they will not help, if the vessel must needs be lost, why then,” he concludes, 
“*we must seize the first plank that comes to hand—watch through the long 
dreary night of misery with prayer and fasting, and ‘ wish for the day.’” 


Last week the neighbourhood of Carlisle was visited by a flood little 
less in extent than that of the Ist of January. 
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METROPOLITAN NEWS. l 


MOVEMENTS FOR THE REDUCTION OF TAXATION. 


The impression that the Chancellor of the Exchequer willhave two or three | 
millions surplus revenue this year, has set all the fiscally-burdened interests in | 
agitation (as we noticed last week), to obtain relief from their respective im- | 
posts, and during the week just ended the movement has been urged forward 
with increased assiduity in the metropolis, meetings having been held in favour 
of the repeal of the Paper Duty and the taxes on knowledge generally, the 
Window Duty, and the Carriage Tax. 

On the two former subjects every available argument and suggestion have 
been already placed prominently before the public; it is therefore unnecessary 
to advert further to them, than to observe that the chief meeting on the Paper 
Duties was a conference of delegates, which was held on Wednesday, at the 
King’s Arms, Palace-yard, for the purpose of making arrangements for an in- 
terview on the next day with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with a view 0: 
hearing the representations of a deputation on the matter. Among those pre- 
sent were Mr. Crompton, Mr. C. Knight, Mr. Chambers, of Edinburgh; Mr. J. 
Cassell, Mr. S. C. Hall, Mr. Towle, of Oxford, and other paper manufacturers 
and publishers in the metropolis and the country.—On the motion of Mr. Cham- 
bers (of Edinburgh), seconded by Mr. Charles Knight, it was resolved— 

That, in the opinion of this meeting, the excise duty on paper acts as a grievous impedi- 
ment to the progress of sound popular instruction, inasmuch as it bears with a ruinously un- 
equal pressure upon those cheap and useful publications which form the best medium for the 
communication of elementary and general knowledge 

Otuer resolutions of a similar tendency were also adopted. 

The question of the repeal of the Carriage Duty was discussed also on Wednes- 





day, at a meeting of the coachmakers of London, held at the Freemasons’ | 


Tavern, for the purpose of contributing the aid of that body “‘ to the movement 
now going on throughout the country to induce the Government to re-arrange 
the present unfair system of taxation to which pleasure and trade carriages are 
liable, so as to relieve the coachmaking trade without diminishing the revenue 
of the country.” There were present about fifty of the principal coachmakers 
of the metropolis. Mr. Louis Leslie, Master of the Coachmakers’ Company, was 
called to the chair. He explained that the gross number of carriages in the 
country was about 150,000, of which 100,000 paid no duty, about 50,000 pony 
chaises, &¢c., being exempted from duty, and about 50,000 not being returned 
at all. This was according to the return of 1848. 1t was calculated, that, if all 
two-wheeled carriages and all four-wheeled carriages, except those in trade, 
were subject, the former to 30s,, and the latter to £3 duty, it w ould produce a 
grea‘er revenue than at present by £10,625. Several gentlemen addressed the 
meeting; and acommittee having been appointed, a subscription was entered 
into to advance the objects in view. 

On Thursday evening, a meeting was held in the vestry-room of St. 
James’s, Piccadilly, to make arrangements for a Westminster borough meeting ; 
W. Geesin, Esq., in the chair; at which Viscount Duncan attended, and pledged 
himself to bring forward his motion for the unconditional repeal of the Window- 
tax at the earliest possible moment. He also expressed his opinion that the re- 
peal of the tax could no longer be withheld by the Government. 


INTERVIEW WITH THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHE- 
QUER ON THE PAPER DUTIES. 

On Thursday morning, the deputation referred to above, of the paper mannfac- 
turers, &c. of the United Kingdom, proceeded to the official residence of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Amongst its members were Messrs. Charles Dickens, Charles Knight, Robert 
Chambers, &c. 

Mr. Crompton (the paper manufacturer) introduced the deputation to the 
Chancello?, and, having explained their views, and read the resolutions of the 
preceding day's meetings, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed that he had a pleasant week before 
him, if he was to receive ail the deputations which were to wait upon him. 

Mr. Charles Dickens said he wished to make one remark for the repeal of the 
Paper Duty, as that repeal would affect literary men. The repeal of the duty 
on paper would enable the proprietors and publishers of useful works to give 
higher remuneration, and secure a better class of writers than at present. He 
was satisfied that if the duty were repealed, a higher class of cheap publications 
would find their way to the homes of the humble. He was more in favour, how- 
ever, of the repeal of the Window-Tax than the Paper Duty, as he thought the 
Window Duty was more objectionable. 

Mr. Crompton said he had ninety-five memorials to present to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, signed by 11,949 persons, all of whom were intelligent 
persons. , 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer sa ., the deputation would not, of course, 
expect him to give them any information as to what was to be done by the 
Government. He had before him the prospect of a deputation from every class 
of persons who paid taxes, all desiring to have the taxes removed. 
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Cuancery Rerorm AssocratTion.—A public meeting of this asso- 
ciation took place on Thursday, at the Hall of Commerce, Threadneedle-street, 
City ; the Right Hon. Lord Erskine in the chair. The chairman having ad- 
dressed the meeting at some length on the objects of the association, a series of 
resolutions were unanimously adepted, for the purpo-e of carrying into effect 
the necessary reforms ; and, after a vote of thanks to the chairman, the meeting 
separated. : : ; 

On Tuesday evening a public meeting was held in the theatre of the 
Mechanics’ Institution, Southampton-buildings; Mr. Wakley, M.P., in the chair ; 
when, the principles and objects of the Finsbury Freehold Land Society having 
been fully explained by Mr. James Taylor, of Birmingham, the founder of free- 
hold land societies, a resolution expressive of confidence in the principles on 
which the society was founded, and pledging the meeting to support it, was 
agreed to. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL Soctety.—At the anniversary meeting of this 
society, held on Monday evening, the president, G. R. Waterhouse, Esq., delivered 
an address on the state and prospects of the society, and enumerated the ento- 
mological publications that had appeared during the past year. A ballot then 
took place for the election of officers, when Messrs. Shepherd, Smith, Stevens, 
and Wilkinson were elected into the council, in the room of Messrs. Spence, 
Stephens, Parry, and Desvignes; and Mr. Westwood was elected president, Mr. 
Yarrell was re-elected treasurer, and Messrs. Douglas and Stainton were re- 
elected secretaries. 

InstituTION oF Civit ExGrneers.—At the meeting of this Society 
on Tuesday (William Cubitt, Esq., president, in the chair), the discussion on 
Mr. Digby Wyatt's paper, “On the Construction of the Building for the Ex- 
hibition of the Works of Industry of all Nations, in 1851,’ was renewed, and 
was continued throughout the meeting. The meeting was adjourned until 
Tuesday, February 4th, when the monthly ballot for members was announced to 
take place, and the following paper to be read—** An Inquiry into the nature of 
Patent Law Protection, with a view to the better appreciation and security of 
the Inventor’s Rights,” by Mr. E. V. Newton. 








RoyAL GENERAL ANnNuITY Socigety.—The annual meeting of the | 


subscribers to this Society was held at the London Tavern on Monday. Eight 
annuitants (five men and three women) were cted out of alist of 137 candi- 
dates. According to the report, the last anniversary festival had proved very pro- 
ductive, and during the past year £800 had been funded, making the funded 
property of the society £3592 Is. 9d., being an increase of £3180 19s. 8d. since 
1845. The annual subscrivtions had amounted to £1446, being the largest 
amount received from that source for 21 years. The next anniversary was to 
take place on the 5th of next month, when Mr. Booker, M.P., would preside. 
The directors regretted that the fancy sales of the last two years had not proved 
so productive as had been anticipated, though they had been of great benefit in 
extending a knowledge of the advantages of the institution. The directors were 
also sorry that the expenses had been so large; but the subscribers must recol- 
lect that a large portion of them had been incurred in resuscitating the institu- 
tion, which had, a few years since, become almost extinct. In 1845, the annual 
subscriptions were only £136 10s. 6d., while last year they amounted to 
£1446 6d. In 1845 the funded property only amounted to £411 2s, 1d., while it 
was now £3592 Is. 9d. In 1845} the pensions they gave to the men were £1 6s. 
per month, and to the women £1, while they had now been respectively raised 
to £2 5s. and £1 10s. per month. In the first-named period they had twenty- 
one pensioners, seven men and fourteen women, to whom they allowed, in the 
aggregate, £227 18s. for the year; whilst last year they had forty-nine 
pensioners, nineteen men and thirty women, the aggregate of their pensions 
amounting to £961 10s. The directors felt certain, that now that the society 
was firmly established, the expenses would from year to year be considerably 
reduced. The report concluded with an eloquent appeal to the subscribers for 
continued support. The balance-sheet showed the total income for the twelve 
months to have been £3130 17s. 3d., and the expenditure (including £961 10s. 
for pensioners ; £800 for the purchase of stock ; £240 expenses of getting up the 
dinner, the full receipts from which were carried to the credit of income ; and 
£256 loss on fancy sales), to £3080 10s. 10d., leaving a balance in hand (irre- 
spective of the funded stock) of £50 6s, 5d. 

Lonpon Orpuan AsyLuM.—The annual meeting of the subscribers 
to this institution took place on Monday, at the London Tavern; Mr. Alderman 
Thompson in the chair, The report stated that since the last general meeting, 
in 1850, 61 children had completed their time, and had left the institution, 4 had 
died, and 67 had taken their places, so that, at the present time, with the 30 to 
be clected that day, the entire number amounted to 410, making the total num- 
ber since the establishment of the institution 1902. The legacies bequeathed 
during the past year had amounted to £1550. The general health of the 
children had been very good, and the committee were ever ready to carry out 
those sanatory improvements as from time to time might be deemed advisable 
for the preservation of the comfort and health of the children. As only 30 out 
of the 134 candidates could be elected, it must necessarily give great dissatisfac- 
tion ; but the board, to remedy this to some extent, had determined to secure 
the ultimate success of the most deserving cases; and for that purpose they in- 
tended to carry on the votes for three successive years. The receipts for the 
past year had amounted to £8980 16s. 4d., and the expenditure to £8723 16s., 
leaving a balance of £257. The amount of stock now possessed by this institu- 
tion was £55,303 18s. The report was unanimously adopted, and his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington elected vice-patron. After a vote of thanks to the chair- 











man, the meeting proceeded to the election of the 30 children, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


Repuction oF County Rates ExprenpiturE.—On Tuesday 
evening an aggregate meeting of representatives of the several metropolitan 
parishes in the county of Surrey took place at the vestry-room of St. George’s, 
Southwark, ** to consider the best means of promoting the movement in favour 
of county financial boards.” The attendance comprised members of the boards 
of guardians, churchwardens, overseers, and vestry-clerks, from the following 
parishes :—St. George's, Southwark ; St. Mary, Newington; St. Saviour, South- 
wark; St. Mary, Battersea; and Marylebone. Mr. &. Collinson, chairman of 
the board of guardians of St. George’s, presided. He said it was absolutely 
necessary that some steps should be taken, on account of the great increase in 
the county rate expenditure. Last session a bill had passed a second reading 
in the Commons, but had been shelved by Ministers, because it appeared only to 
be supported by the county of Lancaster. Lord J. Russell, however, had stated 
to a deputation, that, if the opinion of the metropolitan parishes, and those in other 
parts of the country, were strongly expressed, it would no doubt have weight 
with the Government. For this purpose the present meeting had been convened , 
and by united action the object might be attained. That it was highly desirable, no 
one could doubt who noticed the large proportion of parish expenditure which 
was occasioned by the county rate. In the parish of St. George it was a penny 
in the pound in each quarterly rate; and the Surrey county rate had been in- 
creased in the last ten years from £14,700 to £49,000. (Hear, hear.) This 
movement had been undertaken out of no disrespect to the magistrates of the 
county, but on the simple ground that the ratepayers onght to have a control 
over the expenditure of their money. At preseut, owing to the expensive way 
in which prisons were built and conducted, the cost of a prisoner was three 
times that of a pauper. (Hear, hear.) Mr. J. Day, vestry-clerk of St. George’s, 
the honorary secretary, stated that he had received communications from the 
parish officers of Lambeth, Christ Church, Epsom, and other parishes, ex- 

| pressing their full concurrence in, and their desire to assist, 

| the meeting. In 1837, the parish of St. George had paid only £823 6s. 8d. 
as county rate; in the last year it was £1910 8s., being an increase 
of £1047 Is. 4d., or upwards of 100 per cent. in eleven years. The total of the 
county rate last year was upwards of £49,000; and its expenditure was very 
imperfectly detailed in the accounts rendered by the magistrates, of which only 
one copy was supplied to each parish. Some of the items were of a very lump- 
ing description; for instance—Sundry disbursements for the four gaols, 
£5100 5s. 74., of which £1539 13s. was for the county gaol alone; repairs and 
additions for the same, £1119 6s; repairs to Brixton Gaol, £512 15s. 3d. ; repairs 
to the Lunatic Asylum, £2149 Os. 2d, salaries of the officers of four gaols, ex- 
clusive of turnkeys and watchmen, £3162 6s. 10d. These were the only details 
which were vouchsafed to the ratepayers. When the parish officers were called 
on for their quotas of the county rate, they must pay it immediately; otherwise 
they were subject to a penalty of 10 per cent., which must be paid by the over- 
seers themselves, for, as it was assumed that they could lay a rate whenever it 
was necessary, the auditor would not allow it out of the poor-rates. 
Mr. Fenton, who appeared in the capacity of a deputation from the county of 
Lancaster union, stated that the county rate throuchont the country had been 
doubled since 1835. The magistrates, as a body, were sore on the subject. though 
needlessly so; for they admitted the principle, which, indeed, was the basis of 
the constitution, that taxation and representation ought to go together. Mr. 
toberts, of Rochdale, the secretary of the Lancashire committee, had come to 
town to assist in drawing up a bill which should be free from the defects of that 
| of last year; and he trusted its provisions would secure the approval of all the 
metropolitan parishes. Resolutions were agreed to approving of the steps that 
had been taken on this question, and pledging the parish officers present to use 
their best endeavours to carry out the same in their respective par shes, by urg- 
ing the necessity of vestry meetings, and of petitioning Parliament ; also requ 
ing each parish to send one delegate to the Surrey Union, to co-op rate with the 
Middlesex parochial officers. 

SuppEn Deatu or Mr, SersEANT SEDGwick.—On Tuesday, Mr. 
Wakley, M.P., held an inquest at the Gray’s-Inn Workhouse on the body of the 
late Serjeant Sedewick, many years Chairman of the Board of Stamps. On 
Sunday deceased dined with Lord Chief Baron Pollock, and at nine o'clock left 
for his residence in Church-street, Kensington. He had dined very moderately 
and drank no wine, was cheerful, and apparently in his ordinary health. At a 
quarter-past nine he was found by a man named Pooney lying on his back close 
to the kerb-stone, in Queen’s-square Deceased breathed twice after his dis- 
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covery, but never moved. Dr. Robert Richmond, who was called to attend de- 
ceased, found him quite dead. In his opinion disease of the heart, and not 
apoplexy, poison, or violence, was the cause of death. The coroner having 


summed up the case with care, the jury returned a verdict of “ Natural 
death.” 


Books FoR THE CoLontges.—The Lords of the Treasury have 


sanctioned the transmission of printed books by post to the colonies in the West | 
Indies, Newfoundland, Gibraltar, Malta, and Hong Kong, at very low rates; and | 


as soon as the concurrence of the several colonial governments can be obtained, 
it is intended to extend the benefits of the measure to all our coloni rhe re- 
gulations under which the transmission may be effected are as follow 
after the Ist March next, any book may be sent from the United Kingdom to 
the above-named colonies, and rice versd, at the following rates, viz.—Not ex- 
ceeding half a pound in weight, 6d.; not exceeding I Ib., Is.; not exceedir 
2 Ib., 2s.; and so on in proportion. Each parcel must consist of a sing] 
volume only ; it must be sent open at the ends like a newspaper, and must not 
contain any writing either within or without the wrapper with the exception of 
the address. They must be prepaid, if sent from the United Kingdom, by affix- 
ing a sufficient number of stamps; and from a colony, the prepayment to be made 
in money 
DePARTURE OF DisTRESSED NEEDLEWOMEN FOR NEW ZEALAND. 
—On Tuesday, the managers of the Female Emigration Fund (4, St. Marti 
place, Trafalgar-square) were enabled to dispatch another (the eighth) detac 
ment of distressed needlewomen to the colonies, the parties in this case proceed- 
ing to New Zealand by a splendid first-class barque sailing for that colony, the 
Stately, Captain Ginder. They were accompanied to Gravesend, where the ship 
was lying, by the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Mr. Haly, the Rev. Brown, Mr 
Quickett, the Hon. Mrs. Stuart Wortley, the Hon. Mrs. Percy, and a number of 
their relatives and friends. On reaching the barque, they were introduced to 
the cabin and had their berths allotted to them. The arrangements for their 
comfort during so long a voyage were as perfect as possible, and reflected creat 
credit upon the care and zeal of the parties concerned. The Hon. Arthur K 
naird and Mr. Quickett then briefly addressed the emigrants in earnest and affec- 
tionate terms, impressing upon them the fact, that th ct and well 
doing were the only recompense which they could give to their actors, Who 
had charged themselves with the expenses of their passage. The latter gentle- 
man stated, that a full description of their characters, dispositions, and capa- 
bilities had already been forwarded to the Bishop of New Zea'and, and that his 
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Lordship would be prepared to send them to suitable situations immediately on 
their arrival. The visitors and relatives then took an affectionate farewell, and 
the emigrants were at once initiated into the mysteries of the ** mess” on ship- 


board. After dinner, they were again addressed by Mr. T. Seaward, visiting 
secretary of the Prayer-book and Homily Society, 18, Salisbury-square, who 
concluded by distributing to each selections from the homilies and liturgies of 
the Church snitable to their circumstances. Mr. Seaward also made a similar 
distribution to the other emigrants going out in the Stately. 
needlewomen sailing in this vessel is thirty. 

Brrtus AND DEAtTus.—During the week ending Saturday last, the 
births in the metropolitan districts amounted to—Males, 764; females, 759: 
total, 1523. The average of six corresponding weeks in 1845-50 is 1382. The 
deaths, which in the two preceding weeks were 1023 and 1037, fell to 959 
Taking corresponding weeks of the ten years (1841-50) the lowest return made 
was in 1846, when the deaths registered were only 908, in a week of unusually 
high temperature, the mean of which rose about ten degrees above the average; 
and the highest occurred in 1848, namely 1457 deaths, when infiuenza had not 
disappeared, when other epidemics abounded, and the mean temperature was 
singularly low, having fallen nearly as much below the average as in 1846 it 
had been above it. The average number of deaths in the ten corresponding 
weeks was 1104, compared with which (without any correction for supposed 












increase of population) the account for last week presents a favour- 
able result. But an inspection of the tables of ages and fatal dis- 
eases shows that though there is a marked diminution of mortality 


from bronchitis, which had previously thinned the ranksof the aged, who are 
the greatest sufferers by it; and though the number who die from what is rather 
vaguely described as “old age,” has declined from 46 in the preceding week to 
35 in the last, and in some complaints common to the young there is also a de- 
crease ; yet pneumonia, which is principally fatal to children, has actually in- 
} creased, and in the epidemic class small-pox and fever exhibit a considerable ad- 
vance. Zymotic or epidemic diseases in the aggregate have risen from 196 in 
the previous week to 211 in the last; small-pox from 21 to 32. Of these 32 deaths, 
9 occurred above 15 years; and in only two cases, out of the whole number from 
small-pox, does it appear probable that vaccination had been properly performed 
| Kight of the deaths from small-pox occurred between the I8th and 25th Ja- 
| nuary in the hospital for this disease, which was recently removed to Holloway ; 
and, with the exception of a child aged 16 months, which had been broucht from 
Rosemary-lane, the ages of the patients ranged from 16 to 23 years. Two were 
seamen brought from the Dreadnonght hospital ship; three female servants 
| from Mortlake and Marylebone; a married woman from Clerkenwel!; and a 
porter from St. Giles’s. All the cases are described as ** confluent, unpro- 
| tected,” except that of a sailor, who is stated to have died from * sma)l-pox, 
confluent unmodified (nine days), dysentery (several months), vaccinated when 
young——no cicatrix. The registrars again report various families which have 
been fatally visited by this disease, and where vaccination is neglected from 
“prejudice entertained against it.” A house in St. Giles’s is mentioned, in 
which a child has died, and six persons are now suffering from the same com- 
plaint ; and the medical attendant adds, that the only child that has escaped is 
one of two months, which had been vaccinated in the workhouse. In Boswell- 
court (St. George the Martyr), where a child had died withont vaccination, the 
mother and four children are now labouring under small-pox. In the returns 
of the week, a child of two years is stated, in the medical certificate, to have 
died of * exhaustion from ptyalism.” Two men died from intemperance. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS.—At the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, the mean daily reading of the barometer was above 30 inches on 
Thursday and Friday; the mean of the week was 29.850 inches. The mean 
daily temperature was 45°8 degrees on Tuesday, when it was highest; and 31-7 
degrees on Friday, when it was lowest. The mean of the week was 40:1 degrees, 
which is 2°3 degrees above the average of the same week in ten years. The 
daily mean was from 4 to 8 degrees above the averages of the several days, on 
Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday ; it then declined till it fell considerably below 
the average on Friday, when fog prevailed, and continued below it on Saturday. 
The wind was, for the most part, in the south-west. 
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EPITOME OF NEWS—iv.....u.N AND DOMESTIC. 


The address in the Lords, in reply to her Majesty’s Speech, will, it 
is understood, be moved by Lord Effingham, and seconded by Lord Overstone. 

Lord Langdale, it is understood, will retire from the Rolls almost 
immediately and will be succeeded by Sir John Romilly. 

The prospects of Mr. Loch, the Liberal candidate for the Falkirk 

3urghs, continue to improve. Sir Charles Napier, whose name was mentioned, 
is convinced of the better claims and chances of Mr. Loch, and will not offer. 

The Marchioness of Hastings was expected at her seat, Ifford, near 
Lymington, this week. The profound respect and sorrow for the Marchioness 
and the affliction she has sustained in the loss of her son, the youthful Marquis 
of Hastings, were manifested in Lymington the whole of last week, by all the 
inhabitants partially closing their shops 

Considerable misapprehension exists amongst the public as to the 
late Post-office arrangements between this country and the Cape of Good Hope ; 
for it is not generally known that Port Natal is included in those arrangements, 
and that the postage on letters to that port is Is. each, and that newspapers, 
periodicals, and parliamentary proceedings go free. 

On Saturday, at half-past ten p.M., the zinc factory of Langston 
Scott, Esq., at Islington, was nearly destroyed by fire. The white or oxide of 
zine mingling with the flames, produced a pale blue light of great intensity. The 
fire was extinguished by the courage of one of the workmen, not, however, till 
considerable damage had been done to plant and stock, which will occasion at 
least three weeks stoppage of works. 

The late Field-Marshal Grosvenor used to take pleasure in relating 
that he commanded the guard at the Bank during the dreadful scenes which took 
place at the no-popery riots in London in 1780 —now 71 years ago! 

A correspondent of a morning contemporary states, that arrange- 
ments have been made for placing the Episcopal Church of Scotland on a better 
footing. We areinformed, that, during the forthcoming session of Parliament, a 
bill will be introduced by a distinguished statesman, the effect of which will be 
to assimilate the two churches, and to free the Scottish Episcopalian clergy 
from the disabilities under which they have hitherto been placed. By the pre- 
sent law they are prevented from holding any benefice in England,and may only 
officiate twice consecutively in any English diocese. 

The agitation for the total and unconditional repeal of the window- 
tax is sustained with unabating vigour in the various parishes of the metropolis. 
During the week meetings for the purpose have been held in St. Andrew’s, Hol- 
born, and St. George the Martyr, St. Pancras, and other localities. 

The beautiful seat at Dawlish, called Sea Grove, late the residence 
of the Rev. F. Beadon, has been purchased by General Truscott, of Broadclist. 

The property of Charlton and Kinnaber, near Montrose, was pur- 
chased a few days aco for £40,500; the party who sold it bought it three or 
four years ago for £42,000. 

Notwithstanding the great exertions made by the police, the three 
prisoners who escaped over the wall of Carlisle Gaol on the morning of this day 
fortnight (Saturday), are still at large, and there now seems little chance of their 
recapture. 

King’s College Hospital has had its funds increased by a legacy o 
£500, under the will of the late Thomas Ansaldo Hewson, Esq. As all 
legacies are funded for the benefit of the hospital, this will make but a small 
addition to the annual income, which just now, from the increasing number of 
applicants, requires all the assistance which the benevolent can give. 

The officers of the defunct Palace Court have just received 
intimation that the Lords of the Treasury have granted them annuities for life, 
varying from £40 to £60 a year. 

It has been arranged that the new steam line of the Peninsularand 
Oriental Company, between Calcutta, Singapore, Hong Kong, and Shanghai, 
shall commence about the Ist of May. 
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Mr. Alderman Gibbs has resigned his aldermanie gown; litigation 
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t tz t where some repairs 
were going on. Three lives were lost; one being that of Mr. Ander, secretary 
to the United States Embassy at Berlin. Prince Frederick William of Prussia, 





who was in the train, escaped unhurt; several of the other passengers, however, 
were much injured. 





Mr. Sydney S. Bell, of the Chancery bar, is appointed to the 
vacancy on the bench of the Supreme Cou he Cape of Good Hope. Mr, 
Bell will be the second judge; Mr. Musgro jud 
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at the Crystal Palace, Hyde Park, have been recently removed to St. George’s 
Hospital for treatment; and the committee to the Great Exhibition have for- 
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It is composed of 3400 pieces of wood, exclusive of the frame. These are all let 
in so as to form various designs, without the aid of glue or any description of 
cement ; 
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* Pay ing Commissioners,” who are bound by Act of Parliament to compel all 
ground landlords to pave such bad ways. 
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ssioners of Shoreham Harbour have resolved to form a 
canal in the eastern branch of the harbour, so as to enable vessels laden with 
coal, timber, or any other merchandise, to unload within two miles of the town 
of Brighton, instead of going up to Kingston wharf, thus saving the expense of 
the Kingston wharf and railway charges, and enabling coal-merchants at home 
successfully to compete with those of London, or any other port. 

A £5 note, purporting to be issued by the Nottingham and Notting- 
hamshire Banking Company, wh was the other day paid to a gentleman te 
Le ds, has been discovered to be a forgery. Other forgeries on the same b unk- 
ing company have been recently detected, and it is therefore desirable th at 
parties to whom such notes may in futr f 
themselves that they are gennine. 

The Perth Courier states that Lord Willoughby d@’Eresby has, with 
his usual liberality, hired, at his own expense, a house in London for the accem- 
modation of such of the tenants on his extensive estates as may wish to visit the 
Great Exhibiticn, ; eae 

The Lords of the Treasury have granted Mr. Catlin, the owner of 
the North American Indian collection, the privilege of retaining his collection in 
this country, without being subjected to the duties due on the several articles 
further period of time, in order to give him an opportunity of exhibiting it 
» metropolis during the ensuing summer, at the expiration of which the col- 
mm will be taken from this country, 

On Saturday, at the Marylebone Police-oflice, lacchimo Guic« jolt 
who stated himself to be a natural son of the late Lord Byron, was placed bef re 
the magistrate very nearly naked, and shivering from head to foot, char; 7 a with 
being drunk. He told the magistrate he had but just returned from the Archi- 
pelago, and had fallen in with some land sharks, who had stripped him of all his 
worldly wealth and garments. The magistrate cast a pitying glance at th en: 
fortunate man, and dismissed the case. ; -epeinoniaaiieena 

The Judges have at length come to the important determination, in 
all cases wherein applications are made to them to admit to bail persons on 
mitted for trial on criminal charges, to order the depositions taken by the pl 
mitting magistrate to be produced before them by the magistrate’s clerk, so that 
they may be read as part of the proceedings. This is a most important move i 
the right direction, as it will be the means of preventing some of the most ona 
sper eves ASCE x - ; ie ~ ; > . 
pi escaping from justice with the impunity the former practice 

N , ’ 

The Gray’s Inn lecturer has given notice (with the sanction of the 
members), that the annual voluntary examination in law of students for the ba: 
will take place in the hall of the Society in next Trinity Term, viz. on th bth 
and 6th days of June. The competiti n for honours, and for the lectun hwy ri 
(a set of the reports of Vesey, jun.), is restricted to the students who ‘from tae 
present term to the time of examination, may be at Mr. Lew is’s Pe damon 
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rhe Norfolk Chronicle announces the tolowing reductions of 
rent :—E wl Nelson, 15 per cent.; Mr. John Day, Wymondham 10 per 
cent.; the Duke of Norfolk, 10 per cent.; the Venerable Arct Jeacon Bou 





verie, 10 per cent.; Colonel Mason, of Necton Hall, 10 per cent, 
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COLLEGE OF THE PRVPAGANDA AT ROME, SKETCHED FROM THE PIAZZA DI SPAGNA. 


COLLEGE OF THE PROPAGANDA AT ROME. 
Tus celebrated educational establishment is situated at the southern 
extremity of the Piazza di Spagna, in the centre of the most fashion- 
able quarter of Rome. It isa heavy structure, with nothing attractive 
in its architectural details, and is disfigured by a range of shops which 
run along, or rather form a part of, its basement. =n 

There are two principal entrances—one in the V ia di Propaganda, the 
other (represented in the Engraving) in the Piazza di Spagna; and over 
this latter the title of the College is inscribed in large characters, thus po 
Collegio de Propaganda Fide. The edifice is the joint production of the 
architects Bernini and Borromini, and was begun about the year 1622, 
in the Pontificate of Gregory X V., and was completed in the succeeding 
reign of Urban VIII. rae — 

The College of the Propagation of the Faith is the Grand Missionary 
head-quarters of the Roman Catholic Church, and its system of educa- 
tion is one of the most comprehensive that was ever devised in any age 
or country, for any purpose whatever. It was aptly compared by a witty 
Frenchman, the Abbé Raynal, to a sword, the handle of which remained 
in Rome, while the point reached everywhere. Its object is to educate 
students of every country, complexion, and language on the habitable 
globe, for the service of the altar, in their own countries respectively, 
and for the propagation of the Roman Catholic faith, by preaching and 
teaching its dogmas and doctrines as missionaries amongst their own 
countrymen. In its classes are to be found, accordingly, Chinese, Hin- 
doos, Negroes, Abyssinians, natives of Pegu, of Siam, and other remote 
parts of Asia and Africa, inhabitants of the different countries of South 
America, of the United States, and of Europe ; and while these youths 
cultivate a perfect knowledge of their own native tongues and their 
idioms, together with the Latin and the Italian—the languages of the 
class-room—their education comprises also the various branches of 
learning which ‘constitute the literary training of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, viz. the learned languages, logic, physical and moral science, 
history, metaphysics, theology, and the Scriptures. 

The occasion when the polyglot character of the College can be best 


observed and understood, is furnished by the annual Epiphany examina- 
tion of the students, when one from each of the countries represented at 
the College is selected to display his proficiency in the public Examina- 
tion Hall, in presence of a numerous assemblage of Cardinals, Professors, 
dignitaries, and any respectable visitors, foreign or native, who may 
choose to go and witness the extraordinary spectacle of forty or fifty 
different languages being spoken successively by youths of as many 
different nations, dressed for the occasion in their native costume, and 
exhibiting every hue and variety of the human countenance, from the 
woolly-headed Negro of Africa, the Mongolian, or the Chinese with his 
pig-tail, to the fairest-featured member of the Caucasian race. Each 
student, in his turn, gets upon a platform, and there delivers a short 
speech, recites a poem or part of a play, or sings a native song, and per- 
haps accompanies himself with a tom-tom, a primitive pipe, or any other 
musical instrument of his country. The scene is one of the most extra- 
ordinary and amusing imaginable. 

Amongst the languages to be perpetually heard within the walls of the 
Propaganda are the Hebrew, the Chaldean (ancient and modern), the 
Armenian (ancient and modern), the Samaritan, the Syriac, the Arabic, 
the Persian, the Turkish, the Kourdish, ancient and modern Greek, 
Latin, Italian, Maltese, Coptic, Ethiopian, Chinese (several dialects) ; va- 
rious other dialects of India, Asia, and Africa, such as the Hindustani, 
the Pegu, the Siamese, the Sanscrit, the Georgian, &c.; the tongues of 
Europe, viz. English, French, Spanish, Portuguese, Polish, Bulgarian, 
Russ, the Irish, and other branches of the ancient Celtic, &c. 

The College dress of the students is a long black gown, like the 
soutane of the Roman Catholic priesthood, distinguished, however, from 
the soutane by two stripes of scarlet down the front—a remnant of an- 
cient costume, recalling the /atus clavus of the patricians and the noble 
youth of Pagan Rome. 





In the Punjaub, terrific storms of wind and dust frequently rage during 
the hot season. The instance here sketched by an obliging{Correspond- 





DUST-STORM IN THE PUNJAUB, 


ent took place in the month of June, at Wuzurabad, where, although in 
the station the sky was perfectly clear, and the air quite calm and 
sultry, about 4 P.M. a streak like a thin cloud was observable to the 
east, which, by degrees, became extended from N.E. to S.E. From this 
appearance, those who had before witnessed a severe dust storm in this 
part of the world, prophesied an extremely bad one before nightfall 
and their prophecy was verified to the full. In the course of half an 
hour the long light cloud had magnified itself into a huge column of 
dust, towering high into the heavens, and evidently rolling on at a ter- 
rific pace towards the cantonments : the eastern end of these it speedily 
enveloped in impenetrable darkness, though, at the western end, the 
atmosphere remained as calm and undisturbed as before. In an instant, 
however, without any warning, the wind rose, and blew a perfect hur- 
ricane ; the sun was obscured, and it became as dark as the blackest 
night, the dust penetrating every crevice in the doors, and filling the 
house with clouds of dust. The storm continued for about three hours 
but the last hour and a half with decreased force. 





RoMAN ANTIQUITIES.—The Government of Rome has authorised 
excavations in the Via Appia, and in those parts of it especially which have not 
hitherto been explored. The result of these examinations has been the dis- 
covery of many Roman remains of great interest, amongst which may be men- 
tioned slabs of stone bearing the following inscriptions :— 

HOC CEPotAPHIVM AVrelii INACHI AVG LIB OPtionis TABEL. L.A.RIORVM 
PATRIMON. ET AVRELIAE MACARIAN. ETIC.ET. AURELIAE RopocyNe ET 
LLB.B. LIBETABUS QUAE POCTERICQ EORVM 
MacaRIANETI CONiuGl DVLCISSIMAE QVAE VIXIT ANNIS XXVIII. M. VI 
DIEB. XVIII. HORAS. VI. INACHVS COIVGI BENEMERENTI MACARIANAE 
DVLCIS. 


The most remarkable point in the second inscription is the fact, that not only 
the odd days but the odd hours of life are marked, a circumstance not yet met 
with in other inscriptions. 

The Society of Friends have, it is said, agreed for the future to pay 
all tithes due to lay impropriators; to such imposts, when demanded by clergy- 
men, they will offer the same strenuous opposition they have hitherto done. 
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EXTENSIVE DESTRUCTION OF PROPERTY BY FIRE. 
DREADFUL ACCIDENT. 
On Monday morning the City was visited by a fire of very considerable 
magnitude. The scene of the disaster was a large range of premises be- 
longing to Mr. J. R. Bousfield and Co., wholesale clothiers and exporters, 
situate at Nos. 126 and 127, Houndsditch, City. The business was one 
of the largest at the east end of London, upwards of 1500 hands being 
employed by the firm. The buildings in which the fire commenced had 
been erected not more than seven or eight years, of the most substantial 
construction, and nearly 200 feet long ; the lower floor being used as the 
manufactured goods dépot, whilst that immediately above contained the 
made-up goods, which were ready for the home trade or for exportation. 
The floor above was the depository for the piece goods, and the one over 
that was occupied by the cutting-rooms. Some slight conception of the 
extent of each floor may be formed, when it is stated that every room 
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RUINS OF THE GREAT FIRE IN HOUNDSDITCH ON MONDAY 


stretched the whole length of the building, and were only separated by 
immense iron doors. Although the latter proved of some benefit in pre- 
venting the flames from travelling, they were almost as destructive, by 
shutting out the firemen for a time from the exact scene of conflagration. 
The principal damage may be described as follows :—The large build- 
ing behind, front premises nearly burned out, consisting of cutting-rooms, 
piece-rooms, made-up goods rooms, and general stock rooms. In one 
compartment alone there were several thousand pieces of cloth, worth a 
large sum, and in another were a great assortment of articles for the 
spring season, the whole of which have either been destroyed or seriously 
injured by fire. Fortunately, the front house has escaped, and some 
thousand pounds’ worth of goods have received but trifling injury at the 
extremity of the premises. The total loss, however, will amount to 
many thousand pounds. The firm was insured, for the building, in the 
Sun Fire-office ; and the stock in trade and fixtures were insured in the 
Phenix, lmperial, and Union Fire-offices. 
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LAUNbK OF THE “MARION MACINTYRE,” AND PART OF THE SHIP ‘IRON FRAME,” AT MESSRS JORDAN AND GETLEY’S BUILDING-YARD LIVERPOOL. 




















With respect to the origin of the fire, not the slightest idea can be 
formed by the firm. In the construction of the buildings every precau- 
tion was adopted to secure them from the ravages of fire, by substituting 
iron girders for the ordinary timber beams, yet the destruction is appa- 
rently as great as if they had been built in the usual manner. On 
Saturday evening, about seven o’clock, the premises were closed in the 
regular course of business, and Mr. Bousfield, as was his practice, went 
over the establishment with one of his clerks and saw that all was safe. 
The doors were locked, and the warehouses remained closed the whole 
of Sunday. The first intimation of the property being on fire was given 
shortly after five o’clock on Monday morning. by some parties who ree 
sided in one of the houses in a gateway, on the south side of the waree 
houses, leading to the Jews’ Infant School. 

During the progress of the conflagration, Hoffmeyer, one of the Lon 
don Brigade, belonging to Waterloo-road station, received such serious in- 
juries as will in all probability cost the poor fellow his life. He was 
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standing on the sill of one of the windows, directing the water from the 








branch of an engine into the first floor, when the rooms above fell in, | 


and the timber flooring projecting through the opening, knocked the un- | 


fortunate man from his standing-place, and he fell in a horizontal posi- ANY CHARGE TO THE EXHIBITOR. 


tion upon the top of some iron spikes round an area window. The 
height he fell was so great that the iron railings were forced into his side, 
and he remained impaled until another fireman rushed forward, and 
lifted him off. Blood was then gushing so fearfully from the wounds in- 
flicted, that it was deemed advisable to remove him without delay to the 
London Hospital. Upon his arrival at that establishment, it was found 
that two of the spikes had perforated the left blade-bone, one of his 


ribs was fractured, and it was feared that the bone had entered his lungs. | 


No hopes are entertained of his recovery. 

Our Artist’s Sketch of the ruins is taken from the upper story of the 
building, looking towards Houndsditch. The window on the extreme 
left is that from which the unfortunate fireman was precipitated by a 
falling door. 


IMPROVED SHIP-BUILDING. 


THE accompanying Sketch represents the launching of the Marion Mac- 
intyre 
of Liverpool, by Messrs. Jordan and Getty, of that town, upon the prin- 
ciple lately patented by Mr. John Jordan, the son of one of the firm. 

The mode of construction is entirely new, and, except in the case of the 
schooner Lxcelsior, launched by the same builder,in July, 1850, has never 
been adopted before. 

The beauty of the principle consists in the fact that the most durable, 
and the least objectionable, parts of both descriptions of vessels hereto- 
fore in use (wood and iron) have been selected by the patentee, and so 
combined as to form vessels at once cheaper, and at the same time free 
from those defects and imperfections which invariably attach to vessels 
constructed wholly of one material or the other. 

The merit of the invention consists more particularly in the construc- 
tion of a perfect and rigid iron frame, which is completely independent 
of the material with which it is covered, be it wood or any other; and 


»& new barque built for Messrs. Louis Henry Macintyre and Co., | 


in the disposition and arrangement of the principal timbers and plank- | 
ing, whereby secure and perfect joinings of wood with wood, and iron 
| 


with iron, are formed throughout the whole structure. 

The advantages possessed by vessels constructed on this principle over 
both wood aud iron vessels are stated to be: 
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7. The superior of these vessels over wooden ones, when viewed as property 
of shipowners, is very great; as wooden vessels lose their class altogether after a 
certain number of years, while it has been decided by Lloyd’s Committee that 
vessels constructed on this principle will maintain their superiority so long as 
the materials continue good, thereby causing a great saving in insurance to the 
shipowner. 

The superiority of these vessels for passenger traffic, also, consists in 
their being so easily kept clean; andthe patentee anticipates that they can 
be produced at a much less price per ton than either wooden or iron vessels. 

Over iron vessels they possess the great advantage of not fouling; the 
construction being such that they can be coppered with perfect safety, 
and this, for vessels trading abroad, and lying for any length of time in 
a warm climate, is absolutely necessary. The sides being wood, also (a 
bad conductor of heat), they will be much cooler than iron vessels, which 
is a great advantage over the latter for passenger steamers, &c., in warm 
climates; and the expansion and contraction being imperceptible, the 
decks will not become leaky, as in iron ships. The /ateral strength is also 
much greater than in iron vessels, it being well known that the sides of 
iron vessels work in and out in a heavy sea, thereby materially interfering 
with their speed. 

The mode of construction is as follows ; viz.:—A keel of wood being 
laid, and a wooden stem and sternpost erected and fitted thereon with 
deadwood forward and aft, as in wooden vessels, but much smaller, a 
plate of iron called a keel-plate is then laid upon the keel, being carried 
its whole length, and carried on over the deadwood, and up the stem 
and sternposts to the top all in one, the upper parts on the stem and 
sternposts being made broader, and turned inwards at the edges, so as 
to form aprons with flanges, to which the ends of the planks are fastened 
as well as to the wooden stem and sternposts. This being done, the 
floors and flooring plates are placed across the keel plate, and riveted to 
it at the outer edges, while long bolts pass through each floor, the keel 
plate and keel holding all firmly together: the top ribs are then put up, 
and being riveted to the floors, form a series of inverted arches all in one, 
from the gunwale on one side down to the keel, and up to the gunwale 
on the other side of the vessel; the cant feet being riveted to the aprons 
forward and aft. This done, a series of vertical stringers are passed 
round the vessel outside, and riveted to each rib, the number depending 
upon the size of the vessel, one being placed at least in the range of the 
deck beams, above and below. The beams being then put in, horizontal 
strins laid fore and aft across the ends of them, to which they 
are riveted, as well as each rib, by means of an angle iron, so placed as 
to take hold of both. These stringers, as well as the vertical ones outside, 
are carried right fore and aft, and riveted tothe iron aprons before 
mentioned, thus forming the whole into an iron frame of immense 
strength. The kelson and sister kelsons, as well as bilge kelsons, were 
used, and carried right fore and aft also, and continued up the stem and 
sternposts, being also riveted to the aprons by means of two angle irons 
placed back to back, which receive the main kelson between them, and 
they are also riveted to each rib along their whole length, from end to 
end. The flooring plates spoken of before are plates of iron of a proper 
form, placed athwart-ships on their edges, and riveted to each floor in 
the whole length of the ship. 

The planking is put on and fastened to the ribs and stringers by 
means of screw-bolts, with counter-sunk heads, the holes over which 
are filled up with a composition prepared for the purpose. The vessel 
is then sheathed with wood, upon gutta percha, instead of felt, as high 
as load-water line, and then coppered. Gutta percha being impervious 
to wet, as well as a non-conductor of electricity, has the double effect of 
preventing any galvanic action between the iron and copper, and 
making the vessel quite tight. Since the Marion Macintyre was launched, 
she has not made a spoonful of water. 
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Tue Ensurinc Sesston OF PARLIAMENT.—At the commencement 
of the ensuing session, on Tuesday next, the statute passed in June last, entitled 
** An Act for shortening the Janguage used in ts of Parliament,”’ will take 
effect. It is expected that considerable improvements will be made in future 
acts both in the phraseology and in the omission of clauses which have hitherto 
appeared in such matters. Acts are to be divided into sections without any in- 
troductory words. Where any act is referred to, it shall be sufficient to cite the 
year of the ign, chapter, and section. In future acts, certain words which now 
appear in interpretation clauses, importing the masculine gender, are to include 
females ; and the plural, the ular, &c. Repealed acts are not to be revived, 
in virtue of the repeal of the repealing statute. Repealed provisions of any act 
to remain in force until the substituted provisions come into force. All acts are 
to be deemed public acts, unless the contrary is especially declared. 

RoyAu Free Hosprrat, Gray’s INN-RoAD.—The annual court of 
governors of this hospital was held on Tuesday evening; Mr. Pritchard, High 
Bailiff of Southwark, in the chair. The report stated that there had been 
£5018 14s. Od. received, and the expenditure had been (including about £1000 
paid for old debts) £4373 13s. 11d., being less byabout £550—occasioned mainly 
by a diminution in the amount of legacies compared with the receipts of 
the previous year. The number of patients relieved had been 28,135, being a 
slight decrease of about 50 under the number relieved in the year 1849. Thus, 
while the total number relieved had been nearly equal to that of 1849, the re- 
ceipts had been less by between £500 and £600. The number of beds ready for 
occupation is 134; but one ward containing 48 beds is unfortunately closed from 
want of means. 

Pusuic Foorratus.—A vestry meeting was held in 
Church last week, to adopt measures for preserving the public footpaths in that 
parish. It seems the Great Northern Railway Company have, in prosecuting their 
works, intersected two highly important footways across the fields, so as to cause 
total obstructi The parish au rities, feeling it to be their duty to require re- 
stitution, for enefit of the ic, were about taking measures for that pur- 
pose whea they et by the company giving notice of an application to the 
ensuing Pariiame! r powers to stop the footways altogether, and thus super- 
sede the loca! justice Some slight opposition was evinced at the vestry, but 
the parishioners ultimately, by a large majority, decided on the most strenuous 
opposition to the obnoxious clauses before the Parliamentary committee. 
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ry\O EXHIBITORS in the GREAT EXHIBITION. 

—Carefully executed DRAWINGS of every Important Article in the 
EXHIBITION will appear in the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, witnHovr 
In order to ensureé greater accuracy, and 
ve more time for Engraving, Exhibitors are requested to forward IMMEDIATELY 
xetches of Articles finished and ready for the Exhibition. The Engravings 





will not, however, be published until the opening of the Exhibition, in May next. | 


198, Strand, Feb. 1, 1851. 


THE SEVENTEENTH VOLUME OF 
TINHE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
now ready, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 18s. ; or, stitched 

in an ornamental wrapper, price 13s. 

The whole of the Volumes, from the commencement, may be had, stitched in 

an elegant wrapper, price 13s. each , except the First Volume, which is 16s. 
A new and beautiful design has been prepared for the Covers for Vol. XVII., 
which may be had, by order, of any Bookseller or News Agent, price 2s. 6d. each. 

Portfolios, for keeping the Numbers clean during the six months, price 4s. 





CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 





Sunpay, February 2.—4th Sunday after Epiphany. Purification. 
Monpay, 3.—St. Blaise martyred, 289. 

fc Espay, 4.—Sun rises 7h. 36m., sets, 4h. 52m. 

WEDNEsDAY, 5.—St. Agatha. The late Sir R. Peel born, 1788. 
THURsDaY, 6.—Dr. Priestly died, 1804. 

FRIDAY, 7.—Mary Queen of Scots beheaded, 1587. 

Scnpay, 8.—Half-Quarter Day. 





TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON BRIDGE, 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 8, 1851. 





“Sunday | Monday | Tuesday | Wednesday| Thursday | Friday | Saturday 
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I OYAL PRINCESS’ THEATRE, Oxford-street.—MON- 
) DAY, Feb. 3rd, HENRY IV. (Part 1.) and the Pantomime. On Tuesday, Feb 4th, 
The PRISONER of WAR, 
i) and the Pantomir On Wednesday, Feb. 5th, AS YOU LIKE IT (as acted at 
5 by Royal Command), and the Pantomime. On Thursday, Feb. 6th, 
HT, and the Pz nime On Friday, Feb. 7th, HENRY IV. | Part 1.) and 
On Saturday, Feb. 8th, THE TEMPLAR, and the Pantomime. 



























| OYAL PRINC 
) informed that Mr. BART 
y, t final representat 
lave MONDAY, 3 at 
or the Last Time, 


THEATRE.—The Public is respectfully 
1 only FIVE NIGHTS MORE, and that, con- 





will perforr 












ta ; Monday, 10th Feb.; Friday, 14th Feb.; 
and, f 








A and Manager, Mr. W. BATTY.— ONDAY, February 3rd, and during the week, 
will yn ed the Grand Historical eof KENILWORTH ; or, the Golden Days of 
Q 3 abett To be followed by the st Wonder of the Age, Mons. PLASCHE, who 
will appear nightly in his wonderful ASCENT ON THE BARREL. Together with Batty’s 
novel SCEN OF THE ARENA. To conclude with the GRAND COMIC PANTOMIME. 





—Box-otfice open from 11 to 4.—Stage-Manager, Mr. T. THOMPSON. 


M ADAME ANNA THILLON and MR. HUDSON for 
~ TWO NIGHTS ONLY.—Mdme. THILLON and Mr. HUDSON will give their highly 
successful new M al ENTERTAINMENT, at WILLIS’S ROOMS, on MONDAY, Fe- 
bruary 1. Toco ence at Eight o'clock. 

Stalis -} unreserved seats, 2s. 6d.; back seats, 1s. To be obtained of Jullien and Co" 
Cramer and Co., Regent-street; Chappell, 50, New Bond-street; and Sams, St. James’-street. 





=r ra? TW . r : * o : 
ps TINS’ CONCERTS.—Mr. DISTIN and his SONS will 

Perform on their SAX HORNS at the following places, viz.:—3rd, Farnham; ith, 
Petersfield; Sth, Fareham: 6th, Portsea; 7th, Southampton.—Distin’s improved Basson 
Cornet, with case complete, £7 7s. Drawings and explanations of all Instruments sent, on the 
receipt of two postage stamps, to HENRY DiSTIN, Sax Horn Manufacturer, 31, Cranbourne- 
street, Leicester-square, London. 


na ‘ 7 x y r 

N R. WILLY’S CLASSICAL CONCERTS.—Mr. WILLY 

, respectfully informs his Friends and the Subscribers to his CLASSICAL CONCERTS, 

that, in consequence of his engagements in Scotland, they are POSTPONED until his return to 
London.—22, Trigon-terrace, Kennington. 


M&; JOHN PARRY’S ENTERTAINMENT.—Mr. JOHN 
PY PARRY will give his ‘** NOTES,” VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL, on MONDAY 
NEXT, at MANCHESTER: Tuesday, Rochdale; Thursday, Sheffield; Friday, Doncaster; and 
on Monday, Feb. 10, at Huddersfield. 


i" R. GEORGE BUCKLAND will deliver LECTURES on 
rs MUSIC at the LITERARY INSTITUTIONS in the following Towns:—Devonport, on 
the 4th and llth; Plymouth, 10th and 12th; Peuzance, 14th and 2lst; Falmouth, 17th; Truro, 
lsth and 25th; Cranborne, 19th; and Kedruth, 24th February. 























M R. ALFRED PHILLIPS’S Highly Popular LITERARY, 
~ VOCAL, and SCENIC ENTERTAINMENT, on MONDAY and During the Week, at 
veing the 122nd, 124th, 126th, 128th, 130th, 
ainment includes a Superb DIORAMA of the 
i of KILLARNEY, &c.—Hours of Performance 
ck.—Admission, ls; Reserved Seats, 28; Stalls, : 
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the 







NICON ROOMS, St. Martin’s-lai 
1 132nc 2essive representation. The En 
t beautiful SCENERY of IRELAND, LAKES 


3 and 8 o'c« 





A DAMS’S ANNUAL BALL.—Mr. THOS. ADAMS has the 
Be honour to announce to his numerous Patrons, that his 15th ANNUAL BALL will take 
place at WILLIS’S ROOMS, King-street, St. James's, on TUESDAY, FEB. 1lth, when his 
ce ed Quadriile Band (patronised by the Royal Family) will be in attendance.—Gentle- 
men’s Tickets, 12s 6d; Ladies’ ditto, 7s 6d, including Refreshments. Tickets to be obtained at 
Mr. THOS. ADAMS'S Royal Quadrille Offices, 77, John-street, Fitzroy-square; and at the 
Rooms. An early application for tickets is particularly requested. 


MMENSE 
_ SALLE ROBIN, 232, 
SIENNI ° 





















SUCCESS.—WONDERS and MIRACLES. 
PICCADILLY, opposite the HAYMARKET.—SOIREES PARI- 

—THIS EVENING every following Evening, at Eight 
will appear; and every Wednesday and Friday Morning 
MAGIQUE.—Tickets as usual, at Messrs. Mitchell's, Sam's, 








1 Mdme. ROI 
a MATINEE 
Andrews’, Ebers’, &c. 





YHE EXHIBITION of MODERN BRITISH ART, at the | 


J Gallery of the Old Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 5, Pall-mall East, is NOW 
OPEN, Daily, from 10 in the morning till dusk.—Admission, ls. Catalogues, 6d. 
Gallery, 5, Pali-mail, East. SAMUEL STEPNEY, Secretary. 


POLLONICON.—TUESDAY, THURSDAY, SATURDAY 
P MORNINGS, TWO; EVENINGS, EIGHT. Overture, ‘*Zampa.’’ ‘I love her.” 
Selection, ‘* Semiramide.” Fantasia March, ‘‘Oberon.”’ Overture, ‘* Fra Diavolo.”’ 
Bishop. Glee, ** Spring’s delight.” Selection, ‘“* Huguenots,’’ Fantasia. March, ** Athalie."’ 
Carriages return, Four and Ten.—Admission, 18 and 1s 6d.—ROYAL MUSIC HALL, adjoining 
Lowther Arcade. 











OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—EVENING 

» CLASS.—A Course of TWELVE LECTURES on USEFUL PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, 

by J. H. Pepper, Esq., will commence in the Laboratory of the Institution, early in February. 
Fee, including the use ef Apparatus, Three Guineas. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—LECTURES 
a on the MUSIC of WALES, by Ellis Roberts, Esq. The celebrated JUVENILE 
HARPISTS. LECTURE by Dr. Bachhoffner on VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY, in which will be 
exhibited ALLMAN’S PATENT ELECTRIC LIGHT. LECTURE by J. H. Pepper, Esq., on 
FIRE and its ANTAGONISTICS. Exhibition of the OXY-HYDROGEN MICROSCOPE. 
New Series of DISSOLVING VIEWS.—Admission, |!s; Schools, Half-price. Open daily, 
from Eleven till Five o’'Clock; and every Evening (EXCEPT SATURDAY) from Seven till 
Half-past Ten, 
OURIST’S GALLERY, Her Majesty’s Concert Room, Hay- 
market, will OPEN shortly, with the First Representation of Mi. CHARLES 
MARSHALL’S Great MOVING DIORAMA. | The subject of this exhibition will illustrate 
the grand routes of a TOUR through EUROPE.—The Diorama will be accompanied by 
a Descriptive Lecture, with appropriate Music, expressly arranged for the subject. 


+ . Th oO 
NDIA OVERLAND MAIL.—GALLERY of ILLUSTRA- 
TION, 14, Regent-street.—The MOVING DIORAMA of the OVERLAND MAIL to India, 
from Sou npton to Madras and Calcutta, is NOW OPEN Daily: Mornings at 12, After- 
noons at venings at 8.—Admission, Js; Stalls, 28 6d; Reserved Seats, 3s. Doors open 
half-an-hour before each representation. 








7 . x * + 
NT EW DIORAMA.—GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 14, 
py: Regent-street.—The NEW DIORAMA, illustrating ‘‘ OUR NATIVE LAND,” or 
ENGLAND, and the SEASONS, is now Open Daily, in the Lower Gallery, forming a separate 
Exhibition from the Overland Mail. Mornings at Two; Evenings at Seven. Doors open half 
an hour before each representation. Admission, Is; Stalls, 286d ; Reserved Seats, 3s. 








VERLAND ROUTE to CALIFORNIA, across the Rocky 
Mountains.—_Now Exhibiting at the EGYPTIAN HALL, a GRAND MOVING 
DIORAMA, illustrating the Overland Route to Oregon, Texas, and California, as surveyed by 
Colonel Fremont for the United States’ Government.—Mornings, 12; Afternoons, 3: Evenings, 
quarter to 8. Open half an hour before each exhibition. Admission, ls; Reserved Seats, 2s. 





To r ° Pie 
HE HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented to the Zoological Society 
by H. H. the Viceroy of Egypt, is exhibited daily at their GARDENS in the REGENT’S 
PARK, from Eleven till Four o’Clock. Visitors desirous of seeing the animal in the water are 
recommended to go early. Admission ONE SHILLING ; on Mondays, SIXPENCE. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





t.@ 


Replies to several Correspondents are given at Page 88 of the GRATIS SUPPLEMENT 
published with the present Number. 





BOOKS, &c., RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 
Workworth Castle, 3 vols.—-Voyage to the Mauritius._—-The Family Almanack.—— 
Richardsgn’s Rural Handbook._—Hogarth’s Memoirs of the Opera, 2 vols. 
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ASTLEYS ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE—Sole Proprietor | 
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| Pustic attention continues to be attracted in no ordinary degree 
| to the progress of the great dispute between the French Executive 
and Legislative powers. Fate, or, more properly speaking, the 
“conduct” which we are told is fate, has as usual befriended the 
President of the Republic, and he has put the Assembly at a dis- 
advantage, and gained a striking advantage for himself, by re- 
nouncing for the present the hopeless task of forming a Ministry 
either from the majority of the Monarchical and Red Republican 
factions, or the minority of the more moderate and sensible poli- 
ticians. By the letter, if not by the spirit of the Constitution, he is 
not precluded from appointing an extra-parliamentary administration, 
and he has skilfully and opportunely availed himself of the power 
to name a Ministry of which not a single member has a seat in the 
Assembly. The new Ministers are men who are little known ; but 
every inquiry made into their antecedents proves them to be in pos- 
session of respectable talents for business, and of unblemished repu- 
tation. Public opinion out of the Assembly has already pronounced 
itself strongly in their favour ; and their appearance in the legisla- 
tive arena, where the Constitution gives them the privilege of speech, 
without that of voting, has confirmed, even within the walls of the 
Assembly, the good opinion of the public without. M. Thiers, and the 
politicians who follow his dangerous counsel, have been fairly out- 
| generalled ; and they have shown their sense of their defeat, no 
less than some lingering remnant of prudence, by quietly allowing 
the new Ministry to enter upon its functions, without em- 
barrassing it by any adverse votes. If the Ministry should con- 
tinue to do the work required of it to the satisfaction of the coun- 
try, the President may feel himself justified in working with it in a 
more permanent manner than originally intended. But, however 
that may be, the Assembly has placed itself so completely inthe wrong 
| throughout the whole progress of the disputes, that its future powers of 
obstruction have been reduced to a minimum; and therealstruggle be- 
tween the factionshas been adjourned tothat duly-appointed time when 
both the President and the Assembly must yield to the opinion of 
the people. The powers of both will expire in 1852 ; and although, 
as a whole, the Assembly has nothing to fear from the popular dis- 
pleasure for any factious opposition which it may display in the 
interval, its individual members will probably find reason to culti- 
yate a good understanding with the constituencies, without 
whose suffrages at that period they will return into obscurity. As 
for the President, he has gained so immensely by his firmness and 
moderation, and his scrupulous adherence to the law which he has 
sworn to administer, as to render it quite improbable that for the 
| remaining months during which he will be the legal head of the 
French ager he will govern otherwise than in strict accord- 
wit 


ance the Constitution. His strong reliance is upon 
the law, and upon the public opinion which supports him 
against those who would either break it themselves, or urge 


him to do so. No coup d’état, however immediately suc- 
cessful, could serve his ultimate purpose so effectually ‘as the 
quiet but firm policy of legality which he now pursues. That pur- 
pose he has avowed to be his re-election to the Presidentship—a 
purpose which is unconstitutional. This is the only weak point of 
his position at present ; but, as the opinion of the country seems 
favourable to him even to this extent, and as the same constituency 
that placed him where he is can, if it pleases, annul that article of 
the Constitution which declares him to be ineligible, he has but to 
pursue his peaceful policy to the due expiry of his term of office, 
and trust to the public for the final result. So satisfactory is the 
| present position of affairs, and so hopeful is the future in the esti- 
mation of the sensitive frequenters of the Bourse of Paris, that the 
prices of the French funds have gone up to a higher percentage 
than they have ever attained at any period since Louis Philippe was 
driven from the throne. 


Tue following is the form of a petition to the House of Commons 
against the Excise Duties on Paper, which we recommend to those 
who take an interest in the question, whether as one of Free-Trade 
or Free Knowledge. The subject has the highest claims upon the 
House in both respects :— 





To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kiugdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in Parliament assembled, the petition of the undersigned 
| Sheweth— 

That the Excise Duty on Paper is greatly injurious to the general interests. 

That the imposition of such Duty has crippled the manufacture of Paper—in- 
terfered with the conduct of the trade—fettered enterprising men of capital 
engaged therein—restricted employment upon which the artizan class have to 
depend, and limited the export trade of the country; while, at the same time, 
the mode of levying such Duty is most harassing and vexatious. 

And, further, that such Duty, by increasing the price of Books, Newspapers, 
and Periodicals, very materially interferes with the efforts made to promote 
Education and diffuse Knowledge among the People. 

Your Petitioners, therefore, pray your honourable House to repeal immediately 
this obnoxious Duty. 

It is all very well for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to give 
himself the airs of injured innocence, as he did on Thursday, 
when an influential deputation upon this subject solicited his atten- 
tion, and to talk of the “ pleasant prospect ” before him of receiving 
so many deputations, a// complaining of the grievance of unfair tax- 
ation; but it is his business, not only to consider the various claims, 
but to bring to the subject both zeal and intelligence, that he may 
relieve industry without diminishing the national resources. It 
will not do in these times for a public servant to talk in this cava- 
lier manner. The country is bound to protest against impolitic 
taxation; and, if a man in the position of Sir Charles Wood can- 
not submit to the “annoyance” of receiving information, the 
sooner he quits his post the better for the public interest. 





DIPLOMATIC CHANGES.—The Queen has been graciously pleased to 
appoint Lieutenant-General the Earl of Westmoreland, G.C.B., now her 
Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the 
Court of Berlin, to be her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary at the Court of Vienna; also to appoint Rear-Admiral 
Sir Edmund Lyons, Bart., and G.C.B., now her Majesty’s Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Swiss Confederation, to be her Majesty’s Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of Stockholm 
Arthur Charles Magenis, Esq., now acting Minister Plenipotentiary at 
the Court of Vienna, is nominated her Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the Swiss Confederation ; and the Hon. Henry George Howard, now 
Secretary to her Majesty’s Legation at the Court of Lisbon, is promoted 
to be Secretary to her Majesty’s Legation at the Court of Vienna. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE AUSTRALIAN CoLONIES.—The Queen has 
been pleased to re-appoint Sir Charles Augustus Fitzroy, Knight, to b« 
Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief in and over the colony of New 
South Wales, and to appoint him to be Captain-General and Governor- 
in-Chief in and over the colonies of Van Diemen’s Land, Victoria, and 
South Australia, and to be Governor-General of all the colonies of 
Australia, including the colony of Western Australia. Sir William 
Thomas Denison, Knight, has been re-appointed Lieutenant-Governor of 
the colony of Van Diemen’s Land, and Sir Henry Edward Fox Young, 
Knight, Lieutenant-Governor of the colony of South Australia; while 
| Charles Joseph La Trobe, Esq., has been raised to the office of Lieute- 
| nant-Governor of the colony of Victoria. 
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COURT AND HAUT TON. 

THE COURT AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 

Her Majesty the Queen and his Royal Highness Prince Albert will arrive at 
Buckingham Palace from Windsor Castle on Monday next. The Court will 
leave Windsor immediately after luncheon, in order to enable her Majesty to pre- 
side at the Privy Council to be held the same afternoon at Buckingham Palace. 
At the Council, her Majesty’s most gracious Speech at the opening of Parliament 
will be read and finally determined upon. Her Majesty and the Prince Consort 
will return to Windsor Castle on Tuesday af ernoon, immediately after the con- 
clusion of the ceremony of opening the session of Parliament. 

It is understood that the Court will come to town for the season on Tuesday, 
Feb. 11. 

Her Majesty and the Prince Consort have dispensed the Royal hospitality 
during the past week to a distinguished circle of visitors; among whom may be 
mentioned his Excellency the Russian Minister and the Baroness Brunnow, his 
Excellency the Belgian Minister, the Duchess of Sutherland and Lady Caroline 
Leveson Gower, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Worcester, the Earl and Countess of Hardwicke, the Earl and Countess of 
Minto and Lady Charlotte Elliot, Lord John Russell, Lord Seymour, Lord and 
Lady Ashburton, and the Right Hon. Fox Maule, M.P. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent dined with the Queen and the Prince 
on Wednesday. 

Her Majesty has taken her accustomed walking and riding exercise daily, 
generally accompanied by the Princes and Princesses of the Royal Family. 

The Prince Consort has enjoyed the diversion of hunting and shooting on 
several days during the week, attended by the noblemen and gentlemen of the 
Royal household. 

The Viscountess Jocelyn has relieved the Viscountess Canning in her duty 
as Lady-in-Waiting on the Queen, 





Their Royal Highnesses the Hereditary Grand Duke and Grand 
Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, with Prince Adolphus of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, accompanied by their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge, the Princess Mary, and the Duke of Cambridge, left Kew, on Saturday 
morning, for Brussels, Hanover, and Berlin. 

We are happy to be enabled to announce that her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Gloucester has recovered from her recent severe indisposition. 

The Duke and Duchess of Norfolk and Lady Adeliza Fitzalan 
Howard, and the Duke and Duchess of Bedford have joined the circle visiting 
the Duke of Rutland, at Belvoir Castle, where a brilliant series of hospitalities 
have been dispensed during the past month. 

Lord and Lady John Russell had a dinner party on Wednesday 
evening, at their residence, in Chesham-place. The company consisted of Baron 
de Brunnow, the Russian Minister, and the Baroness de Brunnow; Count 
Schimmelpenninck, the Netherlands Minister, and Mdlle. Schimmelpenninck ; 
Senor Isturits, the Spanish Minister; the Marquis d'Azeglio, the Sardinian 
Minister; the Attorney-General and Lady Romilly; Mr. Arthur Russell, and 
Mr. George Russell. 

Lord and Lady Stanley and the Hon. Miss Stanley have arrived 
in St. James’s-square from Knowsley Hall. His Lordship will entertain about 
thirty noblemen and gentlemen, members of the Opposition, on Monday week, 
preparatory to the opening of the session. 

The remains of the late Lord Robert Taylour have been deposited, 
with military honours, in the vault of Castlehyde Church, preparatory to re 
moval to the family vaultin England. 

Festivities AT WynYarp PARK.—The local newspapers furnish 
us with extended reports of the princely hospitalities dispensed during the past 
fortnight by the Marquis and Murchioness of Londonderry, at Wynyard Park. 
The principal féte took place on Friday, the 17th ult, in celebration of the 
natal day of the Marchioness, when a grand banquet to forty guests was suc- 
ceeded by a ball, at which all the leading families in the county were present. 

PrivATE THEATRICALS AT FroGNAL.—Viscount and Viscountess 
Sydney have been entertaining a numerous party of fashionable company since 
Christmas at Frognal. On Friday week, an amateur dramatic performance took 
place, at which a very distinguished numerous circle of guests was present. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Sir Joun FRaANKiLIN.—Despatches have been received at the Admi- 
ralty, from Captain Kellett, C.B., of her Majesty’s ship Herald, dated at sea, the 
14th of October, 1850, on his return from Behring’s Straits. The Herald had 
communicated with her Majesty's ship Plover, on the (0th of July, at Chamisso 
Island, where the Plover had passed the preceding winter. The two ships 
preceeded to the northward until they sighted the pack ice, when the 
Herald returned to Caje Lisburne, in quest of Captain Collinson’s 
expedition, and on the 3lst fell in with her Majesty’s ship /nvesti- 
gator, which had made a surprisingly short passage of twenty-six days from the 
Sandwich Islands. The Herald remained cruising off Cape Lisburne, and 
again fell in with the Plover on the 13th of August, on her return from Point 
Barrow, Commander Moore having coasted in his boats, and minutely examined 
the several inlets as far as that point from Icy Cape, without gaining any intelli- 
gence of the missing expedition. Commander Moore and his boat's crew had 
suffered severely from exposure to cold. Captain Kellett, having fully victualled 
the Plover, ordered her to winter in Grantley Harbour (her former anchorage at 
Chamisso Island not being considered safe), and then returned to the southward 
on his way to England. Dispatches have also been received from Captain Col- 
linson, C.B., of her Majesty’s ship Enterprise, and Commander M‘Clure, of her 
Majesty’s ship Jnavestigator, but they contain nothing calling for especial at- 
tention. 

Nava Surveys.—The Speedwell, surveying vessel, Master Edward 
K. Calver, left Woolwich, on Tuesday, to resume her surveying duties on the 
coast of Scotland. After she arrives at her surveying station she will only have 
two men kept upon her, it being left to her commander to employ the number 
he may require to assist in the requisite duties selected in the locality, and paid 
at the rate of 21s. per week ; and that plan is ordered to be adopted, when pos- 
sible, on all the home surveying stations. The new arrangement is expected 
to be more economicai than the plan previously adopted, as there were many 
weeks, and sometimes months, when the crews of surveying vessels had to re- 
main in an inactive state, owing to unfavourable weather. The men hired for 
surveying duties under the new system will only be paid for the days they are 
actually employed. 

Tue Mercuant SEAMEN’s Funp.—The trustees of Dartmouth 
have issued a circular to all the receivers of the dues not to grant any relief to 
shipwrecked seamen unless sick, maimed, or hurt, as the present state of the 
funds is only equal to relieve the decrepid, worn-out, and sick seamen, and the 
widows and children of those who have a legal claim, agreeably to the 2nd sec. 
4th and 5th Will. 4,c. 52. The ports of Whitby and Sunderland also refuse 
to relieve shipwrecked seamen for similar reasons. 

Repuction or NAVAL Capsts.—It is reported that the Admi- 
ralty have determined to reduce the number of entries of cadets in the naval 
service for the year 1851 from 190 to 80. This is stated to be absolutely neces- 
sary, or the list will, in a few years, be again crowded with old mates. 

Mriurrary SCHOOLMASTERS FOR Depots.—The following circular, 
dated Horse Guards, 14th of January, has lately been issued by the Adjutant- 
General to commanding officers:—‘* When a regiment to which a trained 
schoolmaster has been appointed is ordered to embark for foreign service, care 
must be taken to select the best qualified pupil who has been attending the 
regimental school for the purpose of acting as schoolmaster to the regimental 
dépét, to which it is understood the usual grant will be made, on application to 
the Secretary at War for the provision of the prescribed books and materials 
required for the use of the school.” 

DIscONTINUANCE «F Irish Mruitia AGENTs.—A circular from the 
Secretary at War, dated War-office, 20th of January, has just been forwarded to 
colonels of Irish militia regiments to the effect that from the 31st of March next 
agents for the disembodied militia regiments are to be discontinued. 

Tue Hone-Konc ComMAND.—Major-General Staveley was, ac- 
cording to letters dated Hong-Kong, 29th of November, to leave for Bombay by 
the next mail, in which presidency he has been appointed the second major- 
general in command of the troops. Major-General Jervois, K.H., the newly- 
appointed general officer on the staff at Hong-Kong, does not, however, leave 
England for his command until the 20th of February; it is, therefore, doubtful 
whether the former will leave Hong-Kong until the arrival of his successor. 

Tur Vacant CoLoNeLcies.—Nothing has yet been decided with 
reference to the vacant colonelcies of the 23rd and 65th Regiments, alihough the 
former has now been vacant since the 4th inst. Amongst the names mentioned 
last week, that of Lieut.-General Sir John Hanbury, K.C.H., has been named 

for one of the vacancies. 

THe OFFICE OF QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL.—Various reports are 
in circulation as to this appointment, but we are enabled to state that it is not 
yet decided whether a successor to the late Sir J. W. Gordon will be appointed 
or not. 

Navat Mrpats.—The following notice has been issued from the 
Admiralty :—*t Three years and seven months have now elapsed since notice 
was first issned, by command of her Majesty, in the Gazette of ist June, 1847, 
requiring all persons to make application who should consider themselves qua- 
lified to receive a medal for their services during the late wars, as therein spe- 
cified. Although above 17,000 officers, seamen, and marines, and soldiers 
serving as marines, have, after investigation, been declared qualified, it is sup- 
posed that some claims may be still outstanding. My Lords the Commissioners 
of the Admiralty therefore direct, that all remaining claims, under the Gazette 
notices of Ist June, 1847, Ist June, 1848, and llth February, 1850, be brought 
forward without loss oftime ; and notice is hereby given, that no claim will be 
taken into consideration unless it is submitted before the Ist May next ensuing. 
By command of their Lordships, J. PARKER.” 











The Glasgow Daily Mail contains an account of a clergyman, the 
pastor of the Levern church, at Barrhead, having been convicted in the penalty 
of £20 for poaching on Sunday, the 5th ult. The reverend gentleman had set 
a snare, and taken somegame upon the estate of the Earl of Glasgow. The pub- 
lie prosecutor requested that the penalty might be mitigated to £10; but the 
Provost of Paisley, where the case was heard, refused to entertain the appli- 
cation. 








TOWN TALK AND TABLE TALK. 


Some six months have elapsed since the last column of “ Talk” was 
presented to our readers. The season of 1850 was then upon the wing. 
The last musical echoes of the year were dying away in opera and con- 
cert-room—fashionable shops were falling into a graceful negligé—the 
dull reign of brown holland was asserting itself in drawingroom 
and boudoir—the usual social languor which marks the close of a season 
was inspiring the wonted temporary distaste for crowded salons, and dis- 
gust for the hot white paving-stones of Pall Mall; by consequence, the 
light of any autumnal morning shone upon heavy trains bound Scotland- 
ward, and the crowded decks of France and Belgium paddling steamers 
—in a word, to use a delightful piece of hyperbole which I once heard 
employed, “ London was emptying, and the world was filling.” The 
dreary time of wintry dullness, of moral and social as well as of phy- 
sical fog, succeeded ; the annually recurring epoch when the buzz of the 
social world of London sinks the lowest; when the thousand rumours 
and legions of on dits, and the multitudinous chit-chat, those myriads of 
mental and quizzical dragon-flies, which go darting, and glancing, and 
sparkling through the summer atmosphere of our minds, lie torpid and 
nipped by the unkindly influence of the dull times when physical Lon- 
don indeed continues to move and breathe, to eat and drink and sleep, 
but when mental London takes its rest for the ensuing campaign—lies 
fallow, in fact, to bear the better and the richer crop of schemes and 
whims—projects literary, artistic, social, and political—which will glance 
and rustle in the coming summer breezes. And now then we are 
beginning to leap into life again. The dragon-flies are rousing 
from their cells and poising their wings, the buds and shoots of 
the forthcoming mental harvest are peeping above the soil, and 
all the world is agreed upon it, that the crop will be the most lux- 
uriant which has ever sprung in England. The season of 1851 will 
indeed be an epoch in our social and industrial annals. It will be sig- 
nalised by a gathering of people greater, probably, than has ever taken 
place since the four rivers ran round Eden ; and by a display of the pro- 
duce of human skill and human labour, in which will be summed up the 
accumulated triumphs of modern art, science, and civilisation. As Mr. 
Macaulay pauses in his “ History,” at the period when Feudal power gave 
way with its last crashin favour of Constitutional Government, to sketch 
the social and domestic condition of England, so future historians 
will linger upon the opening of the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, to describe, apropos of its great Labour Jubilee, 
the progress of Britain and the world in the useful arts—to settle the 
exact stage at which the great onward moving army had arrived in the 
universal march towards scientific, artistic, and industrial perfection. 
With such a season dawning upon us, we may well look ahead with 
a mingled feeling of suspense, almost amounting to awe—of curious per- 
plexity—of eager and joyful expectation, dashed, perhaps, with the flut- 


/ tering and scarcely acknowledged trepidation of the experimentalist, 


who, implements in hand, stands breathless upon the brink of a great 
discovery. And in this frame of mind is London gradually filling again. 
Everybody anticipates—everybody discusses—everybody, after his own 
fashion, prophesies the thick-coming events of the next eight months. 
We are upon the threshold of an eventful season. Business and plea- 
sure will ferment and bubble, and work up strongly in London during 
the ensuing summer heats. At present we have the hush of anticipation. 
Is it unnatural, that, previous to the plunge, we should pause to summon 
our energies; that there should steal over the morale of society some- 
thing of that expectant calm which brooded over the Baltic, when 
“the boldest held his breath—for a time ?” 

Of course, previously to the bursting of the vague flowers of rhetoric 
of the Queen’s speech, and previously to the blowing of the earliest spring 
blossoms in Covent Garden—previously, that-is to say, to the recognized 
and authentic opening of the season—the monster topic of the day has 
made awful havoc among the smaller and defenceless topics, which he 
has come down upon and gobbled up without pity or remorse. 

How many people will the season of 1851 see in London, is the favourite 


| topic with the speculative arithmeticians of the day. How much money 








will the season of 1851 see spent in London, is the favourite topic with 
the speculative financiers of the day. I have taken some pains to 
examine and collect the different estimates ; but, as they can in general 


be founded upon no more substantial data than the individual opinions 
of their upholders, the calculations in question are, to say the least of 
them, something gossamery. The more moderate school of calculators 
content themselves with doubling the ordinary population of London. 
More sanguine spirits estimate that the Continental influx alone will be 
sufficient for that end, and that we shall have a bearded foreigner for 
every smooth-ehinned Cockney. Provincial Britain, again, is anticipated 
as likely to send up nearly three times the amount of the foreign quota ; 
so that the school of calculators in question deluge us with an inunda- 
tion of something like seven millions of hungry men, women, and 
children, all intent upon the sights and sounds, the eatables and drink- 
ables of London! The next question is, how much this goodly crowd in- 
tends to fling into the expectant hats owned by the dwellers in the great 
capital. Doctors, as before and as usual, disagree. A £5 note is esti- 
mated, in some quarters, as likely to be the average figure disbursed by 
each sight-seer. People with grander notions, and possibly with better- 
filled purses, scout the humble flimsy, and magnanimously insist that 
each visitor must at least spend double. Here, of course, you will find 
an estimator upon the more liberal scale of expenditure applying his no- 
tions to the more populous scale of expectant visitors; there, you have 
the reverse process taking place; anon, a medium breed of estimators is 
produced, by crossing the great estimate of influx with the small esti- 
mate of expenditure; but the general result seems to be, that what 
weight of authority we possessis in favour of estimating the amount likely 
to be rained upon gaping London next season as something ranging from 
fifteen to twenty millions of sterling pounds. How much was made, or 
imagined to be made, in the railway year, I know not. But, in the vast 
majority of instances, the mint of Capel-court produced but fairy money 
—deceitful gold, which turned to clipped oak-leaves in the owners’ 
breeches-pockets. So will it not be with the Exhibition coin. Genuine 
metal that—ringing to the ear, glittering to the eye, temptingly palpable 
to the finger-ends. Yankee eagles, Spanish dollars, Prussian thalers, 
Italian florins, Dutch guelders, Russian roubles, Hamburg marks, 
Austrian ducats, and our next-door neighbour’s neat little Na- 
poleons, or fat, burly five-franc pieces—all transmuted into English 
gold and silver—all sporting as sovereigns, half-sovereigns, crowns, 
half-crowns, shillings, sixpences, and fourpenny-bits, through exulting 
John Bull’s pockets. A goodly sight, my masters; may we all 
live to see it! 

An ancient Parliamentary notability has just departed. Mr. William 
Holmes, the most consummate “ whip ” who ever mustered the stragglers 
of St. Stephen’s to a close and critical division, is no more. His vrai- 
semblance will be found in another column. The ancient Tory discipli- 
narian has left a strange but honourable memory behind him. A 
finished man of the world—a scholar and a wit, overflowing with bon- 
hommie—staunch to his party as buttress to its wall—conversant with 
every phase of London West-end life—a consummate cajoler of honour- 
able gentlemen who did not know their own minds—an inimitable di- 
plomatist when the result of the intrigue was to be a vote gained to his 
Tory friends—the late Conservative whipper-in was the perfection of his 
anomalous, but practically important vocation. For I suspect that 
most Ministers will admit, that capital working under-secretaries 
may be found by the score for a single first-rate “ whip.” This officer 
requires the delicate mingling of so many and so nice qualifications. 
A division is coming off; it is important for Ministers, and turns more 
or less upon a puzzling and disuniting question. Then blaze forth the 
talents of your perfect whipper-in. He knows every doubtful man—he 
knows his haunts and his habits—his ambitions and his desires. He is 
especially up to his hobbies. He understands how to hint promotion in 
a squeeze of the hand—how to convey a private impression of minis- 
terial approbation in an almost imperceptible movement of the eye-lid. 
Daily and hourly, by hints, nods, jogs, and winks, the accomplished 
whipper-in does his spiriting, and the division is all but secure. His 
night comes on—it waxes—it wanes. “ What! allour men not here! 
Put up So-and-so to speak against time.” So-and-so accordingly bursts 
into a flaming flood of indignant oratory, and a lot of respectable country 
gentlemen in the strangers’ gallery nod to each other, and say, “ Ah! 
come now; there’s a patriot!” Meantime where is the whipper-in ? 
Galloping, as hard as the sinewy bay in his brougham can go, from street 
to square, from pillar to post ; tracking the absentees with the nose of a 
Cuban blood-hound; pouncing upon them with the spring of a Bengal 
tiger; coaxing them with the tongue of the serpent, the wisest and the 
subtlest of the beasts; and, finally, bearing the last down in triumph 
just as the division-bell is ringing and rattling through all the lobbies 
and avenues of the House of Commons. AnGus B. REACH. 





GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION OF 1851. 

Tue task of constructing the vast edifice in Hyde Park is nearly perfected : it 
has been publicly announced that the interior will, by next week, be ready for 
the reception of goods, and, consequently, the principal work now to be per- 
formed lies in the arrangement of the tables, counters, stands, shelves, &c., 
with the interesting and marvellous objects which will be stored upon them ; 
in the execution of the light and gay decoration adopted by Mr. Owen Jones, 
both inside and outside ; in the adjustment of the machinery, and in the adap- 
tation of the miles of calico blinds, which are to ward off the heat of the sun. 
The glazing of the transept being completed, advance has been made with the 
painting of the ribs and purlins inside. The general effect is certainly novel and 
pleasing, the specimen of the gallery, at the entrance of the transept (painted 
as it is to remain), is also agreeable. The tone of the blue should, it appears 
to us, be brighter where it is seen, as in the girders, relieved only by white. 
The aspect is very cheerful, but the yellow on the columns is rather gaudy and 
starving. That portion of the transept window (south) painted outside (con- 
trary to the original intention of keeping it a plain stone-colour) blue and white, 
appears to be generally approved of, though, as the Jimes judiciously observes, 
what with the flags, and the calico shade, and the decorations, these “ usual 
attributes of a fair must be skilfully handled, or the Crystal Palace may de- 
generate into a huge vulgarity.” ; 

From the communicated arrangements of the Executive Committee, an intend. 
ing visitor is now enabled to gather a pretty clear notion of the adjustment of 
the interior of the Palace of Glass to the magnificent purposes of the Exhibition. 
Let him suppose himself to be entering by the central entrance at the eastern ex- 
tremity, viz. that immediately adjoining the Knightsbridge Barracks, on his right 
hand lies the north, on his left hand is the south. He will first find himself in 
the midst of specimens the produce and handicraft of the United States; ap- 
proximating these are contributions from Russia, also placed on both sides, north 
and south, of the central avenue. On the south side, next to those of Russia, 






































will be seen the examples of the wealth and industry of Norway and Sweden; 
whilst the productions from Northern Germany join those of Russia on the north. 
and those of Norway and Sweden on the south of the central passage. Next are 
ranged the industrial specimens of the Zollverein on both sides, north and south; 
then those of the Austrian empire, joined on the north by the products of Hol- 
land. The commerce and industry of Belgium are next accommodated on both 
sides ; adjacent, also on both sides, will be located the contributions of France. 
Portugal, Spain, and Italy are next in the northern division ; whilst Switzerland 
and her produce are to be found on the south side: here, close at hand, will be 
arranged the mannfactures and produce of Mexico and Brazil; those of Ezvpt 
and Turkey occupy the remaining compartments on the north side close to the 
transept; then come the articles from Greece, Persia, and Arabia, whilst those 
of China, &c. are to be distributed on the south side. 

The visitor now crosses the transept, and, after viewing the contributions from 
the East Indies and our colonial possessions, will advance upon the arts and 
manufactures of the United Kingdom, the machinery being in possession of the 
north-western portion of the Building. The galleries will be divided into simi- 
larly geographical! distinction. 

The central avenue or passage will extend uninterruptedly from east to west 
forty-eight feet in width. 7 

Independently of the transept, eight other passages run across the Building 
from north to south, interrupted only at the eastern and western extremities by 
the entrances there. 7 

The more minute space-arrangements for the productions of the United King- 
dom and her colonies retain the classification into the thirty sections. Of the 
four grand divisions—raw produce, machinery, manufactures, and the fine arts 
—the articles included within the first (raw produce) will be located on the south 
side; those of the second (machinery) will be found on the north side; the 
frontage on both sides (north and south) being occupied by manufactures and 
the fine arts. To be even more explicit: let the visitor suppose, as before, that 
he has crossed the transept. On each side of him, a frontage of seven bays, each 
24 feet wide, will be filled with the contributions from the East Indies and the 
colonies ; then, on the north-side frontage, will appear the articles from the 
United Kingdom, thus placed :—Specimens of paper-printing and bookbinding ; 
next, furniture and upholstery, piper-hangings, &c.; next, manufactures used 
for architectural or building decorations in marbies, porphyries, artificial stones, 
&c.; next, manufactures in leather, skins, furs, &c.; next, manufactures in 
cotton. The visitor will here have arrived at the western extremity of the 




















EXAMPLES IN WHICH COUNTERS, CASES, ETC., MAY BE ARRANGED IN THE GALLERIES, 


Building. Crossing over to the south side of the central passage, and retracing 
his steps, he will find in this frontage linen manufactures; next, printed, dyed, 
and coloured fabrics; next, worsted and woollen manufactures; next, manu- 
factures in hardware, cutlery, surgical instruments, locks, and grates. The 
spaces behind in this southern division will be occupied by furniture, hardware, 
agricultural and mining implements and specimens, Silks, velvets, tapestry, 
jewellery, light and fancy miscellaneous wares, clothing, cutlery, hardware, 
glass, together with specimens of naval architecture, philosophical instruments, 
mechanical engineering, vegetable and animal food, chemical produce, will be 
located in the Galleries. 

Various directions and notifications, addressed specially to exhibitors, re- 
specting the arrangement of their tables or counters, have been issued by the 
Executive Committee. Of these, the following, as to the extent to which 
counters will be furnished by the Commissioners, is important :- 

** In all those cases where an exhibitor does not care either to exercise his 
own taste in displaying his articles, or to use the power of regulating the 
amount of vacant space immediately surrounding them, as he might do by 
building up steps or shelves, affixing brackets, &c., but is content to have his 





articles laid out on a plain deal counter of some uniform width and height, the 
Executive Committee will be prepared to furnish such an uniform plain deal 
counter. 

It must be obvious that it will be impossible to determine what sort of 
counters will be thus adopted for each class, or the actual position of them, 
until the Executive Committee are made acquainted with the extent to which 
exhibitors propose to avail themselves of the privilege of gratifying their own 
taste, and arranging their articles in their own way. The principle which will 
guide the Executive Committee is, first, to leave every one to please himself, 
subject to general control, and then to act on behalf of those who are indiffer- 
ent, unable, or decline to act. 

“It has been already explained that vertical, wall, or partition space may be 
obtained by suspending fabrics over lines, &c., by hanging draperies fr 
girders. In all cases where the Executive Committee are called upon to p 
vide vertical space, &c., and where these means will suffice, they will be ack pred, 
But, until the articles are seen, and actually deposited within the Building, the 
Executive Committee will not be able to define to what extent they will provide 
more substantial modes of obtaining vertical space, ‘ 
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6‘ Some misapprehension has existed, that an exhibitor, having an allotment 
of vertical space, is thereby necessarily entitled to some indefinite amount of 
horizontal space. As ageneral rule, vertical space must be interpreted literally ; 
for, if it were not so, and every exhibitor on vertical space was entitled to project 
his articles over those of another exhibitor immediately below, serious incon- 
veniences would result in many cases, still there may be some instances where 
a‘moderate projection (say not exceeding two feet) can be allowed without de- 
triment toa neighbouring exhibitor; and the Executive Committee will use 
every exertion to find the best accommodation for every one having vertical 
space, consistently with justice to those exhibitors who have allotments of floor 
or counter space: but the extent to which this may be possible cannot be de- 
fined, until it is seen how far exhibitors having vertical space, and exhibitors 
having horizontal space in the same class, are disposed mutually to accommodate 
one another. 

When all exhibitors who desire to have their own way and work in con- 
cert shall have done so, the Executive Committee will be prepared to do 
their best in carrying out the arrangements necessary for displaying the remain- 
ing articles ; but if exhibitors decline co-operating together, then the decision 
will be made by the Executive Committee.” 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR COUNTERS. 


may be placed in any direction north to south, or east to west, provided they 
do not extend beyond the boundaries of the space allotted to their class, or 
into the general passages; but it is requested that counters and cases should be 
multiples of 4 feet, as far as possible. No vertical or counter space in the gal- 
leries must rise above 7 feet from the floor. 

Acircular from the Executive Committee, respecting the allotment of space 
for Agricultural Implements, affixes the following conditions:—‘‘1. That, 
although the shafts must be sent with wagons, horse gear, steam-engines 
rollers, drills, horse hoes, horse rakes, and similar implements, for the purpose 
of moving and trying them, the shafts will not be allowed to remain attached to 
these implements when within the Building, as they would occupy unnecessay 
space. 2. That exhibitors will be allowed to hang up all small implements, 
such as harrows, &c. on frames, which they will be expected to provide. 3. 
That exhibitors will be allowed to place ploughs, and similar implements, one 
above the other, on light frames, which they will be expected to provide, so as to 
make the most of the room. 4. That duplicates of the same implements, or such 
as are dissimilar only in minor detail, power, or size, must be omitted. 5. That, 
in order to prevent the same implement being shown by several different parties, 
exhibitors must give the priority to implements of their own invention and ma- 

nufacture. As the Exposition 
includes all branches of in- 





== ‘dustry, and, as a full pro- 
portion has been appropriated 
to agricultural machinery, no 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR COUNTERS, 


They have also announced, respecting the fittings-up of the space, that the 
boundaries of each class of goods have been fixed, and counters, &c. of one 
class must not extend into the limits of the adjacent classes. Counters project- 
ing into the great central passage must not be built up higher than four feet at 
summit: they may be raised in steps from the ground. Every passage leading 
out of the great central passage to the north or south must be eight feet wide, 
and in the centre of the twenty-four feet space between the columns. No com- 
munication from east to west between passages without special leave in writing. 
Passages taken out of exhibiting space by exhibitors must be, en the ground, 
not less than five feet wide ; and in the gallery, not lessthan three feet. Counters 
below a gallery may be built up to nineteen feet, if required. Vertical wall or 
partition space must not project into the great central passage. 

Specimens of the arrangements proposed for counters, shelves, and ver- 
tical space, on the ground-floor, are presented in our present week’s Illustra- 
ions. 

Examples in which counters, cases, &c. may be arranged in the galleries are to 
be found in the plan engraved on the preceding page. Exhibitors are reminded 
that there must be always a clear passage of 5 feet next the railings in the gal- 
leries, and no intermediate passages less than 3 feet. Cases, counters, &c. 


hibitors respecting the shape 
of their stands cannot be 
guaranteed to be fully com- 
plied with; but their con- 
venience will be studied as 
far as the form of the Build- 
ing, the alleys for the pnb- 
lic, and other circumstances, 
will admit.” 

When the aggregate space to 
each section is marked off in 
the Building, the allotment of 
it among exhibitors materially 
devolves on the sectional com- 
mittees or their chairmen. 
The arrangement of articles 
will be left to the individual for- 
warding them, so that he may 
exercise his own taste or dis- 
cretion entirely in their 
exhibition. The contractors, 
Messrs. Fox and Co., we again 
remind our readers, will un- 
dertake, after due communi- 
cation, to receive and unpack 
articles, keep them in order, 
and supply cases, stands, and 
decorations for stalls, &c. 

The Executive Committee 
notify, that, upon receiving a 
request and copy of the in- 
structions sent to Messrs. Fox 
and Co., they will send a cer- 
tificate that the fittings have 
been completed to those exhi 
bitors who may not be able t 
superintend the arr t 





























the Home Department. After all, it would have been but the watching over the 
properties of the good ‘and industrious citizens against the attacks of the bad 
and idle members of society. 

The Sappers and Miners at present engaged on the Building have been mark- 
ing out the spaces for the passages by lines of red paint. The actual division, 
by hoarding, &c., of the compartments allotted to foreign and home contributors, 
is commenced ; and, as next week preparations are to be entered npon for the 
reception of foreign goods, the public have received official notice that they will 

altogether excluded from visiting the Building after the 3rd February. So 
Strictly, are we assured, will this order be observed, that every Royal Commis- 
sioner, member of the Executive Committee, &c., will be provided with a 
special ticket of admission, which he will have to show, in order to enter beyond 
the offices of the Executive Department, &c. 

The report of M. B. d’Azy on the credit of 500,000f. to defray the expense for 
the transport of articles to the Exhibition, from France, has been approved of by 
the Committee. A vote has been taken on the subject, and carried by a large 
majority of the Assembly. A further credit of 100,000f. is recommended for the 
purchase of patterns, &c. ; anda sum of 50,000f., to assist the operatives desirous of 
visiting London on the occasion. The total sum voted is 638,000f. (£25,520.) 

The Portuguese Commissioners publicly announce the various articles to be 
sent from Portugal—wool, flax, African cotton, Cape Verd coffee, oil, dried 
fruits, honey, cheese, medicinal plants, timber, marbles, minerals, salt, arms and 
implements, Jnaval models, sail-cloth, printed cottons, coarse woollens, carpets, 
woods, and furuiture. 

Manufactures in gold, silk, lace, jewellery, embroidery, woods, oils, petri- 
factions, and fruits are named from Syria; mother of pearl work is proffered 
from the Pacha of Jerusalem ; marbles and flowers from Mr. Consul Finn ; and 
some gold antique curiosities from Colonel Rose, the Syrian Consul-General. 

A monster block of anthracite coal is to be brought from the Swansea Col- 
lieries. It is 17 feet long, 4} feet wide, 3 feet thick, and weighs nearly four tons. 
The colliers in the employ of the owners (Messrs. James and Aubrey) gavo 
three days’ work to the raising it, -» Without other reward than a barrel of 
beer presented to them to celebrate the safe landing of this specimen. 

Tin and lead ores, Cornish minerals, porphyries, clays, slates, crystals, venti- 
lator for coal-mines, ore-dressing machines, breakwater, cooking apparatus, 
steam-engines (various), tables, chairs, mineralogical and geological maps of 
Cornwall, pebble porphyry, granite and serpentine columns, pedestals and 
tables, vases, &c., ap in the promised returns from the Truro district. 

The exhibitors (some 395) from Ireland appear to be in great spirits with the 
amount of space (9254 feet counter space, and 14,226 feet wall space) and other ar- 
rangements to accommodate their enterprise. Though late in the field, they are 
organizing visiting clubs among their workpeople. Exertions, especially in 
Dublin, are being made to induce the mechanic and artizan class to visit the 
Exhibition. The space allotted for the Dublin district is 10,840 superficial feet. 
Marbles, minerals, chemicals, animal and vegetable substances, carriages, tabinet 
looms ; agricultural, philosophical, and musical instruments; woollens, linen, 
saddlery, paper, carpets, floor-cloth, lace, embroidery, clothing, cutlery, hard- 
ware, jewellery, glass, furniture, paper-hangings, bog-oak ornaments, marble 
tables, stone carving, turning in ivory and wood, die-sinking, &c., figure among 
the articles enumerated in the Dublin list. Ata meeting in Dublin on the 25th, 
@ report of the efforts of the Local Committee was read, and a new subscription 
list, for the general purposes of forwarding the articles to the Exhibition, and 
assistance to the working- men’s clubs, &c., was determined upon. 

The Central Association at Leeds of all the clubs in the district, which pro- 
vides an agency for general arrangements, so as to prevent confusion, is well 
worthy of imitation. Conveyance and lodging could be more certainly and 
os provided, and we hope so sensible a concentration will be generally 

opted. 

The answer from the Executive Committee to exhibitors proposing to have at- 
tendance at the place assigned in the Building, declares that the rules and condi- 
tions upon which attendance can be permitted are not yet matured. “It must, 
however, be borne in mind that it will only be possible to grant the privilege to 





themselves. 

So far the gigantic task of allotting the space for the thousands of exhibitors 
who have claimed it, is somewhat accomplished. None but those engaged in such 
@ service can have an adequate idea of the onerous and harassing duties which 
have been imposed on the Executive Committee, whose willingness to attend to 
and accommodate all classes of contributors has been as remarkable, as the im- 
partiality and good sense which have hitherto characterised their discharge of 
their important functions. . 

We hear with regret of the enormous demand insisted upon for the services ot 
the police (the division A, with members of the detective force), who are to be 
entrusted with the care of protecting the Building and its contents. Will our 
readers credit us, when we say that report fixes the amount of the demand 
at £8000 to £10,000? Mr. Mayne, the Police Commissioner, will be invested 
with the full responsibility for the safety of the Great Exhibition, but our me- 
tropolitan Argus seems in this case to be determined to be amply paid for the 
use of his hundred eyes. Surely this expense might have been borne by the 
Government: not asixpence has yet been, or will be (despite Mr. Paxton’s 
letter) extracted from the public purse for the advancement or interests of the 
Exhibition ; but the protection of the collected results of the trade and industry 
of the empire from mischief and injury, might have been fairly conceded by 
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GKEAT FEXILILITION BUILDING.—SECTIONAL VIEW OF GALLERIES. 


those exhibitors who have received allotment of space of sufficient amount to 
enable them to accommodate the attendant within the allotment.” 

An immense bloek of coal is now being raised for the Exhibition, from 
the Speedwell pit, one of the mines of Richard Barrow, Esq., Stavely, 
Derbyshire, on the estate of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire. The dimensions 
of the block after being perfectly squared, are—17 feet 6 inches long, 6 feet 
wide, and 4 feet deep. Its estimated weight is upwards of 16 tons. 
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fHE BANQUET IN THE KING’S ROOM,!MANSION-HOUSE DUBLIN. 








THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 





INAUGURATION BANQUET OF THE LORD MAYOR 
OF DUBLIN. 


THE grand festival given by the Lord Mayor of the city of Dublin, in 
honour of his inauguration, took place on Tuesday week. The old 
Mansion-house has been under repair since the accession of the present 
chief magistrate; and although the exterior could not be completed, 
the re-decoration of the saions and drawingrooms was accomplished. 
The splendid oak panelling of the two great reception-rooms has been 
newly polished and varnished; the fine old portraits have had their 
frames newly and richly gilt ; the window draperies have been renewed 


in Irish damask, and the general furnishing of the rooms has been re- | 


stored in magnificent style, and in the truest taste. The vestibule was 
decorated for the occasion with laurel interspersed with wreaths of arti- 
ficial flowers, surrounding swords, muskets, and bayonets, grouped star- 
wise; on the oak panelled walls. At each side of the entrance leading 
to the Banquet-room was fixed a figure in complete armour. 

The King’s Room, in which the Banquet was held, presented a scene 
of tasteful splendour. The walls were painted in new and tasteful de- 
signs, and the panels were covered with hatchments, displaying the 


armorial bearings of the Irish nobility. Fronting the principal entrance, | 


and immediately over the chairman’s seat, was a large crown, with the 
initials “ V. R.” in gas jets. The entire front of the gallery was em- 


bowered with evergreens, interspersed with bouquets, and the panelling | 


in front was festooned with wreaths of ivy and laurel, amidst which 
were coloured lamps. Under the illuminated crown was displayed the 
arms of Lord Clarendon; and around the walls, at regular intervals, 
were presented beautifully painted heraldic devices. Over the principal 
entrance, the coat of arms of the Lord Mayor, surmounted by his Lord- 
ship’s family crest, and quartered with the city arms, was exhibited in 
gas jets; whilst around the walls several national illuminated devices 
were exhibited—the Irish harp and crown, with stars, crescents, &c. 
The section of the hall directly facing the principal entrance was occu- 
pied by a raised dais, traversed by the head table, having in its centre 
the Lord Mayor's chair of state, and at either side, to the right and to 
the left, the seats for the Lord-Lieutenant, the noblity, the Judges, the 
city members, the members of the Town-Council, and other distinguished 
guests. From this semicircular centre the other tables (eight in number) 
extended in parallel lines across the entire extent of the spacious hall. 
The display of plate was very superb. 

The scene was altogether very splendid, particularly at the moment 
when the Lord Mayor took his seat, and when his Excellency the Lord- 
Lieutenant and the glittering throng of military officers, Deputy-Lieu- 
tenants, and members of the Government staff, appeared seated in full 
uniform. The Lord Mayor was dressed in his full robes of office, wear- 
ing the silver chain and collar of SS. His Excellency entered the Ban- 
quet-Room at a few minutes before eight o'clock. He was received at 
the entrance by the Lord Mayor, and a large body of the Town-Council 
in their robes, and conducted to his seat to the right of the chair. His 
Excellency wore the Windsor uniform of blue and gold, with the Vice- 
regal star and collar of St. Patrick, He was accompanied by the several 
members of his suite,in their state uniform. His Excellency was re- 
ceived on his entrance into the Banquet-Room with the usual honours— 
the guests all standing, and the splendid military band stationed in the 
gallery playing the National Anthem. 

The dinner, served by Mr. Ingram, was of the first character. 

The company sat down to dinner at eight o’clock. The Right Hon. the 
Lord Mayor presided. At his right were— 

The Lord-Lieutenart, his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, his Grace the Duke 
of Leinster, the Marquis Conyngham, Lord Milltown, Lord C. Russell, Lord W. 
Fitzgerald, Lord Howth, Baron de Robeck, Lord Gort, Lord Naas, the Bishop of 
Meath, Lord Talbot de Malahide, Sir W. Somerville, Hon. Captain Lindsay, Hon. 
G. Ponsonby, Hon. W. H. Hutchinson, the Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s 
Bench, the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, Baron Pennefather, Sir Philip 
Crampton, Baron Lefroy, and Mr. Justice Moore. 

At the left of the chair were— 

The ex-Lord Mayor, the Lord Chancellor, the Marquis of Drogheda, the Mar- 
quis of Kildare, the Lord Viscount Suirdale, Lord Dunsany, Lord Bellew, Sir 
Thomas Redington, Hon. and Rev. Dean Pakenham, Hon. E. Lawless, the Master 
of the Rolls, the Chief Baron, Baron Richards, and Mr. Justice Jackson. 


The Rev. Mr. Jameson, chaplain to the Lord Mayor, having said grace, 

The Lord Mayor then rose, and proposed the usual loyal toasts, which 
having been duly honoured, 

The Lord Mayor rose, and said :— 

Gentlemen, we will now drink the health of our distinguished guest, his Excel- 
l=ncy the Lord-Lieutenant, and connect with it the toast of ‘* Prosperity to Ire- 
land ’—a sentiment which his Excellency has very near at heart. (Hear, hear.) 
He has been for upwards of four years in this country, and has gone through 
times of the greatest difficulty ; and Iam sure we all feel that his Excellency 
has done as much as he could possibly have done to alleviate the wants and dis- 
tresses of our country, and promote its prosperity. (Hear.) I therefore give 
you, gentlemen, ‘* The Health of his Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant, and, 
coupled with it, Prosperity to Ireland.” (Loud cheers.) 

His Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant rose amidst cheers, and said :— 

Delighted though I am sure we are with our reception here this night, yet this 
meeting appears to me to afford matter for reflection still more gratifying, and, 
I would say, of far higher importance than anything that is connected with our 
personal enjoyment. We meet here not alone to inaugurate the first magistrate 
of this great city—we meet not alone to celebrate the accession to office of an 
eminent and justly-esteemed citizen (cheers)—our meeting records a principle 

more universally extolled than practised, the benefits of which are more firmly 
established upon theory than deduced from experience. I consider, gentlemen, 
hat this night we celebrate the principle of purity of election; and never was it 
better illustrated, nor upon a larger scale, than at the recent municipal elec- 
tions; and, connected as I am—if I may without presumption say so—con- 
nected as I feel myself to be with this city, anxious as I am for all that concerns 
the honour and the welfare of its citizens—I do rejoice that it should have been 
the good fortune of Dublin to set an example which other cities and other con- 
stituencies agree in admiring, and will, I trust, not neglect to imitate. Upon the 
passing of the Municipal Bill, the determination to adopt and act upon it for the 
public good was strikingly and universally manifested. d eit 
sition and their talents, are eminently qualified to take part in the administra- 
tion of public affairs, came forward in honourable rivalry with each other to 
solicit the suffrages of their fellow-citizens; and, at a time when matter for ex- 
citement assuredly was not wanting, all political and religious differences were 


forgotten, in order faithfully to discharge the duties committed to them for the | 


public good. And, gentlemen, we know the result, and I think I may say that 
a corporation which so completely represents the wealth, the intelligence, the 
respectability, the opinions, and the interests of the second city of the empire, can 
challenge comparison with any municipal body that ever was, and is ever likely 
to be called into existence. (Loudcheers.) From the very clear and able re- 
port which a short time ago was laid before the council, I gather that the new 
corporation will have no sinecure ; for, in addition to its own ordinary functions, 
it must take upon itself the arduous duties hitherto performed by inde- 
pendent bodies, together with that which, whether in public or in private, 
is always considered the most arduous _task—that of making both ends 
meet—(laughter)—for it is long since the city treasury has laboured under that 
embarrassment which a surplus is now-a-days supposed to occasion to a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. (Laughter.) But, whether in dealing with this or other 
difficulties, the drafts of the corporation upon the confidence of their fellow- 
citizens will, I am sure, never be dishonoured ; for, without intending or pre- 


suming to make the slightest comparison between this or any previous corpora- | 


tion, I do think it is of incalculable benefit to a great community, like that of 
Dublin, that their affairs should be entrusted to men who have laid aside all per- 
sonal and political differences, and who will devote themselves zealously to the 
business for which they were elected. (Hear, hear.) Nor do I thinkthat 
this advantage will be circumscribei within the limits of the metropolis ; I think 
the example which Dublin has set will have its effect upon other corporations 
and other constituencies, and I think both will reflect more than they have 
hitherto done upon thecharacter of the duties which they have to perform—that 
on the one hand they will bear in mind that confidence should not lightly be 
placed, and, on the other, that solemn obligations should not be lightly under- 
taken by men upon whom devclves the guardianship of the health, the peace, the 
security, and the fiscal interests of their fellow-townzmen, and that it is alike 
the interest of all to impart to one of the most ancient and valuable of our 
institutions all the capacity and purity which circumstances will admit. 
(Cheers.) Speaking in the presence of men so much better informed than 
myself on the subject, I should regret to indulge in any anticipation which 
they might think too sanguine ; but still I hope it is not an exaggeration to say, 
with reference to the times we have lately passed through, that the commercial 
and industrial prospects of Dublin are improving—that many of our artizans 
are better employed—that the necessaries of life are more within the reach of 
the poorer classes, and that business, although perhaps not so extensive as for- 
merly, is now conducted upon a system far more cautious and secure. Gene- 
rally too, throughout the country, I trust that the tide has turned, and that the 
termination of the disasters which, for five years, have now fallen so heavily on 
Ireland, has been hailed with increased energy and exertion by all classes of 
the community ; and, if such be the case, and if the present state of tranquillity 
be maintained, which I see no reason to doubt, and if diminished crime con- 
tinues to give the most satisfactory assurance of diminished destitution, as it 
has done in the year 1850, I trust that this state of things will beneficially re- 
act upon the metropolis, and that your Lordship’s year of office will, therefore, 
be one of progressive amelioration, and thus repay you for the personal sacrifice 
you have made, and for the toils and responsibilities you have undertaken. Gentle- 
men, let me once more thank you for the honour you have done me. I can assure 
you, that it was always most gratifying to me that my name should be coupled with 
the prosperity of Ireland, for that is the object of my unceasing solicitude, and not, 
believe me, because I have the presumption to think that through any exertion 
of mine it can be materially advanced. Nobody can be more conscious than I 
am of hew little can be effected towards that object by a government producing 


Men who, by their po- | 


| those feelings of security and confidence which the proper exercise of its func- 
| tions will create. When it steps out of those legitimate functions, I believe it 
| does but impair individual exertion, and is injurious to that spirit of associa- 
tion which is indispensable to social progress and national greatness. (Hear.) 
When, however, that spirit is manifested, as it is manifested in Ireland, and yet 
is found insufficient for the completion of great national objects, such as the 
comprehensive system of land improvement, and, above all, of railway commu- 
nication, then I think the assistance of Government is justly asked for; and I 
| rejoice to think that it has been freely given. (‘* Hear” and cheers.) For myself, 
| individually, permit me only to add, that, knowing, as I do, how boundless are 
the resources of this country; feeling confident, as I do, in its future destiny, I 
| can with trath say, that, whether in or out of office, my humble endeavour will 
be to serve Ireland, and the object nearest my heart will be her welfare and 
prosperity. (Loud cheering, amid which his Excellency resumed his seat.) 
| The Lord Mayor then rose, and proposed the health of the late Lord 
| Mayor, Mr. Reynolds, M.P., who returned thanks. 

The Lord Mayor then gave the “ Army and Navy.” 

The toast having been duly honoured, the Adjutant-General (Colonel 
Corkran) and Captain Daniel, R.N., briefly returned thanks. 

The Lord-Lieutenant again rose, and proposed “ The Health of the 
Lord Mayor, and Prosperity to the Citizens of Dublin ;” his Excellency 
observing, with reference to the expected influx of foreigners at the 
Great Exhibition :— 

On arriving here, they will learn, by the position occupied by the Lord Mayor, 
how high character and honour are estimated in this country; and by visiting, 
as I had the pleasure of doing, a few days ago, the splendid establishment of the 
Lord Mayor, they will trace up to its suurce the universal fame which the name 
of Guinness has so justly obtained. (Loud cheers.) Therefore, in such a year, 
when we anticipate so many distinguished visitors—and when, on every account, 
we should desire that Dublin should be seen to the best advantage—I think it 
most fortunate that its dignity and its hospitality should be represented as they 
now are. (Cheers.) 

The toast was drunk amid enthusiastic applause. The Lord Mayor 
responded ; and then proposed “ The Health of his Grace the Archbishop 
of Dublin,” a prelate who (he observed) had been for years residing 
amongst them, and who was remarkable for his munificent and bountiful 
charity. 

This toast having been most warmly received, Archbishop Whately 
rose, amidst loud cheers, and responded to the toast. 

The Lord Mayor then rose, and proposed “ The Health of his Grace 
Archbishop Murray.” The Very Rev. Dean Meyler, V.G., returned 
thanks, in the Archbishop’s absence. 

The other toasts were “ The Attorney-General and the Irish Bar,” 
“ The Duke of Leinster,” “ Sir William Somerville,” &c. 

At a quarter-past twelve, his Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant with- 
drew, and the company separated immediately afterwards. 





IRELAND. 
ABOLITION OF THE VICEROYALTY. 

; On Monday, at Dublin, a highly influential public meeting, convened and pre- 
| sided over by the Lord Mayor of that city, was held in the Kotundo, for the pur- 
| pose “ of petitioning against the contemplated abolition of the Irish Viceroyalty, 
| and of placing on record their protest against the system of centralisation adopted 

towards tae country (ireland), and which has already been so destructive to her 

best interests.” 

The large circular room in which the meeting was held was crowded in every 
| part, and gave a true representation of the rank, station, professions, trades, 
creeds, and classes of the city, besides a number of adherents to the object of 
the meeting, from various parts of the country. Amongst those on the platform, 
and who took part in the proceedings, were the Marquis of Westmeath, the Earl 
of Howth, the Earl of Mayo, Lord Talbot de Malahide, James H. Hamilton, M.P., 
Colonel Dunne, M.P., Henry Grattan, M.P.,John Reynolds, M.P., Sir L. O’Brien, 
M.P., Hyacinth Talbot, M.P., Sir Edward Borough, Bart., Joseph Napier, M.P., 
the High Sheriff of the city of Dublin, the High sheriff of the county of Wick- 
low, James Whiteside, Q.C., and a long list besides of the Aldermen and other 
members of the Corporation, together with a number of the leading men of the 
professional and commercial interests of the city. 

The Marquis of Westmeath, in moving the Lord Mayor to the chair, expressed 
his gratification at beholding such a respectable meeting, and sucii an indication 
of union amongst Irishmen upon any subject. As to the object for which the 
meeting was called, he confessed he had been in favour of the abolition of the 
ottice of Lord-Lieutenant chiefly on account of the conduct, a few years ago, of 
a nobleman who filled that office, and opened all the gaols of the country, to 
| overrun the community with gangs of the most notorious offenders of all descrip- 
| tions. When he saw, however, the vast array of signatures of the highest re- 
| spectability attached to the requisition calling the meeting, he felt that it was 
| his duty to surrender his own opinion and former impression, and come there to 
| give them his assistance to repel what they considered an injury and injustice, 
| and he should do so by all the means in his power. 
| Letters were read, excusing the absence, but entirely approving of the object 
| of the meeting, from the Marquis of Londonderry, Lord Massereene and Ferrard, 
| the Marquis of Conyngham, Lord French, the Mayors of the corporations of 
| Kilkenny, Sligo, Clonmel, Waterford, Wexford, Limerick ; Admiral Robinson, 
| and several others. 
| The High-Sheriff of the county of Dublin moved the first resolution, to the 
| effect, that the office of Viceroy of Ireland might be made highly conducive to 








the welfare and interests of the country. 
Earl Mayo, in seconding this resolution, said that he attributed to absenteeism 

| @ great deal of the misery of Ireland. He believed, however, that better times 

were approaching for the country, and he thought it would be a great advan- 
| tage if her Majesty were to come occasionally to visit her Irish people after she 
| had passed some time at her Highland residence, and recruited her strength 
from the fatigues of the season of Parliament sitting. a . 
| The second resolution, to the effect that the abolition of the Viceroyalty, in 
| the opinion of the meeting, was injurious and unjust, was moved by the Earl 
| of Howth, who expressed his hope, that, with the aid of such a meeting as this, 
| they would be able to ward off the intended mischief. 
| G. A. Hamilton, Esq., M.P., seconded this resolution in a very able address, 
| and said that the abolition of the office of Lord-Lieutenant was a concession 
| made by the Government to a certain school of politicians in Parliament. ; 
| Mr. Napier, M.P.,moved the third resolution, declaring the centralization prin- 
| ciple injurious to social order and constitutional freedom, and declared his opinion 
| that the abolition of the courts of law and all other public institutions in Ireland 
| would follow that of the Viceroyalty. cane 
This resolution was supported by Lord Talbot de Malahide and Mr. Whiteside, 
| Q.C., who addressed the meeting at great length, denouncing, with powerful ef- 
fect, the principle of centralisation, and the ruinous consequences that it must 
| entail upon Ireland if suffered to be further carried out than it had been already, 
| and expressed his conviction that the abolition of the office of Lord-Lieutenant 
would be followed by the removal to London of every other public and useful 
| establishment in the country. 
| Mr. Sharman Crawford, Sir Lucius O’Brien, Mr. Henry Grattan, Col. Dunne, 
| Mr. Grogan, and several others, also addressed the meeting in support of the re~ 
| solutions, and the proceedings were not over till a late hour of the evening. 


| DeEporRTATION OF PaurpER CHILDREN TO BERMUDA.—OFFICIAL 
| INVESTIGATION.—On Wednesday an official investigation was openen before 
Richard Hall, Esq., the Metropolitan Poor-law | , into the circumstanc 
attendant on the recent deportation of pauper children from the parish of St. 
Pancras to Bermuda. The inquiry took place in the new vestry rooms adjoining 
the workhouse, and nearly every member of the board of guardians was present. 
Mr. Donald Fraser, the senior churchwarden, having been called te the chair, 
| Mr. Dyke, director of the poor, handed in a protest against the right of the 
Poor-law Board to interfere with the management of the poor of St. Pancras. 
Mr. Churchwarden Baker was first examined. He said: I think it was in 
October, 1849, we received a note from Mr. Gray, in Burton-crescent, offering to 
take out children to Bermuda, who would be well provided for and taken care of. 
Mr. Healey, the then churchwarden, inquired, if 1 knew Mr. Gray. I said, I did 
not; but promised to call upon him. Mr. Gray stated the particulars. I inquired, 
| if he knew certain persons in Bermuda, with whose families 1 was acquainted ; 
and mentioned Mr. Stewart, Solicitor-General of Bermuda. Next day, I called 
on My. Stewart, son of the Solicitor-General. Iinquired of Mr. Stewart's son asto 
the respectability of Mr. Gray. He informed me, that he was a highly respectable 
person, and an agent to Bermuda. Upon this information, Mr. Gray came to the 
workhouse, and selected five boys. Mr. Stewart informed me, that children sent 
out to Bermuda did remarkably well, and, after their apprenticeship, 
often made very good marriages. He held in his hand a note trom Mr. Gray, 
dated January 20, 1851, the extract from which, in reference to the statements in 
the papers, stated, that every reasonable precaution was taken by the directors 
in sending out the children, and that many of the children were disappointed at 
not being selected to go out. He also bore his testimony that tue children 
would be done better for at Bermuda than at home. Other members of the 








On Monday evening, the annual meeting of the members and friends of the 
Bradford Freehold Land Society took place in the Temperance Hall in that 
town, at which Mr. Cobden, M.P., and Colonel Thompson, M.P., were present, 
when the former took occasion to enlarge upon the necessity and successtul 
means of effecting a thorough electoral reform. 

The chair was taken by Mr. Titus Salt, a leading merchant of Bradford, and 
the hall was densely crowded. ; 

The report of the society’s operations was read by Mr. German, the secretary, 
from which it appeared that within two years 600 members had been enrolled, 
and that three “estates” had been purchased for allotment amongst the 
members. 

The meeting having been addressed by the chairman, Mr. Brooksbank 
V. Godwin, and Mr. T. Mensforth. 3 = 

Mr. Cobden was called upon amidst great applause; and after speaking at 
some length upon the objects of Freehold Land Societies, and pointing out their 
advantages in a moral and social point of view, he concluded that portion of his 
address with a short reference to their main political purpose :-— 

“* But,” said the hon. gentleman, “I do not disguise from you that one of my 
objects—and the principal object—I have in view in urging this movement for- 
ward is, that the body of the people may have a larger share and influence in the 
representation of the country. (Loud applause.) And I put it on the ground 
of their own self-interest, that they must take some steps to try and get more 
influence in the councils of the nation. (Hear, hear.) I speak of the great mass 
of the people ; tor they may depend upon it, their interests will be liable to be 
neglected if they do not bestir themselves. This world is not constituted upon 


| that disinterested principle that people are not apt to look after their own 


interests in preference to the interests of other people. (Hear.) And believe 
me, if men are to be sent to Parliament, they will look after the interests of those 
who send them there, rather than of those who do not.” (Applause.) 

Adverting then to some of the more prominent topics likely to occupy the at- 
tention of Parliament in the approaching session, he said :— 

“I hope you are interested in the discussions which will take place in the 
next session of Parliament. There will be a discussion on the question of taxa- 
tion. You have heard that there is a great struggle going on for the abolition 
of the window duties. Now, 1 admit it is an odious tax, for the very principle 
of itis bad; but itis a mistake to suppose that it presses peculiarly upon the 
working-classes ; for houses with only six or seven windows pay no tax, and it 
would puzzle an architect to put into any house likely to be erected for the use 
and paid for out of the earnings of the working-classes, more than six windows. 
(‘ Hear, hear,’ laughter, and applause.) Last year, when it was b ought forward, 
the Government was left in a majority of one only, and though they were con- 
tent with that for the time, they felt they must take some steps to get rid of the 
tax this year. (A Voice: ‘ More likely reduce the taxes on knowledge é, 
They felt they could not maintain the tax this session. Why? Because they 
knew that the class—the middle and upper sections of society—who have votes 
had such a control over the members in the House of Commons as to compel 
these men to vote against Government; and, therefore, they would have to re- 
peal this window tax. Some one cried out just now that he would rather have 
a repeal of the taxes on knowledge. Now, 1 am sufficiently heterodox to think 
the same, for I would rather let light into the mind than light into the body 
(Applause.) But they are both odivus taxes, and should be repealed. W hat I 
want to show you is, that, if you would have the taxes repealed which press 
peculiarly upon yourselves, you must get more power in the House of Commons 
(A Voice: ‘Would you support the taxes on knowledge ?) No. I have said 
both these and the window tax are bad, and I know of no bad tax I would sup- 
port. (‘ Hear,’ and applause.) I voted with Mr. Milner Gibson against the taxes 
on knowledge last year, and I shall do so again if I have the opportunity 
(Hear, hear.) 1 say the taxes on knowledge—the stamp on newspapers ( N 
Voice: ‘And the duty on paper ?’)—yes, the duty on paper—they are all bad ; 
but the stamp duty on newspapers produces a mere bagatelle; and if it were 
abolished and you were to allow the proprietors of newspapers to have the op- 
tion of having a stamped edition to send through the post, and an unstamped 
edition for sale, it would not make « difference to the revenue of £150,000 ; and 
when we have three millions of surplus, that is really not worth thinking about. 
(Hear.) And if this stamp is kept on—I will not say for this year only be- 
cause the question has not been agitated—but, if itis kept on for some two or 
three years longer, it will not be on the ground of its being a fiscal tax merely 
but because the Government don’t want to let in light and political knowledge 
among the people. (Hear, hesr.) But I must tell the working classes them- 
selves, that they have been particularly silent on this question (hear, hear) ; and 
they will never have their penny newspapers to read during dinner-hour unless 
they get the stamp duty repealed, (Hear, bear.) And, in order to get ti.is, you 
must work. I wili teli you what would hasten it. If it was known that the 
working classes were busy in joining freehold land societies and becoming voters 
( Hear, hear,’ and applause), you. know you would have to go to the same par- 
ties to get the stamp olf, as to get anything else. Now, there are two ways of 
getting the franchise: the old-tashioued way of shouting and clamouring for it 
trom the House of Commons; and the other way, of investing your money in 
freehold land societies, and then you go to the House of Commons 
with the key in your pocket. (*‘Hear, hear,’ and laughter.) The old 
plan has been tried long enough. I don’t object to any one who has 
sutticient faith going on in the old plan if he likes; in fact, I am thankful 
to any man who agitates for an extension of the franchise in any way. (Hear 
hear.) But I have long since lost faith in the getting of the franchise by the old 
plan, and have concentrated my attention on these freehold land societies for 
increasing the constituency in the counties. And why? Because by this means 
& man will get a vote in a given time. Now, 1 should be trifling with and de- 
ceiving @ man it 1 told him that by attending public meetings and shouting 
and clamouring he would get the franchise in—say five years. I don’t believe 
he would get it in five years, or perhaps in 50,in that way. But if he join a 
freehold land society, I can tell him exactly when he will have a vote for the 
county. But, in the next place, unless we can alter the representation in the 
counties, I don’t think we shall have a chance of getting many good measures 
from the House of Commons. The counties stop the way inp ali reforms. 
(‘ Hear,’ and applause.) Why, by the Reform Bill you had an increase in 
the number of county representatives ; but whilst the whole number of county 
representatives for the same counties were nearly doubled, being for the mos 
part cut in two—instead of keeping to the 40s. freehold vote, which was the 
tranchise for 400 years, you admitted the £50 tenants-at-will, which gave a 
great increase to the influence of the landowners, who marshalled the 
farmers and drove them up on tte polling-day very much as these same 
farmers would drive their cattle to Smithfield. (* Hear, hear,’ and laughter. ) 
I recollect, attending an election for South Lancashire, and canvassing 
for @ county candidate, I saw the tenantry of an estate sitting at break- 
fast in a certain place. I rode up to the poll with them, and a gentieman 
said to me, ‘Yuu saw those men siiting at breakfast decorated with blue 
ribands ; I saw them all at the last election decorated with orange ribands: 
the estate has changed hands, and they all changed their colour accordingly.’ 
(Loud jaughter and cries of ‘ Hear, hear.’) You must, therefore, infuse more 
new blood into the county representation, and turn the scale in your favour in 
order to secure the passing of a popular measure. (Hear.) I don’t believe any 
sterling measure of Parliamentary reform was ever so weak in Parliament as it 
is at thismoment. And why? Because the country influence is so strong that 
you could not certainly get more than some half-dozen of these representatives 
to vote for any popular measure that might be proposed. Luok at what has 
happened. You have had elections for Herefordshire and Montgomeryshire 
and you have vacant seats for Glamorganshire, Bedfordshire, and South Not- 
tinghamshire. Now, in every one of these counties you will have a Protec- 
tionist candidate returned ; for though in South Nottinghamshire there are two 
candidates, in consequence of the squabble between the landlords and the 
farmers they are both Protectionists ; and in every one of these five county elec- 
tions, financial retorm and other measures of importance will never be dis- 
cussed ; Protection and extravagance will walk over the course. (Hear.) The 
opposite principles have no chance at the hustings; and why? Because the 
voters who elect the members are large landowners or farmers, or they constitute 
between them the great majority of electors. (Hear, hear.) And the candi- 
dates are selected and settled upon, not at large meetings, like that where great 
topics are discussed, but they are selected at the drawingrooms of great houses, 
who make them a sort of appendage to the family estate, to be handed down 
just as they have done their parchments—if they happen to have them in their 
possession—(laughter)—from father to son. (Hear, hear.) You see this going 
on wherever you see an election. * * * * * * 
Now, understand me; i don’t think this plan of 40s. freehold franchise should be 
taken as a substitute for any other measure of reform: I want you to avail your- 
selves of this franchise as a means for obtaining Parliamentary reform as well 
as for other purposes. (Hear, hear.) But it is with the conviction that to lend 
myself to the mere holding of public meetings to obtain a reform in Parliament 
—knowing that the representation of the counties is what it is, and knowing 
that there is no chance of the petitions being listened to in the House of Com- 
mons—I say, if 1 were to lend myself to the mere holding of public meetings, I 
should be lending myself to a delusion; and therefore it is I am anxious to in- 
crease the county franchise by means such as these freehold land societies offer. 
Let the county representation be what a borough representation for the most 
part is, and then we shall have some chance of success in our efforts to obtain 
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board made similar statements, showing that the children had all vol ‘ed to 
go out, that proper inquiry had been made as to the genuineness of the propo~ 
sition made to the board, that every care had been taken for the comfort of the 
children in their passage out, and that satisfactory accounts had been received 
of their well-being in the situations provided for them. In answer to questions 
from the inspector, Mr. Churchwarden Baker stated that no legal formalities 
had been gone through ; no reference had been made to any acts of Partiament 
upon the subject, the directors conceiving that they were right, as they had 
secured, in every case, the consent of the parents or friends of the children who 
had parents or friends to consult ; and they sent out none who did not consent, 
or whose parents or friends objected. Ifthe directors had erred, it had been 
through ignorance, and not from intention. This closed the inquiry. 

Two meetings of agriculturists were held on Saturday last. One 
was at Leicester, and consisted of the members of the Leicester Auxiliary Branch 
of the National Association for the Proteetion of British Industry, and where, 
among other gentlemen, were Lord Charles Manners, the Hon. H. Wilson, H. 
Green, Esq., T. Ousely, Esq., C. F. Frere, Esq., R. J. Hood, Esq. ‘The other 
was at Pocklington, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, which is noticed at length 

; in our Supplement of this week. 





y and fi ial reform, and all the other reforms which we need. 
(Applause. ) I don’t confine myself to an extension of the suffrage ; the present 
distribution of the franchise, which is as bad as it well can be, will be corrected 
by an extension of the 403. franchise. ‘Take, for instance, the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, which returns two members. Itcontains—as I believe the census of 
this year will show—a million and a half of people. I have the honour to sit for 
this Riding, yet | am outvoted by the member who sits for a sina!] corrupt bo- 
rough like St. Albans, who gets into Parliament by bribery and corruption. 
(Hear, hear.) Now, this would not continue a single session after the people 
were fairly represented in the House of Commons. ‘The extension of tle 40s. 
franchise movement will not dispense with the necessity of altering that anoma- 
lous distribution of the franchise, but it wili enable you to effect a better distri. 
bution of it. Both that and the ballot is wanted; you want the ballot in this 
and other towns, a8 well as in the counties. (Hear, hear.) Men don’t want to 
be overlooked by parties seeing how they voted, either by overlookers or land- 
OWNErS ; therefore, protection er the ballot would be as necessary for working 
men in the towns as fdr the farmers in the counties. What, then, I want the 
40s. movement to go on for is this, because if you have a fair representation 
the House of Commons you will get the ballot. (Hear.) Then as respects the du- 
ration of Parliaments. Why, in all the constitutions made on the continent of 
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Europe during the last three years—and never was there a period in history where 
there was so much constitution-mongering—I had almost said-constitution-tin- 
kering, for it kas been so badly done; yet in all this constitution-making has any 
body ever proposed to send persons to represent them for seven years. (Hear, 
hear.) Why, the thing is an absurdity! To hand over your convictions and 
opinions to a man now, and to allow him to enjoy the privilege of doing what he 
likes in your name for seven years to come, is an absurdity. Why, your opinions 
may differ widely two years hence ; for circumstances may occur which will 
render a change of opinion both necessary and justifiable. We are moving now 
in two years as fast as we did in 28 years formerly ; for you go to America and 
back now in 25 days; and travel to and from the furthest point of the kingdom 
in 48 hours, a distance which used to take you 20 days. Then we have the dis- 
covery of California, which may in a short time completely alter your standard 
of value; and you may have many other things that may make it necessary to 
have the choice of wise men, and men who are able to meet an emergency. 
How absurd, then, to send men to Parliament for seven years! (Applause.) It 
is so absurd, that if you had a House of Parliament representing the people, it 
would instantly be done away with. (Hear, hear.) The utmost term you should 
give should be three years; and of the House of Commons I would have one- 
third re-elected every year, as is the case in your municipal councils. (Loud 
cheering.) It would enable people to express their feelings and opinions 
once every year; and it would, at the same time, enable the Go- 
vernment to ascertain what the public opinion really is. (Hear, hear.) 
Moreover, it would prevent the great danger of Government not being in har- 
mony with the wants and wishes of the people. (Applause.) This is the great 
danger—the monster evil—(hear, hear)—for that which produced the great con- 
vulsions of the continent of Europe was the want of harmony and absence of 
sympathy between the continental Governments and the people whom they 
ruled. (Applause.) Now, gentlemen, there are at the present moment in this 
country—in all parts of the country I may say, for I am in communication with 
societies of this kind from Brighton to Newcastie-on-Tyne—there are between 
30,000 and 40,000 members of these freehold land societies. (Hear, hear.) Why, 
we used to be told that this was the number of landholders in England ; and this 
addition is, in my opinion. but the beginning of these societies. I think we shall 
have branches extending to every town and village in the kingdom—(hear, 
hear)—and I shall not rest satisfied until t! ese 30,000 or 40,000 multiply into 
300,000 or 400,000. This movement is not the thing to create noise, agitation, 
and disturbancein the country. Your report says that you have done your work 
without noise and agitation. I do not mean to say that a little agitation is not 
sometimes necessary, if it be only to outdo other candidates for popularity ; but 
this is a movement which will progress noiselessly and without agitation, and 
therefore it will get no notice from the politicians. (Hear, hear.) * . 2 
All moral movements for the advancement and elevation of the people must 
be slow—they must be the work of time—just as the growth of the oak-tree from 
the acorn. (Hear.) If these movements are to be permanent in their results, 
they must be slow. I therefore say, when you have a political object to obtain, 
if you are not content to work with the society slowly and for years—to lay out 
your money year after year, with the assurance of a good return at last—if you 
are not content to work by a movement which grows and consolidates by its 
gradual advance—if you are not content to bide your time in a quiet movement 
like this—then,I say, I would rather not enter into partnership with you. 
(Applause.) You may, it is true, get something by a sudden shock and concus- 
sion, but it will be like a railway train getting off the line—there will be much 
more harm than good arise. (Hear.) We have seen on the Continent things taken 
—reforms effected by a sudden spring—by the force of a sudden and violent 
effort. (Cheers.) But what was the result? For six months everybody was in 
amazement at the progress which had been made. (Hear, hear.) But what of 
the next twelve months? Why, al! were going back again—hastening back 
to the dark point from which they had suddenly and with violeuce 
started. (Hear, hear.) And so, gentlemen, will it be in this country 
if you attempt to gain any good except upon the principle of persevering 
labour from day to day and year to year. (Applause.) And this is the 
reason why I like this movement. It must be slow and steady in_ its 
growth: and it is sure to answer, because it is gradual and constitutional. (Hear, 
hear.) ® I look forward to seeing you again next year. 
I will come down and count you over; and I make no doubt, that, instead of 
being 600, you will be upwards of 1000.” (The hon. member sat down amidst 
enthusiastic applause. ) 

Colonel Thompson, M.P., and several other gentlemen subsequently addressed 
the meeting in support of resolutions pertaining to the Freehold Land Society. 





OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED, 


LORD DALMENY. 


ARCHIBALD PRimnosE, Lonp DaLMENY, was the eldest son and heir apparent 
of Archibald John, present Earl of 
Roseberry, a Whig nobleman of 
considerable property and influence 
in the north, and nearly related to 
the noble houses of Radnor, An- 
son, Arundel, and Argyll. 

Lord Dalmeny was born Oct. 2, 
1809; and married, Sept. 20, 1843, 
Lady Catherine Lucy Wilhelmine 
Stanhope, only daughter of Earl 
Stanhope, by whom he leaves 
Archibald-Philip, born in 1847, now 
heir to the family honours, Eve- 
rard-Henry, born 1848; and two 
daughters. His Lordship sat in 
Parliament for the Stirling District 
of Burghs, from 1832 to 1847, and 
held office as a Lord of the Ad- 
miralty from 1835 to 1841. His death occurred on the 23rd ult., at Dalmeny 
Park, co. Linlithgow, after a short illness. ’ 

The ancient line of Primrose, whence the deceased Lord descended, has been, 
at various periods, highly distinguished in the legal annals of Scotland, and 
twice raised to the Peerage. During the Civil War, its then chief, Sir Archibald 
Primrose, remained devotedly attached to King Charles; and, after the Restora- 
tion, was appointed Lord Register, under the honorary title of Lord Carrington. 

Previously to its elevation to the 

Upper House, the family of Primrose 

7 not infrequently represented the 

county of Edinburgh in Parliament. 













LORD ROBERT CONNOLLY 
TAYLOUR. 
Last week we mentioned the melan- 
choly death of Lord Robert Taylour. 
His Lordship was the second son of 
Thomas, present Marquis of Head- 
fort, K.P., and had only completed 
his 24th year. He held the com- 
mission of Captain in the 49th Foot. 


A 


LORD BURGHERSH. 

Ernest Firzroy NEVILLE FAns, 
Loxp BuRGHERSH was eldest sur- 
viving son of John, present Earl of 
Westmoreland, grand-nephew of the 
Duke of Wellington, and great- 
grandson of Robert Child, Esq., the 
eminent and opulent banker. By 
the death of his elder brother, in 
1848, he became heir apparent to the 
Earldom, and assumed the courtesy 
title of Burghersh. His Lordship 
was Captain in the Scotch Fusilier 
Guards, and Aide-de-Camp to the 
Commander of the Forces in Ireland. 
He was born 7th January, 1824; and 
married, 7th October, 1849, Au- 
gusta Selina Elizabeth, only child of 
the late William Lock, Esq. 





The estates of the following nobility, clergy, and gentry, lately 
deceased, have paid probate duty on the amount of their personal property as 
attached to their names:—The Earl of Dunraven, £50,000; Viscount Alford, 
£50,000 ; Sir W. Pilkington, £3000; Rev. W, J. Crockford, £12,000; Rev. 
T. Collyer, £12,000; L. Crawford, £35,000; T. A. Hewson, £30,000; M. 
Goldsworthy, £35,000; H. Hennah, £30,000; W. Dewing, £25,000; E. Gard- 
ner, £60,000; and Henry Elwes, Esq., of Portman-square, £250,000. 

DISPENSARY FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST.— 
At the half-yearly meeting of the friends and subscribers of this charity, which 
took place on Monday, in the Dispensary, Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, 
the report presented stated, that out of the 317 patients registered during the 
half-year, 119 had attended from the parish of Marylebone, proving that this 
dispensary afforded most relief to the poor of its own parish. Out of the 317 
patients during the half-year, 13 had died, 93 cured, and the remainder par- 
tially relieved. The total number of patients registered since the establishment 
of this charity, in 1847, amounted to 2373. The receipts had amounted to 
£349 16s. 6d., and the expenditure to £314 8s. 11d., leaving the balance of 
£35 7s. 7d. 

Mr. Serjeant Adams having, in a case in which he presided as 
judge, at the Middlesex Sessions, on the 23rd ult., imputed perjury to Mr. 
Samson Goldsmid, who was examined as a witness in that case, several highly 
respectable members of the Stock Exchange, amounting in number to about 
139, have subscribed and published a document, in which they state their know- 
ledge of Mr. Goldsmid {or several years, and their having invariably found him 
perfectly honourable in all his dealings; and they further state their opinion 
that he is a gentleman of strict veracity, and utterly incapable of the conduct 
imputed to him. Itis said that Mr. Goldsmid and his friends, indignant at 





what they consider a most unjust and unwarranted aspersion, intend to appeal 
to a higher quarter for redress. » 





CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


OBSERVER, Newbury—The annual soirée of the Reading and Berkshire Chess Club will take 
place on Wednesday, the 26th instant. Candidates for admission to this rapidly increasing 
institution should apply to the hon. secretary, Mr. W. Hodges, New Public Hall, London- 
street, Reading 

W B W-—The “ Chess-Player’s Handbook,” published by Bohn, of Covent-garden 

Rvuss—You will find a number of excellent players—French, German, and Italian—we are 
told, at the little Chess-rooms, called ‘‘ The Philidorian,” in Agar-street, Strand 

8 G—The work on end-games by Messrs Horwitz and Kling will be published in a few days 

SIGMA—It has not been overlooked; but we have at least five hundred equally entitled to an 
“early place "’ 

Q B_A Ring cannot Castle while in check, nor after the Rook on the side on which he would 
Castle has moved 

TyRo—If the moves subsequent to the check can be recalled, they must be: if neither party 
can remember them (a most unlikely case), A. must move out of check, and continue the 
game 

BELLARY, CLOTTY, W B, of Fareham—Under examination 

BisPp—You have altogether failed in Problem No 365 

W V G D—The difference in value between the Bishop and Kt is hardly to be appreciated 

B G G—A player in the act of Castling is permitted to give check to the adverse King 

R M—1. We really have not room at present for the long solutionof Problem No. 345. 2. The 
last five moves in the match in question have not reached us 

SIMON PURE—1. You will get the Staunton Chess-men at the Polytechnic Institution, or of 
Leuchars, in Piccadilly, or Mechi, Leadenhall-street. 2. We do not know. 3. Try Wil- 
liams and Norgate, the foreign booksellers 

SquirE—Amateurs in the country, who wish to be present at the Tournament, should lose 
no time in joining the St. George’s Chess Club. Address R. Longbottom, Esq., 5, Cavendish- 
square 

Junion—One feature in the Staunton Chess-men is, that the King’s pieces are easily distin- 
guishable from those of the Queen all through the longest games. 
thus afforded for studying the best works on Chess, there can be no doubt that a young 
amateur, with these men, will improve much more rapidly than with the old clumsy 

tterns 


You may obiain the engraving of any of the chief printse liers in London 

Lupus LATRUNCULORUM—They are much too obvious 

VERCHY, F H H, Quebec—Impracticable 

B G, and K, Paris—Received with thanks, and acknowledged by letter 

G W T, Birkenhead—The anniversary dinner of the Liverpool Chess Club is appointed to be 
held on Wednesday next, the 5th of February. Both you and your brother amateurs of 
Cheshire will find this an excellent opportunity of becoming acquainted with the members, 
and of joining their society. Apply to Merton Sparke, Esq, Liverpool 

H P—You cannot capture a piece and Castle at the same time 

SCHACHSPIELER—Your wishes are in a fair way of being gratified. By a communication 
just received from Berlin, we learn that there is every probability of Von Heydebrant der 
Laza's coming here for the purpose of attending the Chess Congress 

QUINDECIM—A problem that can be solved in less than the prescribed number of moves 
is a failure e 

J M, Edinburgh—The moves have been forwarded 

B W F—We should say the three minor pieces would mostly win against the Rook 

J H H—1. Thanks for the list. 2. There is no translation, either in English or French, of the 
German “ Handbuch” 

J B R—A. must abide by his move 

C B R—Stalemate makes a drawn game in this country 

SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No 364, by H B, of Annadale, is 

SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No 365, by T J, of Hanworth; 
Worcester; W B W, are correct 

SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No 366, by J J H, F GR, W B W, WG, H P, of Woodstock; B 
F M, of Glastonbury; C M J, 8t Edmund; T H B, Cape Town; J B, of Wrotham; A 
Alfred and Conway, Ashbury; Bath Duo, H L, 8 G, R.M, F W P, of Aylesbury; ’ 
Bellary, Judy, W P 8, Sigma, R Mc C, Senex, R R, of Ashford; Yarmouth Duo, M P, Rev 
J T, Rev HAC, Rev R M L, Derevon; Quindecim, R D M; S Y, St James’-square; C E B, 
W D,H AB, Einner, W HS, W RT, One of the Trio, Amateur ; J R, of Hurst; E H V, of 
East Retford; P D M; J M, of Sherburn: Vercby 
Boldonia, K and T, Dr Field, R TC, JS, Rev T J, Rev RL, are correct. 


correct 

G, of Yarmouth; JP HH, JB, of 
isp, 
Gs, 





All others are 
wrong 

SOLUTIONS OF ENIGMAS, by W B W, H B, of Annandale; F G R, Cape Town; Judy, Senex, 
Derevon, Jack of Worcester, C E B, Edwy, HA B, WD, M P, Rev JL, RTC, are right. 
All others are wrong. 





SoLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 365. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
check) P takes R 
3. R takes P, and mates next more. 


BLACK. 
P to Q R 5th, or 
(a) 


WHITE. 
1. RtoK Bsq 


2. B to K B 6th (dis. 





WHITE. WHITE. 
(double check) 

4. Bto K B 6th 
(double ch. and mate.) 


BLACK. | BLACK, 
(a) 1. K to K 4th, or # K to K 4th 
2. B takes K BP 
(double check) K to B 3d | 


3. Bto K Kt Sth 








BLACK, WHITE. 





WHITE. BLACK. 
= 1. P takes R Bto K B 6th) 
2. R takes P B takes R (If P toK 3. B takes B, and mates next move. 
Kt 3d, White plays 





PROBLEM No. 366. 
In this position, mate may be given in one move less than the author stipulated, 
by playing Kt to K 3d as the first step. 


PROBLEM No. 367. 
This beautiful and difficult position was composed and presented by Mr. Kine. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in five moves. 





CHESS IN INDIA. 
The subjoined are two of the games in the late contest between Mr. CocHRANE 
and MoHESCHUNDER BoNNERJEE. 
Crreguiar Opening.) 








WHITE (Mr. C.) BLACK (M. B.) WHITE (Mr. C.) BLACK (M. B.) 
1. P to K 4th P to K 3d 15.QBto K Kt 5th Qto her B 2d (d) 
2. K Kt to B 3d P to Q Kt 3d (a) | 16. K B takes Q P P takes B 
3. P to Q 4th QB to Q Kt 2a 17.RtoKsq(ch) KtoBsq 
4. K B to Q 3d P to K Kt 3d 18. Qtoher Kt 4th (ch) K to Kt 2d 
5. Castles K B to K Kt 2d 19.QtoQ4th(ch) PtoK B3d 
6. P to K 5th Kt to Q B 3d 20. R to K 6th R to K B sq 
7. B to K 4th QRtoQKtsq | 21. Bto K B 4th Q to QB sq 
8. Kt to Q B 3d P to Q 4th | 22. Q takes Q P R to Q sq 





9. P takes P (in pass- | 23. B to Q 6th (e) P to K Kt 4th 

ing) P takes P | 24. Kt takes K Kt P Kt to K R 3d 
10. P to Q 5th (d) K Btakes Q Kt (c) | 25. Rto K 7th(ch) K to K Kt 34 
1l.QPtakesQ Kt QBtoQR 3d 26. Kt to K 6th KttoK B 4th 
12. P takes K B Q B takes KR 27.P to K Kt 4th Kt takes R 
13. Q takes B P to Q 5th 28. Q to K R 5th—Mate 
14.QtoQKt5th Rto QBsq | 


(a) This sort of “ Fianchetto"’ « nening fis a favourite mode of beginning among the na- 
tives of India, and is all very well wen, as in their game, the Pawns can never be advanced 
4 Deng at a time; but it is too dilatory to oppose against the European mode of chess 
warfare. 

(b) Well played, completely disorganising Black's whole game. 

(c) Better to have taken P with P, or have retreated the Kt, since this involves the loss of 
an officer. (d) P to K B 34 looks safer. 

(e) The terminating moves are in Mr. Cochrane's happiest style 


CHESS ENIGMAS, 
No. 642.—By Mr. W. Grisy. 
White: K at Q Kt 5th, Rs at QB 6th and K 6th, Bs at Q 5th and 6th, Ps at 
Q 2d and K 2nd, 
Black; K at Q 5th, Rs at QB 2d and K R 8th, B at K Kt 3d, Kts at K R 5th 
and Q R sq, P at Q Kt 3d. 
White to play, and mate in four moves. 
No. 643.—By Mr. H. Youna, 
White: K at Q 3d, B at Q 4th, Kt at QB ith; 
and 5th, and Q Kt 3d 
Black: K at Q R 4th, 
and Q R 3d. 


Ps at K B 4th, QB2d 


Bat K Ktsq; Psat K B 2d and 4th, Q 4th, Q Kt dth, 
White to play, and mate in five moves. 
No. 644.—By Botponta. 

White: K at K R 4th, R at K R Sth, Bs at K Kt 5th and Q R 2d, Kts at Q B 
4th and Q K Sth, Ps at K B 3d and Q R 4th, 

Black; K at Q 4th, Qat her sq, BatQB 2d, KtatK 3d; Ps at K 6th, Q3d 
and 5th, and Q R 3d. 
White to play, and mate in four moves, 





COUNTRY NEWS. 


STRIKE OF SEAMEN IN THE NORTHERN PORTS. 

On Monday week a large body of seamen in Sunderland turned out for an in- 
crease of wages, and the movement, which now extends from Blyth to Whitby, 
threatens to be of more serious consequence, and a greater hindrance to the 
trade and commerce of the district, than was at first anticipated. Involved 
with the demand for wages is a fixed and determined opposition on the part 
of the men to the Mercantile Marine Act, and the shipping-offices established 
under that act. The grievances complained of are threefold. First, the 
register ticket, which they consider a badge of slavery, distinguishing 
them from other working men of the country. Second, the shipping- 
offices and shipping-masters, each seamen going a foreign voyage having to sign 
articles before a shipping-master, and be discharged before the same func- 
tionary. The owner of the vessel paying something less than 10s. for each 100 
tons of his vessel, according to size and measurement, and the crew having, in 
repayment of those sums, to advance according to their respective ranks, the mate 
and carpenter 2s. 6d. each time of signing articles and being discharged, and an 
ordinary seaman ls. This the seamen, and shipowners too, consider an 
oppressive tax on their labour. It more especially affects the seamen of these 
northern ports, inasmuch as many of the foreign voyages,to Hamburgh, France, 
and Holland especially, are about equivalent to a London voyage, on which there 
is no shipping-masters’ tax. The third grievance is the interference by the 
Board of Trade with what the sailors call ‘their domestic arrangements on 
board ship,” which are exceedingly obnoxious to the seafaring population. 


Owing to the facility | Regulations, involving twenty offences, have been sanctioned by the Board of 


Trade ; and the seamen look upon the forfeiture of one day’s pay for swearing, 


| one day’s pay for not being shaved and washed on Sundays, one day’s pay if 


8 P, of P oy; V: P " s | 4 > - } i 
P, of Putney; Van P, of Rotterdam; | whereby the public are induced to substitute them for carriages requiring more 





yas P - Ww 
J H E—The fine conception, ‘‘ Satan playing at Chess with man for his soul,’’ is by Retsch. | found washing’ their clothes on the Sunday, and one day's pay by the cook if he 


has not the dinner ready for the crew at the appointed time, and ether similar 
rules, as tyranny of the most oppressive kind. 

The Mayor of Tynemouth has written to the Admiralty to send a war-steamer 
down to the Tyne, to protect the shipping. A memorial to the Board of Trade, 
praying for the abolition of the shipping-offices, and non-intervention with their 
domestic arrangements on board ship, has been signed by about 5000 of the 
seamen of the Tyne, Wear, and Hartlepool, conjointly. Though large 
meetings are being held daily in the different ports, nothing has transpired to 
lead tu a breach of the peace. The demands of the men for standing wages are 
£4 10s. a London voyage in winter, and £3 10s. in summer. The number of 
men who have struck work amounts altogether to between 6000 and 7000. 


Tar Tax ON CARRIAGES.—The coach-builders throughout the 
United Kingdom are taking active measures to secure a repeal of the tax upon 
carriages. A public meeting of the master coach-builders and workmen of 
York was held at the White Swan Inn, on Wednesday week, when the subject 
was thoroughly discussed, A memorial to the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury was adopted, showing that the trade of coachmaking is at present, 
and has been for several years past, in a state of severe depression ; and that the 
well-being of not fewer than 100,000 persons, chiefiy of the working classes, is 
dependent upon it. The memorialists allege that they are suffering from the 
operation of the tax upon private carriages, which has a most injurious effect 
upon their trade, by restricting the use of carriages; and that they have been 
further injured by the exception from duty of a class of low-priced carriages, 


elaborate workmanship. The memorialists having shown that the tax on the 
one hand, and the exemptions on the other, prevent the expansion of their 
trade, and stimulate the growth of litigation, fraud, and deception, they pray 
for a modification of the present tax and for the abolitien of the existing ex- 
emptions, by the adoption of a uniform tax of 40s. upon all four-wheeled private 


| Carriages, and of 20s. upon all two-wheeled priva‘e carriages. 





A MonuMENT TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE EARL TALBOT 
has been erected in the parish church at Ingestre. It consists of an altar tomb, 
with a recumbent full-length colossal effigy of the noble Earl. He is represented 
in the robe of a Knight of the Garter, with his arms folded, and clasping to his 
breast a copy of the Holy Scriptures. The decorations of the Order of the Gar- 
ter are introduced with good effect. The work is by Westmacott, and the skill 
of the artist has evidently been chiefly directed to the production of a good like- 
ness of the departed Earl. The following inscription is engraved on the side of 
the tomb :-~-‘* Charles Chetwynd, Eart Taxsot, K.G., Lord-Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of the county of Stafford, and from the year of our Lord 1817 
to 1821, Lieutenant-General and Governor of Ireland. He was born April 
25, 1777. He died January 10, 1849. ‘And now, Lord, what is my hope ? 
Truly my hope is in Thee.—Psalm xxxix. 8.” 

SuppLy oF WATER TO SouTHAMPTON.—The Board of Health in 
London have decided the great water question in Southampton. The town is to 
be supplied with water from the Itchen river, at a place called Mansbridge Lock, 
about three miles from Southampton. The estimated cost of conveying the 
water from Mansbridge to the town will be £18,000. The boring for water at 
the Artesian well on Southampton Common, from which the town has been 
partially supplied with water for the last few years, and which has been looked 
upon as such an interesting experiment by the whole of the geologists of 
England, is to be stopped. The well is nearly 2000 feet deep. - 

CovestTry FrErHOLD Lanp SocreTty.—On Monday evening this 
society celebrated its second anniversary by a public tea-party and meeting in 
the City Hall. Charles H. Bracebridge, Esq., occupied the chair. The meeting 
was addressed by Bryan Dunn, Esq., Mayor; Charles Whittem, Esq. ; Charles 
Bray, Esq. ; William Scholefield, Esq., M.P.; Thomas Weston, Esq., Alderman ; 
T. L. Johnson, Esq.; and James Taylor, jun.: the four latter having attended 
from Birmingham. This institution has effected a great deal in its own neigh- 
bourhood. More than £7000 has been received, between 800 and 900 shares 
taken, and from 80 to 100 acres of land purchased. 


Forster’s PocKkET PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE.—By H. R. 
Forster.—(Bogue.)—Within the compass of some 500 pages, the editor of this 
work has comprised the Peerage of the British Empire, the Archbishops and 
Bishops, Titles of Courtesy, a Baronetage of the United Kingdom, the Privy 
Council, and the usual lists to be found in works of this class. A successful 
attempt has been made to give an anecdotic interest to the Peerage, by per- 
sonal incidents in the histories of noble families, thus relieving the dryness of 
genealogical details. This book must prove extremely useful from its concise- 
ness; since it presents in the most tangible form the leading forms and data 
in most — request, and thus rendered of readier reference than in 

r works. 

CONVEYANCE ACCOMMODATION OF Lonpon.—The number of people 
who can be carried a few miles out of London by the Great Western, North- 
Western, Great Northern, and Eastern Counties Railways, in 24 hours, is 
2,576,925. Besides the railways, there are 1000 omnibuses and 3150 cabs ; and, 
if we calculate 15 persons to an omnibus and three to a cab, conveyance is 
afforded to 25,000 persons. The numerous wagons, tradesmen’s carts, and 
private carriages are not reckoned in this account. There are, also, at least 100 
small steamers plying between London-bridge and Battersea; and, as each 
steamer, on the average, can carry 300 individuals, and each can make six pas- 
sages in 12 hours, no less than 180,000 persons can be conveyed to and fro; so 
that, in 24 hours, 2,706,925 persons may have travelling accommodation in and 
about London by railways, public vehicles, and steamers.— The Reporter. 

We learn from a credible source that M. Leopold Ranke, the German 
historian of the Popes, has been fortunate enough to discover, in the course of 
some recent researches at the Bibliothtque National at Paris, a manuscript 
portion of the memoirs of Cardinal Richelieu, which up to the present time has 
been regarded as entirely irrecoverable. 

On Wednesday, a ballot was taken at the East India House, for the 
election of a director in the room of Mr. George Lyall, who has disqualified. 
At six o'clock the glasses were closed, and delivered to the scrutineers, who re- 
ported that the election had fallen on Mr. William Dent. 


THE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM-SHIP “ATLANTIC.” 
THIS magnificent steam-ship, which left Liverpool for New York on the 
28th December, was compelled, in consequence of the breaking of 
the main shaft, and the prevalence of south-westerly winds, to put round 
for the port from which she started, and ultimately put into Queenstown. 

The Atlantic, it appears, took her departure from Liverpool with the 
ordinary mails, a considerable cargo, and twenty-eight passengers. After 
passing Cape Clear, the steamer encountered a continuance of severe 
weather, with the wind blowing hard from the west, which, it is unne- 


| cessary to say, was directly against the course in which her port of de- 


stination lies. Though the wind, at intervals, rose to the violence of a 
hurricane, the Atlantic steadily pursued her way until Monday, the éth 
January, when the wind came on moderately from the north-west ; and, 
in a few hours after, the main shaft of the engine suddenly snapped, 
and the engines were consequently disabled. At this time the vessel 
was about midway between Cape Clear and New York; and, after the 
necessary precautions had been taken to secure the machinery from any 
further injury, it was determined to steer for Halifax ; but it was found 
that, from the quarter from which the wind was blowing, it would 
be impossible to make that port, and the ship’s course was altered for 
Bermuda. ‘The vessel then proceeded towards the above island, which 
course she pursued until the 12th, when the wind again came round to 
the south-west, and it was found useless to persevere. The efficient com- 
mander of the At/antic, Captain West, then determined to steer for a 


European port, and, with engines so disabled as to be totally useless, 


| with a vessel only slightly adapted for sailing purposes, he succeeded in 
|} navigating the Atlaniic, from a distance of over fifteen hundred miles, in 





safety into the port of Queenstown. The Atlantic was descried off the 
harbour at an early hour on Wednesday morning, the 22nd ult.; and, 
as she appeared to be partially disabled, two of the river steamers went 
out to offer their assistance; but the offer was declined, and the vessel 
entered the harbour a few hours after. She then lay in the man-of-war 
roads, a short distance south of H.M. screw-steamer La Hogue, where she 
remained until orders were received from the parties interested in Liver- 
pool and Glasgow. 
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MANDARIN DUCKS. 


A meeting of the passengers was held on board the steamev, at 
which resolutions were passed in testimony of the unwearied care 
of Captain West and the other officers, in bringing the ship safely into 
port. 
The Cork papers attach importance to this accident, from its likelihood 
of proving advantageous to the port, by showing the amount of skill and 
enterprise now existing in Cork. About eleven o’clock on Wednesday 
night a despatch was sent up to the establishment of Messrs. Lecky and 
Beale, informing them that the Atlantic had come into Queenstown with 
her machinery disabled ; and, at an early hour next morning, Mr. Lecky 
went on board to ascertain the amount of injury done. The principal 
repair requisite was the construction of a main shaft. Captain West 
then arranged for time to consult his correspondents in Liverpool and 
Glasgow. It was suggested that Haulbowline would be an excellent 





position for the repairs ;7and our Artist’s sketch shows the steamer being 
towed to her moorings there. 

The injury which the Atlantic has sustained, in addition to the break- 
ing of the shaft, is confined to the loss of her bowsprit and jibboom, to- 
gether with much damage to the paddle-wheels and boxes, those at the 
starboard side especially being almost completely destroyed. We regret 
to state, also, that one of the firemen had his leg fractured by a portion 
of the broken machinery. 





MANDARIN DUCK AND DRAKE. 
Tus beautiful pair of ornamental water-fowl has been brought from 
Whampoa, in China, and_may be seen at Messrs. Baker’s Pheasantry 
King’s-road, Chelsea. 


The Drake is the most gorgeous in plumage of all water-fowl. The 
top of the head is black, which extends down the nape of the neck ; 
below is a clear white line, passing over the eye down the base of the 
bill, which is of a deep bright rose-colour; the cheeks and the long 
pointed feathers of the neck are of a bright orange brown; the upper 
part of the breast and back of a glossy black, the lower white ; the two 
raised feathers of the wing are orange brown; the flight feathers are 
white and black ; the tail is black, except underneath, which is white ; 
the sides of the breast are greenish orange, margined by a clear white fine 
line: the legs are deep pink. From the middle of June to the middle 
of September, the Drake assumes the colour of the Duck, which is a 
dull olive brown ; he is very pugnacious, and quite a tyrant over all the 
other aquatic birds. 

These Ducks are the only pair in England, and so scarce that his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert has honoured Mr. Baker’s exhibition of poultry, 
at Chelsea, by a visit on purpose to see them. Mr. Baker, we under- 
stand, has refused 120 guineas for these Mandarin Ducks, which he in- 
tends keeping for exhibition. 

The Mandarin Duck, in many respects, resembles the Summer Duck, 
and is even more beautiful and velvety in its plumage. We learn from 
Richardson’s very useful “ Rural Handbook ” (Domestic Fowl and Orna- 
mental Poultry), just published, that the Mandarin has been bred in the 
Zoological Society’s Gardens. “ Mr. Yarrell,’says Mr. Richardson, “ re-~ 
commends that this species and its congeners should have grain which has 
been steeped in water until macerated given to them in confinement ; 
others recommend barley-meal mixed with water, and sopped bread, and 
similar mixtures. I would recommend a variety of soft food for these 
birds, as most conducive to health: an occasional supply of insects and 
larvz will also be useful, where they cannot pick up such food for them- 
selves.” 





NOOKS AND CORNERS OF OLD ENGLAND. 


MICKLEHAM CHURCH. 
THE picturesque environs of Dorking, in Surrey, present comparatively 
few antiquarian attractions; and, certainly, neither of them surpasses 
in interest the ancient Church of Mickleham, a road-side village about 
a mile north of Box-hill, in the romantic Vale of Norbury. 

This Church is of Norman origin, and affords an excellent specimen of 
that style. The following extract from the “ Domesday Book” shows 
that a Church existed here at the date of the general survey, 1081— 
1086 :—“‘ Nigel holds of the Bishop (of Baieux) Micleham. Ainsfric 
held it of King Edward. There is a Church and two acres of meadow.” 
From the reference thus made to King Edward, it is at least highly 
probable that a Church existed here in his time, 1041—1066. The size 
and proportion of the edifice, and also the ornaments to the windows 
and arch of the chancel, very nearly correspond to those of several 
churches which are known to be very ancient; while the absence of 
ornament in the arch of the western doorway would seem to bespeak 
it of earlier date than some more enriched specimens : for example, that 
of the Chapter House of the Oxford Cathedral (formerly St. Frydes- 
wide), which it otherwise much resembles, and which is supposed by 
Dallaway to have been built by King Ethelred, in 1004. 

Being much dilapidated, the Church at Mickleham was restored and 
beautified in 1823, at a cost of upwards of £2000, under the able super- 
intendence of P. F. Robinson, Esq. 

In this repair and restoration, the nave was rebuilt, and the arches 
separating the nave from the south aisle were enriched to correspond 
with the chancel arch before mentioned ; and square piers were substi- 
tuted for the circular shafts of the original building, in compliance with 
the wishes of the inhabitants. <A gallery, to accommodate some of the 
principal inhabitants, was also erected in the south aisle, and the build- 
ing ornamented throughout. In pulling down the nave, the original 
plastering was discovered, and the date (1018) found marked in red 





THE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM-SHIP THE “ ATLANTIC”? BEING TOWED TO HER MOORINGS OPPOSITE HAULBOWLINE, QUEENSTOWN. 


colour. This, although not of itself satisfactory, may at least be re- 
garded as corroborative of the great antiquity of the edifice. 

About eleven years since, a north aisle was added, which also contains 
a gallery, and is ornamented to correspond with that on the opposite 
side. At the east end of the north aisle is situated the Norbury pew, 
which existed in the former building. It consists of a small sepulchral 
chapel, and contains a fine altar-tomb to Wyllyam Wyddowsoun. 





MICKLEHAM CHURCH, SURREY. 


DEATH OF THE “ROYAL CENTENARIAN,” AT 
WEST COWES. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 
On Saturday last, died Mrs. Mary Read, at the advanced age of 
102 to 104 years, better known of late as the “ Royal centenarian,” 
from her having been honoured, on her supposed one hundredth anni- 
versary, with an interview with the Sovereign and Royal Family during 
their sojourn at Osborne House, in December, 1849. 

Mary Read had been twice married, and had given birth to eleven chil- 
dren. Her maiden name was Griffin ; she was born on the 21st December, 
1746 or 1748, her parents residing then at Durley, in the neighbourhood 
of Gosport. At the early age of 17 she was married at Fawley, on the 
borders of the New Forest, to Mr. John Randall, the master of a coasting 
vessel, by whom she had three children: he died at the age of 28. In 
the following year she was married, at Holyrood Church, Southampton, 
to her late husband, Mr. William Read, foreman shipwright at Hythe 
building-yard. By this marriage she had eight children.” We learn that 
she was left by her first husband in comfortable circumstances, and that 
at the time of her second union she kept a grocer’s shop, and possessed 
a stock of £300. About 60 years ago she settled in the Isle of Wight, 
and subsequently lived at West Cowes. 

There appears to have been some little doubt as to the old lady’s 
precise age: she was always under the impression of being two years 
older than above stated, from the circumstance that her eldest son by 
the first union died in 1814, at the age of fifty years, and that she was 
just eighteen at his birth; this would give her 104 years. She re- 
tained full possession of all her faculties to the last moment; her eye- 
sight was remarkably good, and she never needed spectacles. 

On her visit to Osborne, in December, 1849, she walked to the Ferry, 
from her abode in Mary-terrace, a distance of 300 yards. It was 
thought that the interview with the Sovereign would prove too exciting 
for her aged frame: but such was not the case ; for, having had a week’s 
intimation of it, she got up several mornings early, and dressed herself each 
day, anxiously awaiting the Royal pleasure toattend. At the interview, 
the Centenarian was presented with gratuities to the extent of seven 
pounds. Her great age, and the humble circumstances of her daughter- 
in-law, were well known to the neighbours and inhabitants, on whose 
bounty she has subsisted for many years ; and, in justice to her memory, 
she was not wanting in gratitude for the kindness shown to her. 

On the morning of her decease she arose as usual, and proceeded to 
her work—that of making a patchwork quilt, which she had nearly com- 
pleted. In the afternoon, after drinking a cup of tea, at half-past three, 


she retired to take her accustomed nap, but it proved the sleep of death. 
She expired at half-past five o’clock, without any suffering, during the 





momentary absence of her daughter-in-law, who, on returning from the 
adjoining room to her bed-side, not hearing her breathe hard, as she 
generally did, found life extinct. 

The deceased is to be buried at West Cowes churchyard, where a 
stone is to be erected to mark the grave of “the Royal Centenarian.” 
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FINE ARTS. 

** Don Scipio RELATING 
HIS ADVENTURES TO 
Git BLAS AND HIS 
WIFE.” 


Tris charming compose 
sition is one of Mr, 
Uwins’s contributions to 
the Collection of Draw- 
ings by the Sketching 
Society, now on view at 
Mr. Hogarth’s, in the 
Haymarket. The scene 
is graceful and highly 
poetic throughout: it 
has a delightful air of 
quiet and _ listening, 
characteristic of story- 
telling; and, altogether, 
the romancist’s incident 
is here very successfully 
treated. It is thus re- 
lated in the “ Advene 
tures;” the chapter, 
“ What followed the 
Marriage of Gil Blasand 
the fair Antonia. The 
beginning of Scipio’s 
History.” 

On the very next day 
after my marriage, the 
Lords of Levya returned 
to Valencia, after having 
given me a thousand new 
marks of friendship; &s0 
that my secretary and I 
remained in the house with 
our wives and servants 
only. 

The care which both of 
us took to please the ladies 
was not ineffectual: ina 
little time I inspired my 
wife with as much love 
for me as I had for her; 
and Scipio made his spouse 
forget the sorrows which 
he had made her suffer. 
Beatrice, who had a pliant 
obliging temper, easily in- 
sinuated herself into the 
favour, and gained the 
confidence of her mistress, 
In short, we all four agreed 
to admiration, and began 
to enjoy a situation worthy 
of envy. All our days 
glided away in the most 
agreeable amusements. 
Antonia was naturally 
grave, but Beatrice and I[ 
were very gay ; and had 
we been otherwise, Scipio's 
presence was enough to 
keep off melancholy. He 
was an incomparable fe)- 
low for society ; one of 
those comical creatures, 
whose appearance alone 
can make a company 

erry. 

One day we took a whim, 
after dinner, to go and 
take a siesta in the most 
agreeable place of the 
wood, when my secretary 
was in such agood humour 
that he banished all desire 
of sleeping by his merry 
discourse. “Hold thy 
tongue, friend,” said I, 
“or, if thou art resolved 
to keep us from taking our 
nap, entertain us with 
some story worthy of our 
attention.” 

“ With all my heart, 
sir,” answered he; shall 
I recount the history of 


King Pelagius ?” “7 
would rather hear thy 
own,” I replied; “ but 


that is a pleasure thou 
hast not thought proper to 
give me since we have 
lived together, nor ever 
wilt, I suppose.” ‘“ And 
what is the reason?” said 
he. “If I have not re- 
counted my own history, 
it was eee oe — 

st desire 
to yt itis 7 therefore my fault that you are ignorant of my adventures; 
and if you are in the least curious to know them, I am ready to satisfy your 
curiosity.” Antonia, Beatrice, and I took him at his word, and disposed our- 
selves in order to hear his narration, which could not miss of having a good 
effect, either in diverting or lulling us asleep. 





PLATE PRESENTED TO SIR EDWARD GAMBIER, 
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DON SCIPIO RELATING HIS ADVENTURES TO GIL BLAS AND HIS WIFE.—FROM A SKETCH BY T. UWINS, RA, 


TESTIMONIALS PRESENTED TO SIR EDWARD AND 
LADY GAMBIER. 


WE have much pleasure in recording the excellent feeling expressed by the 
native community of Madras on the recent retirement of Sir Edward J. 
Gambier from the Chief Justiceship of that important settlement, on 
which occasion a very complimentary address was presented to him, 
signed by upwards of ten thousand of the natives, accompanied with the 
splendid Testimonial shown in the Illustration. It consists of a large 
centre-piece, formed as follows :—A triangular plinth, richly ornamented, 
supports three Oriental palm trees, from which issue six branches for 
lights, surmounted by a basket for flowers. Around the stem are three 
figures—two, of natives in the act of presenting the address to Sir 
Edward. On the front of the plinth is engraved :— 

To the Honourable Sir Epwarp Joun Gambier, Knt., Chief Justice of Madras. 
Presented by the Hindu Community of Madras, in testimony of their high sense 
of the integrity, zeal, and patience with which, during a period of thirteen years, 
he discharged the important functions of a British Judge in the Supreme Court 
of Judicature at this Settlement. 1850. 

This handsome piece of plate is thirty inches high, weighs about 550 
ounces, and is highly creditable to the taste and skill of Messrs. Hamil- 
tons, of Calcutta, by whom it has been manufactured. 

An equally flattering mark of esteem has also been presented to Lady 
Gambier, from the European ladies of Madras. This consists of a tripod 
centre-piece, with shaped triangular pedestal, richly ornamented with 
the Brahminy lotus, supporting a palm tree, encircled with the vine, sup- 
porting a palm trellis basket for flowers. On the pedestal are three 
figures, Music, Painting, and Dancing. It is twenty-seven inches high, 
and weighs above 180 ounces. On two sides of the pedestal are 
engraved— 

1850. Presented to Lady Gamarer, on the occasion of her departure from 
Madras, after a lengthened residence of thirteen years, as a token of their affec- 
tionate regard and esteem, by M. D. Stonhouse, J. Montgomery, C. Morehead, 
C. A. Boyd, M. H. Montgomerie, A. H. Key, E. J. Arbuthnot, on behalf of 
themselves and the following ladies (above sixty). 


On the third side are her Ladyship’s arms, &c. 
*“This piece of plate has been executed in a chaste style by Mr. Beavan, 
of Marylebone-street, Piccadilly. 


MUSIC. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

At the eighteenth annual general meeting, it appeared from the acconnts, 
that the receipts were £4985 14s. 3d., and the payments £4725 4s. 9d., leaving 
a balance in the hands of the treasurer of £260 9s. 6d. Amongst the principal 
items were £1049 subscriptions, and £3803 for proceeds of concerts ; in the ex- 
penditure was the sum of £246 for music for the concerts and for the library. 
The society has £1000 in the Three per Cent. Consols, and the estimated value 
of their other property is £1250. Seventeen performances were given from 
Christmas, 1849, to Christmas, 1850; ten of which were subscription concerts, 
and the others repetition ones. The concert for the King’s College Hospital funds, 
given by the society, produced £900. The report of Mr. Brewer, the hon. 
secretary, referred to the recent improvements in the hall, achieved chiefly 
through the indefatigable zeal of Mr. Bowley, the librarian, to whom a special 
vote of thanks was given ; as also to Mr. Costa, the conductor, not only for his 
exertions in the orchestra, but for his general zeal to promote the prosperity 
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of the society. The con- 
tinued suc ess of this in- 
stitution must be a mat- 
ter; of ‘rejoicing to every 
amateur’: but it is to be 
hoped the committee will 
not slumber on their well- 
deserved popularity ; there 
are many great works of 
the ancient school yet to 
be produced, and it is also 
well worthy of the deliber_ 
ation of the executive whe 

ther new compositions by 
living masters might not 

essayed. 

On Thursday evening 
last, Handel’s “ Israel in 
Egypt” was performed for 
the first time this season 
The solos were sung bY 
Miss Birch, Miss Eliz® 
Birch, Miss Dolby, MT 
Manvers, Mr. Machin, and 
Mr. Whitehouse. Sinc® 
the revival of this sublime 
oratorio, under Costa’s di- 
rection, the integrity of 
the original score has been 
respected. Mr. Brown- 
smith, the organist, played 
the organ part, written by 
Mendelssohn for the edi- 
tion published by the Han- 
del Society. The choral 
power is developed in the 
“*Tsrael Egypt” with 
stupendous results; the 
solos are few and far be- 
tween; the chain of events 
is continuous in choral 
vastness, in which the 
mighty conception of the 
composer is only rivalled 
by the coherency of the 
treatment and by the 
symmetry of the design. 
With the general public 
the “ Israel” does not 
rank with the ‘“ Mes- 
siah ;” but few musicians 
are disposed to dispute the 
opinion of Mendelssohn, 
who regarded it as one of 
the “greatest and most 


— lasting musical works.” 
— As now performed by the 
— Sacred Harmonic Society, 
== under Costa’s inspiring die 
S rection, the “ Israel in 
Ss Egypt” is a marvellous 
~~ 
» 


musical portraiture, so 
truthful, poetical, and ine 
tense is the execution. 


Mh 
Lays 


Yy 





MR. BALFE’S CONCERT 


The benefit concert, rie 
ginally announced to be 
given at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, took place, on 
Monday night,a Exetere 
hall, which was crowded 
in every part. Mr. Balfe 
was cordially greeted when 
he appeared to conduct 
his “ Falstaff” overtures 
The other instrument:1 
pieces were Lindpaint- 
ner’s “ Battle Overture” 
and Mendelssohn’s ** Wede 
ding March.” Ernst was 
the lion instrumentalist, 
and created the usual sene 
sation in his ‘‘ Otello” fane 
tasia, Hungarian airs, and 
* Carnival de Venise.” M. 
Alexandre Billet played 
Mendelssohn’s Rondo Bril- 
liant in E fiat with sure 
mechanism, but frigidly ; 
and Mr. Gerhard Taylor, 
whilst he astonished the 
auditory by his harp exee 
cution, caused a feeling of 
regret that he had not se- 
lected better music. The 
first appearance of Mr. 
and Mrs. Sims Reeves, 
since their marriage, was 
made a special demonstra- 
tion, and everything they 
sang was warmly ap- 
plauded. Mdme. F. Lab- 
— — lache in Scotch ballads, 
Malle. Angri, Signori S 
Tamburini and F. Lab- 
lache, in Italian music, 
M. Jules Stockhausen in a French air, and Miss Poole in English songs, wera 
likewise especial favourites ; but Mdlle. Lucciola, the ** celebrated female tenor,” 
as she was wrongly styled, who made her débit on the occasion, encountered a 
most vivid display of antagonistic opinions. This was scarcely fair, for she has 
a sympathetic contralto organ; and, if she will correct the exaggeration of her 
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method, will be a welcome addition to the list of our British vocalists, but she 
ought to assume her native name. Mr. Balfe conducted the band, of which 
Tolbecque was the leader. Mr. F. Mori was the pianoforte accompanyist. The 
encores were numerous, and the entertainment, although of too mixed a na- 
ture for classical amateurs, evidently afforded unbounded gratification. 


CLASSICAL CHAMBER CONCERTS. 

For the performance of classical chamber music, instrumental and vocal, seve- 
ral professors of note have entered the field. Mr. Dando took the initiative at 
Crosby Hall, with his long-established Quartet eoncerts, assisted by Mr. A. Mel- 
lon (second violin), Mr. Hill (viola), and Mr. Lucas (violoncello). The chief 
items in the scheme were Mendelssohn’s posthumous Quintet in B flat, Op. 87, 
in which Mr, W. Thomas was the second tenor, with the four artists above- 
named: the quintet won universal admiration. The new Trio in C minor, by 
M. Silas, beautifully played by Lindsay Sloper (piano), Dando (violin), and 
Lucas (violoncello), was thoroughly relished, as a most promising effort of a 
young composer. Misses Cole and Mr. Benson were the vocalists. 

M. Biliet’s evening pianoforte performances, at St. Martin’s Hall, will com- 
mence February 11. 

Mr. Lucas, Conductor of the Royal Academy Concerts, and first violoncello of 
the Royal Italian Opera, has announced his four musical evenings, at his resi- 
dence in Berners-street, on Thursdays, Feb, 20th, March 6th and 20th, and April 
3rd, with the co-operation of Sainton, Blagrove, and Hill. 

M. Ronsselot, the composer and violoncellist, will give a series of three per- 
formances of classical music, at the Queen Anne-street Rooms, on Wednesdays, 
Feb. 26th, March 12th and 26th. 

Last Tuesday, Mr. Lindsay Sloper, at the Queen Anne-street Rooms, com- 
menced his pianoforte soirées. He performed in sonatas and trios, by Pinto, 
Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Heller, and Handel, assisted by Mr. Dando (violin) 
and Mr. Lucas (violoncello) ; besides four of his own compositions—a serenade, 
a tarantella, and two studies. Miss Dolby and Mr. Benson were the vocalists: 
the former sang a beautiful song, “* Ida,” on Alfred Tennyson’s words, the music 
by Miss Laura Barker, a lady composer, whose works are attracting much atten- 
tion. The second concert will be on the 11th inst. 

MUSICAL EVENTS. 

Madame Thillon and Mr. Hudson gave their entertainment last night, at 
Willis’s Rooms, and will repeat it at the same place on Monday night. 

Signor Nappi, on Thursday, and M. Salabert, on Friday, gave soirées musicales 
at the Mortimer-street Rooms. 

An evening concert took place on Tuesday, at the City Sussex Hall, at which 
Mdlle. Magner, Miss R. Isaacs, Miss Lizzy Stuart, Miss Woolf, Messrs. Simmons, 
F. Smith, and Whitworth, were the principal singers. 

A concert was given at the Mile-end Beaumont Institution, on Wednesday 
night. The principal vocalists were Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves, Miss Poole, Miss 
Roper, Mr. N. J. Sporle, and Mr. Drayton; with Mr. R. A. Brown, conductor, 
and Mr. Mathers, organist. 

The London Sacied Harmonic Society performed Haydn’s “‘ Creation ” and Dr. 
Elvey’s new anthem, ‘ In that day,” conducted by Mr. Surman, at Exeter Hall, 
last night, our notice of which will appear next week. 

Ernst, Mdile. Angri, Signor F. Tamburini, and Jules Stockhausen, with Mr. 
F. Mori as accompanyist, commenced their provincial tour on Wednesday. 

Mr. Willy (violin) and Mr. Hausman (violoncello) have been playing at the 
Greenwich Philharmonic Society’s Concerts, with great success. 

Augustus Braham, son of the patriarch tenor, is very popular in Scotland. 

Miss R. Isaacs, Miss E. Honner, Messrs. Travers and Borrani, have been sing- 
ing in English operas at Cheltenham and Gloucester. 

Mr. Ellis Roberts, harpist to the Prince of Wales, delivered a lecture on Welsh 
music, at the Polytechnic Institution, last Saturday. 

Mrs. Parish Alvars, the widow of the celebrated harpist and composer of that 
name, is about to take up her residence in London; she was a pupil of her hus- 
band, and her playing is reported to be that of a most accomplished artiste. 

The Purcell Club celebrated its anniversary festival on the 30th ult., at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern. 

The Amateur Musical Society will commence its fifth season by a concert at 
the Hanover-square Rooms, on Monday next. The remaining concerts are fixed 
for Mondays, Feb. 17 ; March 3, 17, 31; April 14; May 5 and 19: the rehearsals 
take place on the Fridays preceding the concerts. The annual statement of the 
accounts proves the continued prosperity of this aristocratic body of amateurs, 
under the direction of an intelligent working committee, with the zeal and 
activity of Mr. Henry Leslie, as honorary secretary. 





FOREIGN MUSICAL NEWS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Wednesday. 

Herr Rosenhain’s two-act opera, ** Le Démon de la Nuit,” will be the earliest 
novelty at the Grand Opera; M. Gounod’s ** Sappho” will follow, and is now in 
preparation. Mdile. Poinsot, a pupil of the Conservatoire, has made her débiit 
in Halevy’s ‘“‘ Juive;” £iéazar being sustained by Maralti. Auber’s “ Enfant 
Prodigue” is given twice a week, alternately with Viardot’s Fidés and Valentine, 
in Meyerbeer’s ** Prophéte’’ and ‘* Huguenots.” 

Scribe and Halévy’s ** Dame de Pique ” is very popular at the Opéra Comique. 

At the Italian Opera House, Mdlle. Caroline Duprez has achieved another 
triumph, as Adina in Donizetti’s * Elisir d’Amore ;” in which she was supported 
by Lablache’s Dulcamara, Cualzolari’s Nemorino, and Ferranti’s Belcore. Mo- 
zart’s ** Don Giovanni” is in rehearsal, for Duprez asthe hero; Sontag, Zer- 
lina; Mdme. Guiliani, Elvira; and Mdme. Fiorentini, Donna Anna; with 
Lablache as Leporello. Halevy’s **Tempesta” is in rehearsal, for Sontag and 
Lablache ; the tenor part to be filled by Gardoni, who will have completed his 
two months’ engagement at Madrid. 

Sims Reeves is to make his débé#t in Verdi’s ‘* Ernani,” in March. 

The concerts of the Conservatoire, under Girard ; the Union Musicale, directed 
by Félicien David; the Philharmonic Society, conducted by Berlioz; La Société 
Sainte Cécile, under M. Seghers, are in progress; besides the chamber concerts 
of Alard and Franchomme. 

Lortzing, the composer of the “‘Czar and the Carpenter,” died recently in 
Berlin. 

Mdme. Castellan has made another hit at the Italian Opera House in the 
Prussian capital, as Anai,in Rossini’s ** Moise” (Zora); she was engaged for 
the famed Leipzig Gervandhaus concerts, and for the Hanover Royal Theatre. 

M. Dorvo, the father (in age) of the French dramatic authors, died lately 
here, aged 87. 


THEATRICAL SEASON. 


The extraordinary success of all the theatres since Christmas has come now 
to be esteemed a factof some moment. It speaks, at any rate, of the prosperity 
of the people at the present time, and, perhaps, indicates the re-production of a 
dramatic taste among all classes. No doubt, the example of her Majesty and 
the Windsor theatricals have had much to do in the revival of a love for stage 
performances. Their obvious tendency was, indeed, to set the fashion, and remove 
the prejudices of the fastidious and respectable. Another reason is, that the present 
year is already looked upon as akind of holiday year, and the May Exhibition 
has even in its bud of promise exercised a strong influence on the imagination 
of the masses. Theatres will continue to benefit by that excitement, and they 
will hereafter be crowded with foreigners. Would it not be as well to anticipate 
this fact by setting at once about some expedient theatrical reforms? Managers 
would find it to their interest to correct many things which are now nuisances 
to the playgoer. Enter the saloon of the boxes, and you are immediately beset : 
one woman tears the bonnet off your wife’s head, for the sake of a sixpence; 
and another insists on your leaving your cloak or umbrella, for the sake of 
another; while, at the door of the box, a sulky official pokes into your facea 
play-bill, in sign that unless you give him a shilling he will not accommodate 
you with a seat, for which you have already liberally paid. Even when you 
have yielded to his demand, the fellow probably will offer you the worst, that 
he may extort another fee from an after-comer. All this injustice and insolence 
should immediately be put a stop to. Such things never take place in Continental 
theatres ; and we should be careful to stand well in this respect in the eyes of 
the friendly visitors who will come to this country expressly to admire, and to 
whom we should present nothing that they could reasonably condemn. 


DRURY LANE. 

A one-act operetta, called the ‘* Cadi’s Daughter,” was produced on Monday 
night, with success. The story is based on the placarding of the superiority of 
the lords of the creation over womankind, by a merchant and a barber at Bag- 
dad, and the ingenious devices of the Cadi’s daughter and her attendant to con- 
vince the daring pretenders to supremacy, of their conceit and inability to cope 
with female wit. Mr. Nelson is the composer of the music, and Miss Nelson 
and Mr. Rafter were the principal exponents of the agreeable trifle, which filled 
up anight’ bill between the new comedy and the pantomime. 





PRINCESS’. 

On Saturday, Mr. Douglas Jerrold’s comedy of the “ Prisoner of War,” having 
been previously performed at Windsor Castle, was reproduced. Thecast was very 
effective. Basil Firebrace and Clerina Channel, Mr. and Mrs. Kean; Peter and 
Polly Pall-Mall, Mr. and Mrs. Keeley; and Captain Channel, Mr. Ryder. With 
the spirited acting implied in this appropriation of the characters, the drama 
went off with the utmost éclét. It was followed by Mr. Planché’s farce of the 
“* Loan of a Lover,” Peter Spyk and Gertrude being admirably supported by Mr. 
and Mrs. Keeley. 


CITY OF LONDON CENTRAL MARKET ASSOCIATION. 

On Wednesday evening, a conversazione was held at the London Coffee 
House, when an explanatory lecture by Mr. Acland was delivered upon the 
corporate model of the proposed New Central Cattle Market, which has lately 
been exhibited on the table of the Common Council. Among the company 
were Sir James Duke, Mr. Deputy Hicks, Mr. Earle, and Mr. Challis, and the 
room was numerously attended. Besides the elaborate model of the proposed 
Market, there were exhibited models of Billingsgate as it was and is to be, and 
of the New Prison at Holloway. The association, Mr. Acland told the company, 
was formed in September last. It consisted of salesmen and drovers, occupiers 
of property likely to be affected, and others. The object was to maintain the 
central position of the present live-cattle market, which certain interested 
persons, with the assistance of the press, sought to win from the City. The 
corporation of the City of London, while opposing the removal of 
the Market, propose to remove the nuisances justly complained of 
by making new and extended arrangements. In this they were not 
seeking to retain a monopoly, but the most convenient spot; for it was 
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| found that the Islington Market, though legally sanctioned, could not 
command business, butchers not going there to purchase, and therefore graziers 
not sending cattle. Smithfield supplied meat for two millions of mouths; were 
there a dozen suburban markets, they would all fail. 

The new Market, Mr. Acland continued, would be enclosed. This could be 
effected without interfering with any of the existing thoroughfares. It would be 
shut up from nine o’clock in the morning to seven in the evening ; so that, dur- 
ing the hours of business, there would be no cattle-driving in the streets. This,in 
fact, appeared to be Mr. Acland’s main argument; for a notice to the same 
effect was placarded on the wall above the lecturer’s head. Also, no fewer 
than fifty-seven of the worst nuisances would be removed by the pulling down 
the old neighbourhoods south and west of the Ram Inn; comprising Cow-cross 





and Sharp’s-alley, and including nackers’ yards and slaughter-houses, and 
erecting there instead the New Market—property worth a quarter of a million 
of money, which, nevertheless, the corporation were willing to buy up. By this 
enlargement of the Market, much cruelty to animals, now unavoidable, would 
be prevented, as the new area would easily provide accommodation for more than 
6300 cattle, the utmost number ever brought to the Market in one day. 

By the arrangement proposed, it appeared that four-fifths of the New Market 
would be left an open area. A range of model lodging-houses, for a thousand 
families, would be erected ;_ and opposite St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, baths and 
wash-houses. The New Market would also be on an inclined plane, Fleet 
Ditch lying forty feet below the level of Smithfield ; and the flushing of the mar- 
ket, when necessary, would be rendered easy. 

After the lecture, some conversation took place on various points between Mr. 
Acland, Mr. Earle, and Mr. Challis, which was put an end to by the announce- 
ment of a cold collation being in readiness up-stairs. A handsome supper, in 
fact, was provided, the discussion of which put an end to all other, and ended 
the evening ina highly satisfactory manner. 

It was stated, that the model would continue to be exhibited at a house in 
Cheapside, which would be opened to the public, and where Mr. Acland would 
be in daily attendance, to give explanations. 





NATIONAL SPORTS. 


The weather continues favourable for field sports, and the coursing and 
steeple-chase calendars are at length beginning to assume a business-like aspect. 
Thus, in the former department, we have no less than eight meetings in the list 
for next week; viz. Ashdown Park and Workington, on Monday ; the Spelthorne 
(Overton), North Berwick, and Malton, on Tuesday ; the Altcar, on Thursday ; 
the Scorton, on Friday ; and Aston, on Saturday. The Ashdown meeting will 
Jast four days, and most of the othersa couple. The steeple-chase fixtures are 
the Carmarthenshire on Monday, Chipping Norton on Tuesday, and Lincoln on 
Thursday. —— 
TATTERSALL’S. 

Monpay.—The Chester Cup movements were limited to an improvement in 
Rhesus, Cossack, Lady Evelyn, and Wallflower, the outlay in the aggregate 
being anything but heavy. There was no new feature in the Derby, but business, 
on the whole, looked healthy. 

SOUTHAMPTON STEEPLE-CHASE. 
3 to 1 agst British Yeoman (t) | 4to 1 agst Verax | 
CHESTER CUP. 


4 to 1 agst St Helier 





10 to 1 agst Rhesus (t) 25 to 1 agst Haricot (t) 33 to 1 agst Montague (t) 
14 to 1 —— Cossack (t) 25 to | wady Evelyn Sto 1 —— Woolwic 
18 to 1 —— Italian (t) 23 to 1 _— Wallflower (t) 2000 to 30 —— Eva (t) 


METROPOLITAN HANDICAP.—20 to | agst Sunrise (t) 
Two THOUSAND GUINEAS STAKES.—5 to 4 agst Grecian (t) 


DERBY. 
40 to 1 agst Marlboro’ Buck(t)] 100 to 1 agst Lady Geraldine 
40 to 1 —— Confessor (t) colt (t) 
100 to 1 agst Serus. 
DERBY, 1852. 
50 to 1 agst Father Thames (t) | 50 to 1 agst Buckthorn (t) 


25 to 1 agst Lamartine (t) 
28 to 1 —— Constellation (t) 


APPREHENSION AND COMMITTAL OF MRS. SLOANE. 


This wretched woman, who is charged with revolting acts of cruelty upon her 
servant, and who has hitherto contrived to elude the grasp of justice, has been 
apprehended. Since the finding of the true bill by the grand jury against Mr. 
Sloane, Superintendent Hodgson, of the City police, and Sergeant May, of the 
detective force, to whom the person of Mrs. Sloane was known, have been inde- 
fatigable in their exertions to trace her whereabouts, and have visited 
Twickenham and various parts of this country in search of her; but, in conse- 
quence of their ultimately forming a strong conviction that she was concealed 
at Boulogne, they proceeded thither last week, and after much careful in- 
vestigation, they learned from the landlord of a house that there were 
three parties answering the description furnished him, residing in his 
house. They consisted of a lady and gentleman and a stout young lady, and 
they went by the name of Smith. They led a very secluded life, and 
the lady only left the house at an advanced period of the night fora walk. As 
one of the officers was known to Mrs. Sloane, it was necessary for him to adopt 
some disguise, and he accordingly adorned himself with rather a prominent 
pair of moustaohios, and on Friday night week, about eleven o’clock, they placed 
themselves on watch for the Mrs. Smith, and she shortly appeared, pursuing her 
usual nocturnal walk. As her face was closely concealed with a veil, the officers 
had some difficulty in seeing her features; but, on passing by one of the 
street gas-lamps, they contrived by some means, as if the result of 
accident, to raise her veil, and she was at once recognised to be Mrs. 
Sloane. She was allowed to return to her dwelling, and, as the French law 
requires a second witness to establish identity, an express was forwarded to 
London for one to come over. The party arrived on Sunday, and on Monday 
morning the officers proceeded to the lodgings of Mrs. Sloane. On going into 
the second floor, they found Mr. and Mrs. Sloane and Miss Devaux. The French 
authorities then demanded their passports, and it being discovered that they had 
assumed a name not their own, they were informed that they had rendered 
themselves liable to the operation of the French laws, and that they must quit 
Boulogne. Not being permitted to travel throngh France with a false 
passport, they had no alternative but to take their passage by the first 
steamer for Folkestone; and at five o’clock in the evening they were escorted 
by the police of Boulogne to the quay side, where the steamer was moored. 
Some hundreds of the principal inhabitants collected on the quay to witness 
their departure, but no manifestation of feeling was exhibited. The officers 
came over in the same boat, and when the steamer reached Folkestone Harbour, 
Mr. Hodgson announced to Mrs. Sloane that she was his prisoner, producing 
the judge’s warrant for her apprehension on the charge of cruelty to her ser- 
vant. Mrs. Sloane was wretchedly dejected throughout the passage, and 
became much affected, as did Miss Devaux, on leaving the steamer. 
The whole party came to town by the two o'clock (a.M.) mail train, and Mrs. 
Sioane was conveyed at once to the residence of Mr. Superintendent Hodgson, 
at the chief City police station, in the Old Jewry, and thence, at twelve o’clock 
the same day (Tuesday), she was taken to Westminster Hall, and introduced 
into the Judge’s room, where Mr. Justice Erle signed the warrant for her com- 
mittal; and, although due notice had been given to her solicitors, Mrs. Sloane 
was not prepared with her required bail, and was, therefore, committed to New 
gate. She was dressed rather shabbily, and altogether presented a most 
wretched appearance, being in such an excessively nervous and weak state of 
body as to be unable to stand. 

MONETARY TRANSACTIONS FOR THE WEEK. 
(From our City Correspondent.) 

There has been scarcely any variation in the price of Consols during the week 
the reigning quotation having been 964 § for Money, and 96§ 3 for Account. An 
eighth per cent. in advance of these prices has occasionally been quoted; the 
market in the meantime having been generally tranquil, with an inclination to 
firmness. Money is plentiful in the ‘* House,” a tendency to higher prices 
being, in consequence, perceptible; but, until after the opening of Parliament, 
speculation appears likely to be limited. Exchequer Bills are a few shillings in 
advance of last week’s prices, indicating a greater ease in the Money Market 
** out of doors.” The European exchanges have rather improved during the week ; 
and the American is at present in favour of this country. Prices at the close of 
business were—Bank Stock, 2144; Reduced, 973 ; Consols, 96§ ; Three per Cent. 
Annuities, 1726, 964; Three per Cent. Annuities, 1751, 964; New Three-and-a- 
Quarter per Cent. Annuities, 983; Long Annuities, 30 years, Jan. 5, 1860, 74; 
India Stock, 266; India Bonds, £1000, 71 p; ditto, under £1000, 72 p; South 
Sea Stock, Old Annuities, 963; Consols for Account, 964; Exchequer Bills, 
£1000, June, 61 p; £500. June, 61p; Small, June, 61 p. 

In the Foreign House a better tone has prevailed than during the previous 
week, although business has been limited. Spanish Stock improved on Monday 
to 184 to 3 for the Active Bonds, and has maintained the advance. The Three 
per Cents quote 384. Russian Five per Cents have further improved to 
113; and the Four-and-a-Half per Cents to 97g. Mexican Bonds have been 
steady at 33} to4, ranging as high as 33$ ex div. Peruvian Bonds are a frac- 
tion in advance of last week’s prices. The closing values were—Brazilian 
Bonds, 89% ; Mexican, Five per Cent., 1846, 333 ex div; Ditto, Account, 33 ex 
div; Peruvian Bonds, Four-and-a-Half per Cent., 78$; Ditto, Deferred, 34; Por- 
tuguese, Four per Cent., 35; Russian Bonds, Four-and-a-Half per Cent., 973; 
Spanish, Five per Cert., 18%; Ditto, Three per Cent., 384; Dutch, Two-and-a 
Half per Cent., 12 Guild., 583; Ditto, Four per Cent., Certificates, 91}. 

The Railway Market has been very buoyant ; and, as the settlement of the Ac- 
count approached, prices widely fluctuated. But, when the tendency was found 
still to be for the “‘ rise,” the prices of ‘‘ continuations,” althongh high in some 
instances, were readily paid. This again improved quotations, and the new Ac- 
count opens with a striking advance in South-Westerns, Great Westerns, Mid- 
lands, South-Fasterns, Brightons, and Lancashire and Yorkshire, as the follow- 
ing list will demonstrate :— Aberdeen, 104; Ditto, Preference, 4 dis. ; Ambergate, 
Nottingham, Boston, and E. Junction, 28; Caledonian, 10% ; Ditto, £10, Pref., 
54; Eastern Counties, 64; Eastern Union, Class A, late E. U. Shares,, 7§ ; 
Ditto, B and C shares, 54; Ditto, Scrip, gu.6 per cent., 19; E. Lancashire, 13; 
Great Northern, 173; Ditto, Halves, A, Deferred, 64; Ditto, Halves, B, Six 
per Cent.,114; Ditto, Five per Cent., Preference, 124; Great Western, 854; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, 57}; Ditto, Fifths,4%; Ditto, West Riding Union, 
54; Leeds and Bradford, 97; Leeds and Thirsk, 15; London and Blackwall, 
7; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 97; London and Greenwich, j11}; 
London and North-Western, 1253; Ditto, New, Quarters, 26; Ditto, £10 
Shares, M. and B. (c.), 34; London and South-Western,87; Manchester, 
Buxton, and Matlock, 14; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 27; 
Ditto, New, £10. Preference, 10%; Ditto, Manchester and Lincoln Union, 
ais.; Midland, 52; Ditto, £00 Shares, 174; Ditto, Consolidated Bristol 








and Birmingham, Six per Cent., 127; Newmarket, 
84; North Staffordshire, 93; Reading, Guildford, and Reigate, 2135 
Shrewsbury and Birmingham, Class A, 5}dis.; Shrewsbury and Chester 
(Oswestry), 104; Ditto, 8 per Cent., Preference, 133; Shropshire Union, Fy 
South Devon, 154; Ditto, Preference, 12%; South-Eastern, 244; Wear Valley, 
6 per Cent., guaranteed, 22%; Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth, 42$; York 
Newcastle, and Berwick, 20}; Dittoand Newcastle Extension, 15; Ditto, G.N.E., 
Purchase or Preference, 64; York and North Midland, 23%; Ditto, Preference, 
8}; Boulogne and Amiens, 9%; Central of France (Orleans and Vierzon) 16; 
East Indian, 12; Luxembourg, 23; Namur and Liege, 84; Northern of France, 
15}; Orleans and Bordeaux, 4. ‘ 
Fripay ArrErNoon.—Consols have been flat to-day, but no mate- 
rial change can be noticed in the qnotations, The Three per Cents, Money, have 
marked 96}, and for the Account, 96§ ; Three per Cent. Reduced, 974; and tie 
New Three-and-a-Quarter per Cents, 98% to 99. Bank Stock is 2143; India 
Stock, 266. India Bonds, 7ls.; and Exchequer Bills, 61s. pm. Tie Foreign 
Bondand Railway Share Markets are tolerably steady. 


54; North British, 


THE MARKETS. 


CORN EXCHANGE (Friday).—The continued influx of wheat and flour operates seriously 
against our market. During the present week the arrivals of English wheat, coastwise, have 
been under 2000 quarters. By land carriage the receipts fresh up to-day were small, and 
mostly out of condition. As the attendance of both town and country buyers was limited the 
demand for all kinds of home produce ruled heavy, at almost nominal currencies. Nearly 
30,000 quarters of wheat having reached us, chiefly from the Levant, the show of samples was 
considerably on the increase. Fine dry qualities changed hands slowly, but all other kinds were 
dull in the extreme, and the turn lower. We had a very large quantity of barley on show. 
Malting parcels sold at late figures, but the value of grinding and distilling sorts had a down- 
ward tendency. The sale for malt washeavy in the extreme, at barely stationary prices. The 
supply amounted to 7460 quarters. From all parts the arrival of oats is gooa. That grain 
met a dull sale, and weathered parcels were 6d lower. Beans, peas, Indian corn, and flour 
were dull, but not cheaper. : 

ARRIVALS.—English: wheat, 1890; barley, 4950; malt, 7460; oats, 3180; fiour, 2660. Irish: 
oats, 4850. Foreign: wheat, 29,210; barley, 7620; oats, 11,200; flour, 10.730 quarters. , 

English.—Wheat, Essex and Kent, red, 36s to 44s; ditto, white, 33s to 40s; Norfolk and Suf- 
folk, red, 33s to 438; ditto, white, 39s to 45s; rye, 24s to 26s; grinding barley, 20s to 23s; distil- 
ling do., 22s to 25s; malting do., 23s to 31s; Lincoln and Norfolk malt, 468 to 498; brown do. 
44s to 488; Kingston and Ware, 50s to 55s; Chevalier, 55s to 56s; Yorkshire and Lincoln. 
shire feed oats, 16s to 20s; potato ditto, 18s to 23s; Youghal and Cork, black, 15s to 18s; ditto 
white, 168 to 19s; tick beans, new, 268 to 27s; ditto, old, 28s to 308; grey peas, 27s to 298: 
maple, 28s to 30s; white, 27s to 288; boilers, 28s to 32s per quarter. Town-made flour, 35s to 
40s; Suffolk, 28s to 32s; Stockton and Yorkshire, 28s to 32s per 280lbs. Foreign: Dantzig 
red wheat, —s to —s; white, —s to —s; barley, —s to —s; oats, — —s; beans, —s to —s; 
peas, —s to —s perquarter. American flour, 20s to 24s per barrel. Canada, —s to —s per 
barrel; French, 28s to 35s per sack. 

The Seed Market.—The demand for linseed still continues steady, at full prices. 
other seeds exceedingly little is doing, at late rates 

Linseed, English, sowing, 54s to 50s; Baltic, crushing, 40s to 42s; Mediterranean and 
Odessa, 428 to 46s; hempseed, 32s to 36s per quarter; coriander, 16s to 248 per cwt; brown mus- 
tard-seed, 8s to 10s; white ditto, 5s to 7s; and tares, 4s to 4s 6d per bushel; English rape-seed 
new, £25 to £27 per last; linseed cakes, English, £8 to £9; foreign ditto, £6 Us to £7 !0s per 
1000; rape-cakes, £3 15s to £4 0s per ton; canary, 45s to 50s per quarter. English clover seed, 
red, —s to —s; extra, —s to—s; white, —s to —s; extra, up to—s. Foreign, red, —s to —8}3 
“a =y be ‘Morea a to = extra, —s to —s per cwt. 

read.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis are from 7d to 7}; of 
ditto, 5d to 64d per 4 Ib loaf. : ee 

Imperial Weekly Average.—Wheat, 38s 0d; barley, ws 7d; oats, 16s 7d; rye, 23s 2d; 
beans, 26s 4d; peas, 27s 5d. 7 : 

The Six Weeks’ Average.—Wheat, 38s 54; barley, 23s 1d; oats, 16s 10d; rye, 23s 10d; beans 
278 Od; peas, 27s 7d. - : 

Duties.—Wheat, 1s; barley, 1s; oats, 1s; rye, 1s: beans, is; peas, Is. 

Tea.—Public sales of about 10,000 packages have been held this week. Only 3000 changed 
hands, at drooping prices. Privately the market is heavy, and we have sellers of common 
sound Congou at |1}d per Ib. 

Sugar.—Rather an extensive business has been transacted in all kinds of raw sugar, at 
extreme quotations. Several floating cargoes of foreign have been taken. Refined goods 
move off steadily, at 49s 6d to 51s 6d per cwt. for brown lumps. 

. Caffee.—Good ordinary native Ceylon has met a dull inquiry at 49s per cwt. Plantation and 
foreign qualities are very slow in sale, but not cheaper. 

ice.—This article is very inactive, but importers are not sellers at reduced figures. 
middling white Bengal has changed hands at 10s 6d to 11s per cwt. 

Provisions.— The stock of Irish butter having been much reduced from large purchases for 
provincial markets, prices, though the demand is far from active, have an upward tendency. 
We have no change to report in the value of English butter ; fine Dorset being quoted at 88s to 94s 
per cwt. Foreign qualities are looking up, with a good.inquiry. In bacon very little is doing at 
from 40s to 45s per cwt. for Irish. Lard is in moderate request at 50s to 54s per cwt. for Water- 
ford bladdered; and 42s to 45s for Belfast firkins and kegs. 

Tallow.—Notwithstanding that the stock on hand is nearly 50,000 casks, prices have ad- 
vanced 3d per cwt. P Y¥ C on the spot is quoted at 37s 6d to 37s 9d per ewt. Town tallow, 37s 
per ewt net cash. : 

Oils.—There is rather more doing in common fish oils than of late, and prices are well sup- 
ported. Linseed, 33s to 34s per ewt. No cha in other articles. 

Hayjand Straw.—Meadow hay, £2 8s to £3 15s; clover ditto, £3 to £4 ; and straw, £1 Os 
to £1 7s per load. : 

Spirits.—A fuil average business is doing in East India rum, at 1s 6}d to Is 7d per gallon 
proof. Leewards steady, and quite as dear as last week. We have no change to notice in 
brandy. Geneva is selling at Is 7d to 1s ®d for common, and !s 9d to 2s per gallon for fine. 
British made spirits 9s 8d to 9s 9d, with a dull market. 

Wool.—For most qualities the demand continues somewhat active, at very full prices. 

Potatoes.—The supplies being large, the general demand is heavy, at barely stationary 
prices. Yorkshire Regents are selling at from 80s to 100s per ton. S 

Coals (Friday).—Tanfield Moor, 13s 64; Lawsen, 13s 64; Haswell, 15s 94; Lambton, 15s; 
Hadley, 12s ld; Co’ Hartley, 14s; Hartley, 13¢ per ton. ee 








In all 








Good 


‘ops (Friday).—For most kinds of hops—the supply of which is somewhat extensive— 
the demand continues firm; and, in some instances, prices are a shade higher than last week. 
Ten bales have come to hand from Ostend :— 
iz. ready money :—East Kent pockets, 763 to 135s; ditto bags, 64s to 
pockets, 66s to 828; 





‘actors’ prices, viz 
, 46s to 115s; ditto bags, 40s to 90s; Weald of Kent 









scarance was e!< 
fected at full currencies. For calves the demand ruled very , “cer thang the 
quotations gave way 2d per 8Ibs._In pigs so little was doing that prices were almost nominal. 
Milch cows were quoted atfrom £14 to £18 each, including their small calf. 

Per 8 Ib to sink the offals:—Coarse and inferior beasts, 2s 6d to 2s 8d; second quality ditto, 
2s 10d to 3s 0d; prime large oxen, 3s 2d to 3s 4d; prime Scots, &c., 3s 6d to 3s 8d; coarse and 
inferior sheep, 3s 4d to 3s 8d; second quality ditto, 3s 8d to 3s 10d; prime coarse-woolled ditto. 
4s Od to 43 2d; prime South Downs, 4s 2d to 4s 4d; large coarse calves, 2s 10d to 3s 4d; prime 
small ditto, 3s 6d to 3s 8d; large hogs, 2s 10d to 3s 6d; neat small porkers, 3s &d to 4s Od; 
suckling calves, 18s to 24s; and quarter old store pigs, l6s to 20s each. Total supplies: 
beasts, 400; cows, 80; sheep, 3000; calves, 241; pigs, 310. Foreign: beasts, 182; sheep, 700; 
calves, 104. Scotch: beasts, 31; sheep, 60. . 

Newgate and Leadenhall (Friday).—These markets were well supplied to-day. Gene- 
rally speaking, the demand ruled heavy, as follows :— a 

Per 8 Ib by the carcase:—Inferior beet, 2s Od to 2s 2d; middling ditto, 2s 
large ditto, 2s 8d to 3s 0d; prime small ditto, 3s 2d to 3s 4d; large pork, 2s 6d to 386d; in- 
ferior mutton, 2s 6d to 2s 8d; middling ditto, 2s 10d to 3s 6d; prime ditto, 3s 8d to 3s 10d; veal 
2s 10d to 3s 8d; small pork, 3s 8d to 4s Od. ROBERT HERBERT. 














id to 2s 6d; prime 














THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


Fripay, JAN. 24, 


WAR-OFFICE, JAN. 24. 

2nd Foot: Lieut J R Jackson to be Lieutenant, vice Grant. 3rd: Capt J Floyd to be 
Captain, vice Swetenham. 13th: Ensign W H Kerr to be Lieutenant, vice Stanhope. 
30th: Captain F Burton to be Captain, vice R W Smith. 40th: Lieutenant R J L Coore 
to be Captain, vice Todd; Ensign J Brodhurst to be Lieutenant, vice Coore. 
42nd: Lieut H M Archdall to be Captain, ve Wilson; Ensign C J m to be Lieutenant, 
vice Archdall. 47th: Lieut W F A Rooke to be Captain, vice Torrens nsign C J Percival to 
be Lieutenant, vice Rooke. 51th: Capt J Swetenham to be Captain, vice Floyd. 57th: Capt 
K D Lloyd to be Captain, vice W F Harvey; Lieut R Hunt to be Captain, vice Lloyd; Ensign 
C W St Clair to be Lieutenant, vice Hunt; J B Vincent to be Ensign, vice St Clair. 64th: T 
Carey to be Assistant-Surgeon, vice E J Kennedy,M D. 70th: Capt S C Jackson to be 
Captain, vice J E Addison. 77th: Cadet J K D Mackenzie to be Ensign, vice Murray 89th: 
Lieut J W Balfour to be Lieutenant, vice Head. 92d: Ensign W Miller to be Lieutenant, vice 
Ross; Ensign C Greenhill to be Ensig' ice Miller. 94th: Ensign W D H G Day to be Lieu- 
tenant, vice Bredin: Ensign M W L Coast to be Ensign, vice Day; Ensign J Murray to be En- 
sign, vice C T Seale. i 

BREVET.—Capt K D Lloyd to be Major in the Army 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, JAN, 21. 

Ordnance Medical Department: Assist-Surg M B Gallwey to be Surgeon, vice J Mackintosh, 

MD; H W Voss to be Assistant Surgeon, vice Gallwey. 
BANKRUPTS. 

G RGALLOWAY, St. John’s-street, brush-manufacturer. 
draper. J M BRIDGLAND, Pheenix-stree 
maker. S LEE, Loughborough, Leic ershire, bookseller. 
cashire, joiner. J JOHNSON, Coventry, wine-merchant. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

J WALKER, jun., and Co., Glasgow, calico-printers. A CORRIE, Greenwell, Dumfries~ 

shire. G PATERSON, Tranent, Haddingtonshire, farmer. 






















J H LEMERE, Maldon, Essex, 
Soho, and Denmark-street, Soho, pianoforte- 
J GRAHAM, Ardwick, Lan- 














TUESDAY, JANUARY 28, 
ADMIRALTY, JAN. 23. 
Corps of Royal Marines: First Lieut H E Delacombe to be Captain, vice Fraser 
COMMISSION SIGNED BY THE LORD-LIEUTENANT. 
Lancashire: J Jones, Esq, to be Deputy Lieutenant. 
BANKRUPTS. 

J HAYWARD, Oxford-street, Whitechapel, watchmaker. R J JOHNSON, Woolwich, Kent, 
plumber. W WATERMAN, Sheffield, grocer. M M‘DONN 4, Liverpool, victualler. 
H WATSON and J KINGSTON, Rochdale and Burnley, mercers. W THOMPSON, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, grocer. 





* SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
R MURDOCH, Easter Haughead, Lanarkshire, farmer. 





BIRTHS. 
At Deesa, on the 7th of December, the wife of Lionel W Seymour, Esq, of the 2nd Bombay 
Light Cavalry, of a daughter.___The wife of the Rev George Goldney, of a seon.——The 
Countess of Mulgrave, of a son.——The wife of the Rev George Ridout, jun, of a daughter. —— 





The wife of the Rev W Henry Cooper, of a daughter 


castle Gritton, R.M, of a son, 
MARRIAGES. 


John, eldest son of the late Dr Sweatman, of Berners-street, London, to Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of the Rev John Armstrong, Incumbent of Wall's-end, Newcastle-upon-Tyne.— 
George Anthony Partridge, Esq, of Bury St Edmund's, to Sarah Anne, only daughter of the 
late Kev W H Holworthy, Rector of Blickling and »ingham, in the same county.__—On the 
16th inst, at St George's, Hanover-square, by the I Charles Greenway, M A, John 8 Henry, 
Esq, son of Alexander Henry, Esq, M P for South Lancashire, to Anna Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Wood, Esq, Sunderland. 


The lady of Lieutenant F. Bonny- 





DEATHS. 

8th Jan, at the Vicarage, Huish Episcope, of malignant scarlet fever, Frederick George Nor- 
man; and on 12th Jan, Catherine Louisa Fanny; and on 20th Jan, Charlotte Anne Grim- 
shawe, children of the Rev E P Henslow.——John Hughes, third surviving son of the Rev J 
E Robinson; Vicar of Chieveley, Berks, aged nine years. James Preble Wormeley, Esq, 
aged 25, only son of Rear-Admiral Kalph Rando!ph Wormeley.——In the 64th year of his age, 
Jamés Haynes, Esq, late of Norwood, in the county of Surrey; he had been for many years a 
distinguished member of the London press, and was the author of several tragedies and poems 
of great merit __-The Rev Edward Fielde, late incumbent of Kennington, Northumberland, 
aged 57.——Commander Donald Fernandes, RN, in his 8lst year.——Major R 8 Wilkinson. 
—Eliza, wife of Rear-Admira] Milward. 
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NEW BOOKS, §e. 


PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 
Now ready, price 5s., with a Portrait of ee Sangeet in- 

ventor of the Railway Tubular Brid, 

HE YEAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE 

and ART for 1851 : exhibiting the most important Discoveries 

and Improvements of the Past Year in all Branches of Science and the 

Arts. By JOHN TIMBS, Editor of the ‘* Arcana of Science.” 

DAVID BOGUE, Fleet-street. 





THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


Ready for publication on the 3ist of Mare h. 
ATION AL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY, 


IN MONTHLY VOLUMES; 
Each to contain Three Hundred and Twenty Pages, and Sixty 


Engravings. 
PRICE HALF-A-CROUWN.—BEAUTIFULLY BOUND. 


TO THE READING PUBLIC. 
The age in which we live is csorntially of a PRACTICAL character, 
and the predominant principle influencing all classes is a marked de- 
sire for CHEAPNESS, Cheapness, however, is too often found without 








NEW “MONTHLY Mes by the rt of the “GREATEST 
AGUE of LIF 
Now nen No. L., price sn Shilling 


i] 85 l . or, the Adventures of Mr. and Mrs 

9 Sandboys, their Son and Daughter, who came up to 

Town to * Enjoy Themselves,"’ and see the Great 

Exhibition. 
By 


HENRY MAYHEW and GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
London: DAVID BOGUE. 86, F eet-street. 





Just ready, in a handsome Mic reecte price 5s, corrected to the Ist of 


F.-bruary. with all the recent changes. 
ORSTER’S POCKET PEERAGE of Great 


Britain and Ireland; with a Baronetage of the United King- 
dom, and a list of the members of th: Nobility holding Courtesy 
Titles, &. By HENRY RUMSEY FORSTER, of the “ Mornin, 
Post newspaper.—DAVID BOGUE, Fleet-street. 


Just published, price 3d., post free 2d. extra 
mia nla al A A 
LETTER to the Right Hon. LORD 
PALMERSTON respecting the claims of the Family of the late 
is XVII. of France. By JOHN PERCEVAL, 


Pr rice » One Shilling. ing, 
x r r 
HE LITERARY GAZETTE—The 
Monthly Part of the LITERARY GAZETTE for JANUARY, 
containing Four Weekly Nos., is now ready. Price !s. 
REEVE sand | BENHAM, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


HE COLLEGE ATLAS. Twelfth Thousand. 


—The best School Atlas published, containing 30 large Maps, 
distinctly coloured; and Index of Reference to 26,000 places. Strongly 
bound, 12s.—H. G. COLLINS, 22, Paternoster-row. 


ELEGANT PRESENTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
IX VOLUMES of HOLMES’ POPULAR 


LIBRARY, handsomely bound and illustrated, in an elegant 
glass case, complete, only 5s 6d the set 

PETER PARLEY’S “LIBR ARY. Six Mpa me hand- 
somely bound and gilt, in neat glass case, complete, 5s the si 

The largest assortment in London of Juvenile Gunaea Miscel- 
laneous and Illustrated Works, at less than half the published prices. 

THOMAS HOLMES’ Great Book Establishment, 76, St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 


INE ARTS ALMANACK for 1851.—Just 


published, price ls.; sent through the post on receipt of eighteen 
postage stamps.—This useful publication contains 411 the latest intelli- 
gence respecting the Exhibitions, Museums, Galleries of Ari, &c., with 
general information and ane cdotes interesting to artists and ama- 
teurs; to which has been added a complete Artist's Directory. Edited 
by R. W. BUSS, Esq. 

___ London: ( 

















HE Rown EY and Cc 0., 51, Rathbone-place. 


M2 READY. — The FEBRUARY No. of 
a THE PUBLIC GOOD, price 2d, contains an elaborately- 
written Life of this Eminent Tragedian. It also contains the Li 
Joseph Mazzini; the Three Great Shams of Europe—the Pope, Russi 
and the * Times" new spaper: besides a Mage vy of Essays, Tales, i 
so now ready, price 2¢ 

The FEBRUARY ‘No. of THE POE: TIC COMPANION. 
ed for the ostensible purpose of illustrating, 
and cultivating poetry; and is the only one of 














"s 
> 





diffusing, eeriahing, 
the kind in the English langua: 


Londou: J. PASSMORE EDWARDS, Lovell's-court, Paternoster-row. 


Pp. 64, with numerous wood-cuts, price Is., 


ISEASES of the EYE.—Vision in Health 


and Disease, with a description of the Optometer for distin- 
guishing disease, and adapting optical contrivance by ALFRED 
SMEE, F.R.S., Surgeon to the Central London Hospital, &c 
“This work ought to be peruse d by all who value their sight, and 
especially by those whose vision is impaired.” ‘* We cordially recom- 
mend Mr. Smee as a safe advi er in a question of great importance, 
the preservation of the Human Ey 

HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, ‘and Co., Newgate-~ street. 





= 











0, Sixth Edition, much improved, price 


HE “BEST METHODS of IMPROVING 
HEALTH and INVIGORATING LIFE, by regulating the Diet 
and Regimen: embracing all the most approved principles of Health 
and Longevity, and exhibiting the remarkable power of proper Food, 
Wine, Air, Exercise, Water, &c., in the Cure of obstinate Chronic 
Diseases, as well as in promoting Health. With Cases. 
By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D., &c. 
* The most useful and rational work of the kind we have met with. 
It is altogether an admirable Code of Heaith.’’—Atlas. 
* Practical and highly interesting."’"—Literary Gazette. 
“Men of all habits will derive information from it, calculated to 
increase their comfort and extend their days.'"—Edinburgh Observer 
Published by SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, Stationers'-court; Tegg 
and Co., Queen-street, Cheapside; and Hatchards, Piccadilly. Soid 
by all Bookselle rs 


Qj Mr rH’s HIN’ TS on on EL oc U TION, Se Second 
te Thousand, greatly improved, Is. ; post free, 14 stamps. 

itrand. 
— Leader. 
Address, 






31GG8, 





“ Materials for years of reflection 
Three Private Lessons, 10s. 6d. 
Mornington-crescent 
have me through a course of reading with Mr. Smith, from 
which [ have derive! great benefit.""— *@ @, Barrister-at-Law. 


33, Arlington-street, 





On 2ist January was published, 
|} ISTORY of ENGLAND, for Junior Classes. 
With Questions for Examination at the end of each Chapter 

y Dr. WHITE, Author of ** [he Elements of Universal His- 
Feap. 8vo, 190 pages. 1s. 6d., strongly bound 

Dr. WHITE'S other School Histories, with Questions for Examination 
FRANCE, 12mo, 389 pages. 3s 6d. Just published. 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 12mo, 483 pages. 


3s. 6d 
SCOTLAND, for Junior Classes. 160 pages. Is. 6d. 
Edinburgh: OLIVER and Boyp. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
UTTER’S GRADATIONS in READING 
and SPELLING. By which cing pe _ rendered as easy 
as Monosyllables. 3sth Edition Price 1s 6d boun 
BUTTER’S ETLY MOLOGECAL a LLING- BOOK and 
EXPOSITOR. 130th Edition. Price 
BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. 
26th Edition. Price 6d. 
SIMPKIN aid Co, Whittaker and Co., Longman and Co., Hamilton 
and Co., Aylott and Co., A. Hall and Co., London; J. and C. Moziley, 
Derby; ‘Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; J. M* Glashan, Di Dublin. 


OPULAR WORK gg 
PUBLISHED AT THE OF FICE OF THE 

ILLUS STR. ATED LONDON NEWS. 

98, STRAND, LONDON. 

The Seventieth Thowan’. Price One Shilling; or, Post-free, Is. 6d., 


x . r y " 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON SPELL- 
ING BOOK ; ILLUSTRATED by UPWARDS of ONE HUNDRED 
and SEVENTY BEAUTIFUL WOOD-CUTS of objects and scenes 
described, forming by far -g most alluring introduction to learning 
ever published. (144 P: 
A few Copies are Coloured, Price Two Shillings. 


New Edition, 20,000. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON READING 


BOOK. Conta.ning a series of Lessons on the most amusing and in- 
structive subjects, ses with great care from the best English 
Authors, in Prose and Verse. The whole beautifully Illustrated with 
above TWO HUNDRED and FIFTY ‘GRAVINGS, price 2s. 


Editec 





voWith Engravings. 








Now Ready, containing 120 beautiful Engravings, price 28., 
THE ILLUST RAT 5 D LONDON 
INSTRUCTO 
Being a COMP. ANION to the READING- BOOK. 
Consisting of extracts from English classical authors, from the earliest 
periods of English literature to the present day. 





Price 5s., a New Edition of 


THE ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 


(Authorised Version), with upwards of 120 Engravings; beautifully 
bound in cloth, embossed and gilt sides, gilt edges. The Illustrations 
are from drawings executed by eminent artists, expreasiy for this Edi- 
tion, with notes historical, explanatory, and descriptive; and embel- 
lished by a novel Panoramic Picture of the Holy Land, and a View of 
Lower Egypt 
The ‘Nonpareil Edition, in paper covers, price 2s. 6d. 





Published Annually, Price Is. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMA- 


NACK;; with original Pictures and Pootry, and Astronomical Calcula- 
tions expressly for this work. 
* In preparation, a Series of Useful and Amusing Books, pro- 
fusely illustrated with Engravings, of which due notice will be given. 
The Trade and Schools asapplien on liberal deren, for Cash only 


19, STREF" SQU ARE. 
UL Ls. NEW L IBRARY STEM is the 
best mode devised for the SUPPLY of pb and STANDARD 
WORKS for perusal in town and country; it has stood the test of ex- 
perience, and is especially approved. In addition toa large collec- 
tion of Standard Works, an abundant supply of all the New Publica- 
tions is provided, which are divided at the end of the year, so that 
each Subseriber may have two guineas’ worth gratis to keep, thus ac- 
quiring a select Privato Library without expense. Terms (post free) 
to orders, addressed Mr. BULL, lo, Holles-street. 






se, and hence this proposition to supply a deficiency at present 
existing in the popular literature of this country. 

For some time past the projectors of the present undertaking have 

‘elt interested in watching the result of an experiment simultaneously 
made by the London, Edinburgh, and Dub in Book Trades, and, 
having seen that cheap, and occa-ionaily indifferent literature, ** got 
up” in a most inferior manner, will sell, they fee) assured that good 
and judiciously selected works, having the ‘additional savantage of 
COPIOUS ILLUSTRATION, being produced with the utmost attention to 
zeneral excellence, and published at the moderate price fixed upon, 
cannot fail to secure extensive patronage from the Reading Public 
Che principle upon which they can undertake to supply good books 
ata iow rate is, that, being themselves the ACTUAL PRODUCERS, they 
are e nabled to save the public the expense of all INTERMEDIAT é 
PRO 

Asa practical explanation of the above views, it is, can nie pro- 
posed to publish, on the 3ist of March next, THREE SAMPL E 
VOLUMES of the ‘NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY.” These 
Volumes will be widely different in character, in order that the public 
may form some idea of the extent and variety of the series generally. 
Afterwards, one Volume will be issued Monihly. Each Volume will 
contain at least 320 crown octavo pages, illustrated, according to the 
requirements of the subject matter, by from 50 to 100 Lilustrations, and 
wiil be strongly bound in ornamental cloth boards. Thus, for thirty 
shillings a year, in the course of a short period, a Library of great 
extent and interest may be formed, which shall furnish materials for 
instruction and amusement during the course of a long life. 

The chief advantages which this Series of Works will present over 
all others— more especially the closely printed double column editions, 
and the new-fashioned, though equally objectionable, Shilling Books, 
with their numerous errors, thin paper, and flimsy binding—are the 
following :— 





. A earefully Revised Text. 

Judicious Explanatory Foot-Notes. 

3. Engravings really illustrating the Text. 
A new and legible Type. 

. Good Paper and Printing. 

Strong and neat Binding. 

A portion of the Works intended to be published unt der the title of 
the “NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY” will consist of carefully 
edited reprints of such writers as present a true vitality in their pages, 
ding many of those great maste rpieces of the human mind, 
which, having survived beyond the generation for which they were 
written, are now universally recognised as worthy to flourish so long 
as the English language is spoken, and an acquaintance with which 
is indispensably necessary to all who pretend to a taste for English 

literature. 

The series will aiso comprise original works, especially written by 
competent authors, upon all subjects of general interest, ‘extending to 
those arising out of political movements, or from social advancement, 
which so frequently engross the national attention. These latier 
topics will be promptly treated of, that the purchasers of this Library 
may be placed at once on a level with those who devote themselves to 
the gathering such information. In issuing the series, there will be 
uo formal arrangement; but volumes on general literature, history, 
biography, travels, popular science, and fiction will follow each other; 
the whole comprising such a variety of Illustrated Works as shall form 
4 complete and compendious Library for the Keading Puabiic. 

Many among those to whom this prospectus is addressed must have 
observed that one great feature of the present period is the conveyance 
if instruction by appealing to the eye. It will be readily understood 
that whole pages of narrative and jong abstruse descriptions may be 
condensed into an Illus: ration to be comprebended at a glance. Pic- 
tures fix indelibly on the mind circumstances that might otherwise 
escape the memory: and a liveliness of attention is thus excited, and 
a relief afforded to the mental! faculties which is as agreeable to adults 
as to children. There can be no doubt that the pencil is dsstined for 
the future to perform as prominent a part in our popular literature as 
the pen, or that the diffusion of knowledge has already been greatly 
augmented by its powers. 

It it be thought that the foregoing professions are too diffuse and too 
difficult of accomplishment, it may be said, that the present idea is 
strictly in accordance with the operation of the general progress of 
Literature, since it will be found that every generation has had its 
wants similarly provided for The present undertaking, however, 
is wider in its scope, more profound in its aim, and more profuse of 
its embellishments, illustrations, and editing, than any former project, 
and is strictly in accordance with the amazing progress that has been 
made in every department of Liverature and Art, and their mechanical 
developments, during the last portion of this half-century. 

in carrying out their undertaking it will be the endeavour of the 
projectors to bestow upon Half-crown Volumes for the MANY the same 
typog*aphical accuracy, and the same artistic ability, hitherto almost 
exclusively devoted to high-priced books for the FEW. Supported by 
the co-operation of the Keading Public, no pains will be spared to 
provide every English home with a complete treasury of knowledge 
and entertainment im the volumes of the NATIONAL ILLUs- 
TRATED LIBRARY 

Three Specimen Volumes will be published on the 3ist March next; 
each vol. price 2s 6d. 

Office, 198, Strand, London. 
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S COMPANION to a LADY, 
Young Ladies.-A YOUNG LADY, of good connexions, is 
desirous f ENGAGING HERSELF in the above capacity. Satisfac- 
tory references given and required.—Address T., Vicarage, East Meon, 
Hants 





an Invalid, or 








" r TNL 
SLEEPING or ACTIVE PARTNER 
WANTED, in an Old-established and Profitable TOWN BUSI- 
Ni SS, returning upwards £16 000 per annum. No Premium, but a 
capital of £4000 will be required. The most satisfactory references 
will be given, and the amount and profitabieness of the business 
clearly proved. Apply. personally, to Mr. ROBERT KENYON, Estate 

Agent, No. 1, C pthati Chambers, Throgmorton-street, oc ity. 


~*~ ASTERN COUNTIES R AILWAY.— 





Notice is hereby given, that a SPECIAL GENERAL MERT- 
ING of the Shareholders of this Company will be held at the London 
Tavern, Bishopsgate-str on Thursday, the 13th day of February 
next, at One o'clock precisely, to con or, and, if approved, to author- 
ize the Directors to carry into full effect te several agreements with 
the Norfolk and Eastern Union Railway Companies respective'y, for 
the permanent working by this Company of their Railways, in con- 
junction with those of the Norfolk and Eastern Union Railway Com- 
panies, upon terms and conditions, and subject to stipulatiens and 
agreements, which will be laid before the meeting. —JOS&PH GLYNN, 
Deputy- -Chairman. By order, C. P. RONEY, Secretary. 

Bishopsgate Station, January 24, 1851 


‘STEAM COMMUNICATION with the 
\ BRAZIL S$ and RIVER PLATE.—ROYAL MAIL STEAM- 
PACKET COMPANY.--One of this Company's Steamers will leave 
Southampton on the 9th of every month, with Mails, Passengers, Xc., 
for Madeira, Teneriffe, St. Vincent (Cape de Verds), Perrambuco, Ba- 
hia, and Rio de Janeiro, and from thence by branch steamer to Monte 
Video and Buenos Ayres, returning by the same route to Southampton. 

Particulars, as to rates of fares, freights, &c., may be had on appli- 
cation at the Company's Offices in London, or at Southampton, 
where parcels, packages, and publications will be received for the 
places above mentioned 

Goods taken on moderate freight outward to Rio de Janeiro, and 
homeward from the same place, as well as from Pernambuco, St 
Vincent (Cape de Verds), Teneriffe, and Madeira 

Passengers are recommended to make early application for securing 
proper berths 
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URANCE AGAINST RAILWAY AC- 
CIDENTS, by the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 12 and 13 
Vie. cap. 40.—Offices, No. 3, Old Broad-street, London 
Chairman—J. D Paul, Esq., 217, Strand. 

Deputy Chairman—G. B. Harrison, Esq., 24, Great Tower-street. 

The following claims have been adjusted during the past year:— 

Two fatal cases insured for £500 each. 

Forty-nine cases of personal injury received ee in sums 
varying according to the circumstances in each ca 

The distinctive features of this Company are 

. It is empowered by special Act of Par liament, 12 and 13 Victoria, 
a: 40. 

2. It has a subscribed capital of one million sterling, as « guarantee 
to the assured. 

3. In the premium charged the stamp duty is included, which is paid 
to Government by the Company. 

In these respects it is pec vuliar, and distinguished from any existing 
railway assurance company 

TABLE OF PREMIUMS. 

For the convenience of frequent or daily travellers, the Company 
issues periodical tickets at the following rates of premium, which 
s the holder the option of travelling in any class carriage, and on 
any railway: 

To insure £1000 at an annual premium of 20s. 
£200 


CHAPPE L L, Secretary, 55, Moorgate-street, London. 














Single journes y tickets are likewise issued at most railway stations 
in the kingdom, at the following rates of premiur 
3d. to insure £1000 in a first-class carriage. 
2d. ditto £590 in a second-class carriage. 
ld. ditto £200 in a third-class carri 
These sums to be paid to the legal representatives of the holder in 
cases of fatal accident while travelling by railw th with proportionate 
compensation to himself in — EY pe rsonal inju 
EXANDER BEATTIE, Secretary. 


3, Old Broad-street, January “ “1851. 
: repre > x 
URE in the HOUSES of PARLIAMENT, 
Jan. 27.—FIRE at Messrs. BOUSFIELD’S, Houndsditch, Jan. 
27.—FIRKE at the NEW CROSS RAILWAY STATION, Jan. 28.— 
The Fire in the Clock Tower of the Houses of Parliament was caused 
by ignition of a quantity of timber stored in it, and it was nearly an 
hour before the fire could be subdued, with the help of seven or eight 
engines in the immediate vicinity of the Thames. A similar fire ina 
two-story house, erected for the purpose at Vauxhall, and filled with 
timber and shavings saturated with tar and turpentine, has been ex- 
tinguished by PHILLIPs'S PATENT FIRE ANNIHILATORS in a 
few minutes (see * Times"? and other morning papers of the 18th 
January last). This experiment will satisfy the most sceptic al, that 
the Fire in the Houses of Parliament, as well as the Fires in Hounds- 
ditch and at the New Cross Station, could have been checked and ex- 
ar eciyT dat their commencement by the use of the FIRE ANNIHI- 
LATO Further to satisfy public enquiry as to the effica of these 
Mac Whee a Demonstration Will take place on THURSD< NEXT, 
the 6th FEBRUARY, at Four o'Clock P.M. precisely, Orders for Ad- 
mission may be obtained on application to the Secretary, at the Com- 

















pany’s Oitices, 105, Leadenhall-street. 











(NEW MUSIC. 
HE “CADIS DAUGHTER”—Just pub- 


lished, the whole of the Music in this highly successful Operetta, 
now performing at the Theatre Royal Vrury Lane, composed by 8. 
NELSON, including the two favourite Songs sung by Miss Eliza 
Nelson, ** Let those that the cap fits wear 1t,” and ‘ From Minaret 
Tower ;" the two admired Songs sung by Mr. Rafter, “ T saw not her 
face,” and ** Love within my heart is glowing.”’ Also, the effective 
Duet “Do not attempt to follow,’ sung by Miss Nelson and Mr. 
Rafter. DUuFF and HODGSON, 65, Uxford-street. 


7 
MVHWE GRAND MARCH OF ALL NA- 

TIONS. Pianoforte Solo, 2s 6d; Duet, 3s 6d; Cornet Accompa 
niment, 6d. NEW NATIONAL ANTHEM, and Baliad; PEGOTTY 
THE WANDERER, price 2s each. Poetry by WM. MARTIN, Esq., 
Author of “ Peter Parley’s Annual,” &c. Music by JAMES WM 
ETHERINGTON. Sold by alli Music-sellers; and post free from J. 
ETHEKINGTON, Hill-place, Kichmond, Surrey, 


IANOFORTE MUSIC. ByJ. A. G. 


BUSCH.—Fantasie Dansante, ditto Militaire, ditto Comique, 
Alboni Quadrilles, Four Airs from ** La Figli Published by A. W. 
HAMMOND, 9, New Bond-street, and T. SWALN , Upper Baker-street, 
where the same composer's celebrated Exercises on Uctaves, Thirds, 
Shakes for strengthening the 3rd and 4th fingers, &c., may be had in 
One Shilling Numbers; also his former compositions. 


. mal 
ULLIEN and CO.’S MUSICAL PRESEN- 
TATION and CIRCULATING LIBRARY combined. Terms 
of Subscription, Three Guineas per annum. The principal feature 
which distinguishes this Library from all others is, that the sub- 
scribers, besides being liberally supplied, on loan, during the year, 
with all standard and new vocal and pianoforte compositions, are 
also presented with three guineas’ worth of music every year gratis, 
which may be selected by themselves during the term of subscription. 
Prospectuses forwarded free, on application to JULLIEN and Co., 214, 
Regeut-street. 

















~ ~ 
IANOFORTES for SALE or HIRE, at 
CHAPPELL’S, 50, NEW BOND-STREET.—A large stock of 

new and secondhand Pianos by Erard, Broadwood, Collard, &c., for 
Sale or Hire. Instruments by less reputed makers, at the lowest 
prices. Any one hiring a Piano for not less that ome year can 
(if desired) choose a perfectly new instrument from the factories of 
any of the best makers. Uld Pianofortes taken in exchange.—50, New 
Bond-street. 


__- r 
CO HESS.—The STAUNTON TERRACE 
CHESS-BOARD, expressly sanctioned and adopted by Mr. 
Staunton himself.—The amateurs of Chess are respectfully invited to 
inspect the-e magnificent Chess-boards, which MECHI has just pro- 
duced, as an appropriate accompaniment to the far-famed ‘* ‘Staunton 
Chess-men."’ A visit to MECHI'S Show-Kooms will prove highly in- 
teresting.—4, Leadenhall-street, near Gracechurch-street. 





EEVES’S WATER COLOURS, "prepared 


with a medium of pure wax in lieu of gum, which adds greatly 
to their permanency, brilliancy, and easy flowing qualities. REEVES 5 
PURE CUMBERLAND LEAD DRAWING PENCILS. Manufactory, 
18, Cheapest, spies 


ERSONS of INDUSTRIOUS HABITS, 


either in or out of Trade, may realise a moderate INCOME by 
the sale of articles of hourly consumption. For full particulars 
apply, either personally or by letter, to the EAST INDIA TEA COM- 
PANY, No. 9, Great St. He.en’s Churchyard, City, London. 


IRE and ROBBERY.—Safety for Plate and 
Cash.—_CHUBB’S PATENT FIRE-PROOF SAFES and 
BOXES are the most secure depositories for deeds, cash, plate, account 
books, &¢., both from fire and burglars. All are fitted with the de- 
tector locks. —C. CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, London ; 
28, Lord-street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester ; and Hors- 
iey-fieids, Wolverhampton. 


OS & CO.’s BEST COALS ONLY, 

Purfleet Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars ; Eaton Wharf, Lower 
Beigrave-place, Pimlico ; and No. 1, Coal Exchange. Cash price, 22s 
per ton. 


\RAHAM and HEDLEY’S GENUINE 


ROLL COCOA.—The superiority of this article over all uther 
preparations of Cocoa, consists in its perfect purity. See the testimonials 
of Dr Ure and Dr Sheridan Muspratt, printed upon the wrapper of 
2ach roll. Sold retail by all respectable Grocers and Tea-dealers. 
Wholesale Depdt, 1, Swan-yard, Bishopsgate-street 


Go PERCHA PAPER, a cheap substi- 

tute for Lead on Damp Walls. “sold ae by JEFFREY, 
ALLEN, and Co., ‘8 of paperh nt and Essex 
Yard, Whitechapel, London.—They solicit the Seteion of the trade, 
builders, &c. to their papers, made by improved machinery, which 
they can offer at very juced prices. Merchants will find these goods 
well adapted in quality and price for foreign markets. 


HE CIGAR WAREHOUSE.— Foreign 


Havanah Cigars, finest quality, !8s., 20s., 22s., and 24s. per lb. 
A stock of several toms in und packages and upwards. At 
TOSSWILL and C:».’s, Merchants and Importers, Nos. 6, 7, and 8, Pud- 
ding-lane, East Cheap, near the Monument, London ; also their Union 
and La Primera Cigars, 12s. 6d. per lb. ; Old Cuba and Havanah, 
7s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per 1b. 


Y OU may have ONE DOZEN of the VERY 

BEST BLACK-LEAD PENCILS, postage free, direct from the 
Manufactory, by forwarding a Post-oflice order tor F IVE SHILLINGS 
to the Manutacturers. You may aiso have a Box containing more 
than two dozen Leads for gold and silver p-ncil-cases, postage tree, by 
pooner One ren to Messrs. EUWARKD APSE and COMPANY, 





























ROOKS (from Dollond’s), OPTICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, and PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 
MAKER, begs respectfully to return thanks for the liberal patronage 
he has already received; and, in soliciting future favours and recom- 
mendation, feels confidence in stating, that, having had twenty years’ 
experience in Dollond’s, all articles submitted by him may be relied 
upon as being of the mosi perfect character, and at moderate prices. 
Spectacles, Telescopes, Microscopes, Opera and Race Glasses, Sex- 
tants, Quadrants, Compasses, Barometers, Surveying Instruments, 
Rules, Scales, &c., of every description. 41, Ludgate-street, St. 











<The . IR. + 
RTISTS in HAIR and MOURNING 
JEWELLERY.—TESSIER and SONS, 32, Conduit street, 
Bond-street, and 32, South Audley-street, Grosvenor-souare, being 
Manufacturers, effeet a saving of 25 per cent., which advantage their 
customers derive. An extensive assortment kept, and sent for ap- 
proval to any part of the kingdom. 


AIR SNAKE BRACELETS, to coil twice 


round the arm, and mounted with good solid gold head and 
tail, of full length, richly chased and set with real stones, made to 
order, complete, for £1 is. Hair-rings, and lined throughout with good 
solid gold, double gold border, and gold pi with initials upon, made 
to order, in various sizes, complete for 5s. 6d. Every description of hair 
ornament, well made and mounted in good solid gold, sent (carriage 
free) to any part of the United Kingdom. Payment by post-otfice 
order. Ladies and gentlemen waited upon for their commands in and 
near London. Copy the address.—DAVORENS, Artists in Hair, 39, 
Wych- street, ) Strand. 


r 

ONES’S £4 4s, SILVER LEVER 

WATCHES, and £10 10s. GOLD LEVERS, at the Manufactory, 
338, Strand, opposite Somerset House, are warranted net to vary more 
than half a minute per week. The great reduction of price sets aside 
all rivalry, either of the Swiss Sauaeae er any other house, for 
those advertised at lower prices are foreign work. On receipt of a Post- 
office Order, payable to JOHN SONES. for £4 5s, one will be sent free. 
Jones’ 8 Sketch of } Watchwork, free for 


GOLD WATCH and fine GOLD CHAIN, 


complete, in Morocco case, for £8 10s, at SARL and SONs, 
17 and 18, Cornhill. The Watch is of the horizontal construction, 
jewelled in four holes, of the flat fashionable styie, with exquisitely 
engraved fine gold dials and cases. The Chain is of the best quality. 
The above elegant presents are sent with perfect security per post, 
upon receipt of an order for the amount. A written warranty is given 
for the accurate performance of the watch, and a twelvemonth’s trial 
aliowed. 


UBLIC } NOTICE.—SARL and SONS, Gold 


and Silversmiths, Jewellers, and Watch Manuf moturers, Nos. 
17 and 18, Cornhill, have the honour of informing their friends and the 
public that the enlargement and alterations of their premises are now 
completed. The recent improvements will afford increased facilities 
for conducting their business. The stock in every department has been 
considerably enlarged. The Silver Plate, Argentine Silver, and 
Electro Sil ver-plated Stock includes everything requisite for a com- 
plete service in every description of style. Some most magniticent de- 
signs have been produced. The Gold and Silver Watch department 
has been considerably extended, as also the fine Gold Chain and 
Jewellery Stock. The whole is classified and arranged in separate and 
distinct divisions, so as to be seen at one view. The premises and 
stock are the most extensive in London, and everything has been 
carried out to recder this establishment one of the most attractive 
during the eventful year (851. Pamphiets, with drawings and prices 
of the various articles, for the information of purchasers, may be had, 
gratis, or sent post-free to all parts of the kingdom. 

CAUTION.—The great success which has attended the sale of Sarl's 
Argentine Plate has induced some unprincipled persons to imitate the 
article and pirate the name. The public are hereby cautioned that 
no article is genuine, except purchased at SARL and SON’S London 
establishment, }7 and 18, Cornhill. No other parties are authorized 
to sell it. 


EANES’ TABLE CU TLERY "has, for 150 


years, received extensive and increasing public patronage. The 
Stock, comprising Ivory, Bone, Horn, and Stag Handles, stands un- 
rivalled in extent and variety; the prices are the lowest remunerating, 
and the quality of every article is guaranteed. DEANES’ justly cele- 
brated Monument Razor is still unsurpassed. A large and choice as- 
sortment of Scissors, for every purvose. Warranted Pen and Pocket 
Knives, 6d. each, and upwards. GEORGE and JOHN DEANE, 
Wholesale and Retail Cutlers and Furnishing Lronmongers (opening 

tothe Monument), London-bridge. 
UPHOL- 


myyO CABINET MAKERS 
Belgrave- 


STERERS.—The proprietor of the Pantechnicon, 
































and 


square, invites the attention of all Cabinet Makers and Upholsterers 


to the splendid show-rooms of that estabiishment for the sale of house- 
hold furniture on commission, Its close proximity to the great Ex- 
hibition building—being within half a mile—affords advantages no- 
where else offered. The Paniechnicon is a place of interest to all 
persons visiting London. All goods sent for sale must be well made 
and well seasoned .—Cash Advanced. 

|. 

The 
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her SE and COMFORT in WRITING.— 

LUXURY of aGOOD STEEL PEN.—The great source of diffi- 
culty hitherto experienced by ali writers has been the hardness and 
scratchiness of steel pens, which oocantens many, even in the present 
day, to use the troublesome quill. J. D. BUR TON'S PE will be 
found entirely free from these faults, ‘and so exquisitely finished that 
they glide over the paper without fatiguing the hand, and will be found 
the most pleasant and economical Pens that are made. Many varie- 
ties may be selected from; but the Swan Pen, No. 440, for bold free 
writing; the new St. George, for fine clear firm writers ; No. 417, the 
Stenographic Pen; No. 189, for school use; and the Broad Nib, or 
Music Pen, for persons who do not like a fine point, and for copying 
music, will be found the best and most useful. A variety of useful 
Holders. A Box, with specimens of each sort, may be had through 
any bookseller, price 6d; or by post, for ten uncut stamps. Wholesale 
of F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row; retail of all Stationers. ¢ SOUNLTY 
Agents wanted. Address J. D. BURTON (late Burton and Gansby ds 
Steel Pen Manufacturer, Cumberland-street, Birmingham. 


1 ESSRS. NICOLL’S WAREROOMS extend 


over several Houses in “REGENT-STREET, and are appro- 

propriated to the following departmen 

TO NICOLL’S REGISTERED PALETOT a large space is devoted. 
This garment exemplifies in its characteristics the general excellence 
and moderate prices observed throughout the Establishmont. 

DRESS for EVENING or MORNING WEAR has its allotted space. 

UNIFORMS—Naval, Military, and Diplomatic, present, in their 
department, the unusual aspect of fair prices for cash. 

Lo pany y Clerical, &c., have separate rooms, and are 
placed on the same footing with the above. 

BOYS" CLOTHING.—This is a new department, wherein provision 
is also | made for the display of much elegance and economy. 
8 CITY ESTABLISHMENT corresponds with the above, and is 
at 22, > gaa the entrance to the Shipping Department being in 


























Bek i af "TOGA can be used either as a cloak for - shoulders wc 
per for the knees ; it is registered 6 and 7 Vict., we. 65, and cw 

yj in London caly, of H. J. and D. NICC ILL, MERC HANT 

eo. SNTEES, and MANUFACTURERS 

(from 114 to 120 inciusive), and 22, 


oh OTHIERS, P. 
of CLOTH, KEG 
CORNUILL. 
CAUTION.—Many have assumed the use of the word * Paletot," 
but Messrs. Nicoll are the sole patentees oi the design and material (in 


ET 


T- STRE 





winter or summer substances) employed tn the manufacture of this | 


nue GENERAL 


inexpensive and onrnaey article of costume. 
CL ON PARLE FRANCAIS. 
HIE m SPRICHT MAN DEUTSCH. 
QUI SI_ PARLA ITALIANO. 
AQUI HABLASE EL ESPANOL 











Pencil Derwent Lake Road, Briery Hill Mill, and 
Plosh-buildings, Keswick, Cumberiand. State for what purpose the 
pencils are 1equired; and, to insure a correct size lead. send the point 
of pencil-case.—Lists of prices of every description of Pencil sent free, 
on application for one. 


Ss , . 

IVERIES.—Footman’s Suit, £3 3s. 0Od.; 

Groom's Suit, £3 10s. 0d.; Coachman's Suit, £3 13s. 6d.; Page's 

Suit, £1 18s. Od., best Quality. —DOWDNEY’ 8, Tailors to the. Queen, 

Prince Albert, and the Royal Family, 17, Old Bond-street; 25, Bur- 
lington Arcade; and 49, Lombard-street.—Established, 1784. 


r ¢ Pre] ATT > 
AUTION.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS 
cannot be purchased of any oe or Drapers, and can, there- 

fore, be obtained only at 185, STRA) They are made in two 
qualities, the tirst of which is 40s the half dozen; the second, 30s the 
half-dozen. Ford's Illustrated Catalogue, containing every particular, 
is forwarded post free, and the pattern-books to select from of the New 
Registered Coloured Shirtings, on receipt of six stamps.—!85, Strand. 


CO OBA2z24 SHIR T.—CAPPER and 


WATERS, Inventors, 26, Regent-street, St. James’s.—Gentle- 
men can have the Corazza, or any other form of Shirt, by sending 
measures, taken tight, round neck, round chest, waist, wrist, and 
height of wearer.—Excellent Long Cloth Shirts, with fine Linen 
Frents, Collars, and Wrists, from 6s. 6d. to 12s. Linen Shirts, 10s. to 
25s. each. Additional charge for Dress Fronts, 2s. to £5. Mampte 
Shirts are sent, carriage paid, to any part of the om, on receipt 
of money order for price of the Shirt, with pose he two shillings, 
which addition is deducted from the amount of the 


Solgege  d had THE QUEEN. 
nl 


7 
NFANTS’ BASSIN ETT ES and BASKETS, 
and LADIES’ WEDDING and GENERAL OUTFITS for 
HOME, INDIA, and the COLONIES, 


supplie 
JOHN CAPPER and — 69, o GRRCECHU RCH-STREET, LONDON, 
Separate Department, 
d The prices are economical, 
the materials and needlework excellent. 
BABY LINEN, of superior work, decidedly CHEAP. 
Parcels of £3 sent throughout the Kingdom free of all railway carriage. 
SAMPLEs, Selene may be returned, SENT 
for inspection, on receipt of a London reference or money-order. 
LISTS, with PRICES, sent POST-PAID. 


NU ~ x > y 
& NUAL SALE of FANCY GOODS. 

The fancy articles remaining on hand from last season sh ae as 
usual, be disposed of, at extremely reduced prices. Silks, in neat 
simple styles, from is 6}d a yard: rich damasks, at 24 guineas the 
dress; silk velvets, for dresses, in a few colours, as low as 4s 6d; mus- 
lins, baréges, and fancy materials, in a variety of kinds, beginning 
at 6$dayard. Bartge and Cashmere shawls, from 7s 6d; grenadines, 
from 6s 6d to 13s 6d. Mantles extremely cheap Lace dresses, a 
little out of condition, from 12s 6d upwards. Collars, habit-shirts, 
&c. also greatly reduced. Ribbons, at 6]d aud 934, which have been 
sold as high as from ts a 8. pgs y handkerc hiefs, ties, and a large 
variety of other goods, m i at such prices as must ensure an im- 
mediate clearance. REGEN T- HOU: SE, (ALLISON'S), 240 and 242 
Regent-street. 


TI\HE EIDER DOWN QUILT is is ; the warmest, 


the lightest, and the most elegant covering. It is suitable for 
the bed, the couch, or the carriage; and its comfort to invalids cannot 
be too highly appreciated. To be seen in great variety, and lists of 
prices and sizes sent free, by post, on application to HEAL and SON’S 
Bedding Factory, 196 (opposite the Chapel), Tottenham-court-read. 


LANKETS for CHARITY.—HEAL and 
SON beg to offer Blankets for the purposes of charity, of the 
following weights, sizes, and prices :— 
— by - yards, 3} lb weight, Pod 8d - a. 
4 2d 
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HEAL and SON’S List of "Bedding, Containing full particulars of 

weight, sizes, and prices, of every description of Bedding, sent free by 

post, on application to their Factory, 196 (opposite the Chapel), Totten- 

ham-court-road, London. 


} EW SHOW-ROOMS for BEDSTEADS. 
—HEAL and SON have erected some extensive Warerooms , 
for the purpose of keeping every description of Bedstead. In Iron, their 
stock will include every sort manufactured, from the cheap stump, for 
servants’ use, to the handsomely-ornamented tubalar-pillared canopy; 
as well as Brass Bedsteads of every shape and pattern; and in Wooden 
Bedsteads, their rooms are sufficiently extensive to allow them to fit 
up a variety. both in polished birch and mahogany, of four-post, 
canopy, and French, and also of japanned bedsteads—in fact, to ke p 
in stock every sort of bedstead that is made. They have alsoa general 
assortment of furniture chintzes, damasks, and dimities, so as to render 








| their stock complete for the furnishing of bedsteads as well as bedding. 


| by Mr. HOWARD, of 17, George-street, Hanover-square 


Without attempting to compete with the prices at which the lowest 
class of furniture is sold, and which is fit for no useful purpose, their 
new stock will be found to be priced on the same principle by which 
their Bedding trade has, during the last thirty years, been so success- 
fully extended; and the goods, whether of a plain and simple pattern 
or of a handsomer and more expensive character, are of well-seasoned 
materials, sound workmanship, and warranted.—Heal and Son's List 
of Bedding, containing full particulars of weights, sizes, and prices of 
every description of Bedding, sent free by post, on application to their 
factory > 196 3 (opposite the Chapel), Tottenham-court-road, London. 


Loss of TEETH.—A new and very curious 


invention connected with Dental Surgery has a Eeenoeced 








is the pro= 


| duction of an entirely NEW DESCRIPTION of ARB’ IFIC IAL TEETH 


| fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. They 


| very superior to any teeth ever before used. 
| quire the extraction of any Teeth or Roots, or any painful operations 


80 perfectly resemble 

natural teeth as not to be dis inguished from the originals by the closest 
observer. They will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
This method does not re= 


| and will support and preserve the teeth that are loose, and is gua- 
The i 





ranteed to restore articulation and is of 


importance to many persons, and those who are interested in it 
should avail themselves of Mr. Howard's New Discovery. 


jOG, COLD, and NIGHT AIR.—For every 
one—the Healthy and the 1G icate.—For gentlemen, a new 
neck-wrapper of peculiar convenience, in size, adjustment, and use 
For Ladie: “ elegantly adapting this protection in Terry, Silk, Cach- 
mere, &c. For Invalids as a Respirator.—“ It will no doubt super= 
sede the cumbrous machine of Mr. Jeffreys, is Cheap, Elegant, and 
Etfeetiv — Lancet, Nov. 30, . COOK and WILLIAMS’s RE- 
SPIRATORY ORGAN and CHEST PROTECTOR, wholesale of the 
Patentces, 10, Princes-street, Regent-street; retail, of Bridge and 
Co., 270, Regent-street; Butler and Co., 4, Cheapside; and of the 
principal chemists, hosiers, & &e. in the United Kingdom 


PARES LIFE PILLS.—The great “merit of 

this invaluable Medicine may be comprised in three simple but 
effective words, “IT CURES ALL!" and, out of some thousands of 
cases which medical p iti 8 ha’ a hopeless, these Pil s 
have effected the most perfect cures.—Soid by E. Edwards, 67, St. Paul s 
Charchyard; Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street; Sutton and Co. 
Bow Churehyard, Londen; J. and R. Raimes and Co., Edinburgh; ar a 
Mottershead and Co., Manchester; also retail in every town in te 
United Kingttom, by most respectable Medicine Vendors, in boxes, at 
is ijd, 2s 9d, and Lis. 



































REI PORT of the BRITI> H 
COLLEGE of HEALTH, r-road, London, for 1851, is now 
ready, pe may be had gratis, on canton im, of the agunts for the sale 
of Morison's Vegetable Universal Medicine. January 4,185). 
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GENERAL RANDON. 


GENERAL RANDON, the newly-appointed French Minister of War, was 
born at Grenoble, on the 25th of March, 1795. 


He entered the army as 





GENERAL RANDON, THE NEW FRENCH MINISTER OF WAR. 


ensign, in the 93rd Regiment of Foot, in 1812; in the following year he 
became lieutenant, was appointed aide-de-camp tofGeneral Marchand, and 
was promoted to a captaincy towards the close of the year. He afterwards 
entered the cavalry service, where he attained the rank of major in 1830. 
He was next appointed Colonel of the 2nd Regiment of Chasseurs 
a’ Afrique ; in 1841, adjutant-general ; and lieutenant-general in 1847. He 
was next called to the office of Director-General of the Algerian Depart- 
ment of the Office of the Minister of War; and then appointed Com- 
mander of the Third Military Division at Metz, where he was stationed 
when the President called him to his Ministry, to fill the important post 
of Minister of War. 

General Randon has rendered eminent service to his country. He 
made the campaign of Russia in 1812; served in the Grand Army in 
1813 ; in the Army of Lyons in 1814 and 1815; and in Africa frem 1838 
to 1847. He was wounded with two shots at the battle of Lutzen, in 
1813 ; one in the left arm, the other in the right leg. 
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PARIS FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


ALTHOUGH the discussions in the Chamber of Representatives have 
excited much interest of late, balls and soirées have not been neglected. 
The principal theatres alone have felt the effects of the Ministerial crisis, 
The balls of the Presidency, on Thursdays, have never been more ani- 
mated than of late. Ball dresses have never been so richly ornamented ; 
however, the toilettes are still graceful, in spite of their tendency to 
showiness. 

Head-dresses for balls are of great variety, in shape, shade, and 
composition. Bunches have superseded the long and falling branches ; 
and, above all, is the interspersing of flowers with ribbons. The ribbon 
sometimes forms the chief part of the head-dress, and the flowers fall in 
clusters on the shoulders ; at other times, the ribbons fall as low as the 
bodice, while the flowers encircle the face. Here follow some of the 
most recent head-dresses. 

Wreaths of red transparent gelatine flowers, green leaves, and slight 
green stems, are much in request. We recommend the gelatine wreaths, 
as being of the only substance combining transparency with solidity : 
the globes of glass are liable to break, whilst the gelatine is not damaged 
by dancing. Wreaths of small white fruit, with the foliage of Islay 
green; the same, with golden fruit, and same foliage; wreath of green 
roses, with brown leaves; and a host of wreaths, with a mixed foliage 
of green and brown, with drops of gold, garnet, or coral, fitted up with 
great taste, and falling very low, are popular. 

Ball Dresses are still open in front, cut square, not very low 
behind, body ending in a point,trimmed with a berthe, terminating in 
the point. Thus far, Fashion is sober enough; but the skirts are fre- 
quently covered with ornaments. Two skirts or flounces are no longer 
sufficient : a net dress is trimmed with two net flounces cut out into deep 
indentations ; each flounce is trimmed with two puffs, and a third flounce 
is worn. The second net skirt is cut out at the bottom with deep inden- 
tations, like those on the flounces, trimmed with three flounces of ribbon 
and two puffs. All this is somewhat heavy ; nevertheless, the effect is 
very handsome. 

For Walking Dresses, we were not wrong in predicting the skirts to 
the bodice as likely to’become favourites. The most in vogue now are 
the square skirts, four on each side, disposed as follows: two from the 
point of the bodice to the seam under the arm, and two from the seam 
under the arm to the seam down the middle of the back. These skirts 
are generally square cut, trimmed with lace, flat or gathered, and match- 
ing the other ornaments of the bodice. Another kind are the rounded 
skirts, with large indentations, cut out in smaller but similar indenta- 
tions, which ornament the flounces fixed to the skirt of the dress. 

Among the fashionable novelties, we cannot omit mentioning a little 
stool for the feet, square or round, harmonising with the richness of the 
rest of the furniture: this footstool is a little house for the favourite 
“ King Charles ” or “ Blenheim,” belonging to the mistress of the house ; 
the curtains, fringes, &c., are of silk, and add to the elegance of the little 
habitation. 

We add the following from Ze Follet — 


Among the many pretty ¢oilettes that have appeared at the fashionable soirées, 
our attention has been particularly attracted by a coiffure equally novel and 
distingué. It was composed of three brown velvet bands crossing over the head. 
These were sprinkled with small diamond stars, and united on each side under 
a chou, formed of narrow brown velvet, fastened in the middle with a daisy of dia- 
monds. From this chou three ends of velvet d d, each terminated with a light 
fringe,sprinkled with diamonds. Thiselegant coiffure was accompanied by arobe of 
pink flowered brocade, with a double skirt, the top one raised on one side by a 
bouquet of brown and white wild roses. A magnificent berthe of Venetian 
point-lace was fastened on the front of the body by a bouquet, to match that 
on the skirt, and at the waist with a knot, and ends of diamonds. 

A very original coiffure is composed of a gold and Venetian lace, placed square 
over the head in the style of the Neapolitan coiffures. The two sides of this are 
raised by a tuft of wild poppies and blue bells, mixed with long gold corn, fall- 
ing over the neck a little behind the head. 

Another coiffure, of the same description, is composed of a résille formed with 
pink chenille, and beads each side of the résille raised on each side with tufts of 
long leaves of pink chenille, mixed with light bunches of currants formed of 
white beads. This pretty coiffure was worn with a robe of pink taffetas d’Italie, 
the over-skirt raised on each side, and the middle by a chain of pear! rings, ter- 
minated at bottom with a knot mixed of leaves of pink velvet. The body is 
open, square in front, and crossed with lacings of beads. The sleeves are very 
short, and covered with bowillonnes of pink table, the last of which falls over 
the arm. 
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THE LATE WILLIAM HOLMES, ESQ. 
Tus gentleman, the well-known politician, and long the “whipper-in” of 
the Tory party, was born in 1779, a native of the county of Sligo, and 





THE LATE WILLIAM HOLMES, ESQ. 


the son of Thomas Holmes, Esq., of Farm Hill, an opulent brewer, whO 
realised considerable property, and filled the office of High-Sheriff of the 
county of Sligo in 1810. After completing his education at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, Mr. William Holmes entered the army, served in the West 
Indies, and was military secretary there to Sir Thomas Hislop. In 1807 
he retired from the service ; and, in 1808, obtained a seat in the House 
of Commons. From that period until 1841, with the exception of one 
interval, viz. from 1832 to 1837, the hon. gentleman continued uninter- 
ruptedly a member of the Legislature, representing successively Gram- 
pound, Tregony, Bishop’s Castle, Haslemere, and Berwick ; and support- 
ing, with undeviating consistency, the High Tory party. For many 
years he held the appointment of Treasurer of the Ordnance. Mr. 
Holmes was by the side of Mr. Perceval when he fell by the hand of 
Bellingham ; and he also happened to have been within a few yards of 
Mr. Huskisson when that lamented statesman met his violent death. 

In 1807, Mr. Holmes married Ellen, daughter of John Tew, Esq., of 
Dublin, and widow of the Rev. Sir James Strange, Bart., of Tynam 
Abbey, county Armagh, by whom he leaves a son, Thomas Knox Holmes. 

The hon. gentleman, whose health had been gradually declining, died 
on the 26th ult., deeply regretted. 








CURIOSITIES. 


THE FOUNDRESS’ CUP, CHRIST COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
Tuis elegant Cup, belonging to Christ College, Cambridge, is presumed 
to have been the property of Margaret, Countess of Richmond, the 





THE FOUNDRESS’ CUP, CHRIST COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


foundress of the College, and mother of King Henry VII. The Cup is 
peculiarly graceful in its outline ; the ornaments are of extremely simple 
character, being chiefly semicircles burnished on a threaded ground, on 
base, shaft, bowl, and cover. There are, however, cable and a few other 
mouldings interspersed. The edge of the cover fits over the plain lip of 
the bowl, and has an embattled cresting round it, thence tapering in 
pyramidal form; its apex is surrounded by a thin plate of 
metal of octagonal form. Above this, the cover rises in the 
form of an inverted cone, surrounded by an upright portion octagonal, 
enriched with lozenges and quatrefoils at the sides, and having pinnacles 
at the angles. On the top is an enamelled shield with armorial bearings 
rudely painted ; but from them we should ourselves hesitate in ascribing 
them positively to be those of the noble lady to whom tradition assigns 
the Cup. The Cup is 10 inches high; and, at the lip, it is 5 inches in 
diameter ; and the basement is 44 inches in diameter. 





The authorship of Sir E. Seaward’s Narrative has been matter of 





dispute in the Quarterly Review and other literary journals. We (says the 
Bristol Journal) shall be able, ere long, to prove that our late highly respected 
fellow-citizen, Dr. Porter, was the writer. We hear that a tablet to the memory 
of Dr. Porter and his sisters, Jane and Anna Maria, the eminent authoresses, is 
about to be erected in Bristol Cathedral. 








London: Printed and published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish of St. 
Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, by WiLL1aM LitTxe, 196, Strand, 
aforesaid.—SaTurpay, Fraavuary |, 1851, 
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THE APPROACHING SESSION. 
POLITICAL VIEWS OF THE MANCHESTER REFORMERS. 
THE men who originated and carried to a successful issue the movement which 
attained its completion and triumph in the recent reform of the commercial po- 
licy of the nation, have, on the eve of the Parliamentary Session, and during a 
lull, which may be brief and transient, in the anti-Papal agitation, 
come forward with a statement of views on the present aspect of political affairs, 
which calls for especial notice, not only as embodying much practical common- 
sense andjmoderation, but also as emanating from an extremely earnest, intelli- 
gent, and reflecting, though small, body of politicians, who have exercised, and, 
&3 occasion arises, will again exercise, immense influence on the conduct and 

measures of the Government of the day. 

The views thus set before the public have not been given in a formal pro- 
gramme, like the removes of a bill of fare, without reference to the national 
taste or capability of assimilation, as is too much the fashion with our neigh- 
bours on the Continent, in their “improvised” theories and constitutional 
dogmas; but have been delivered, according to the good old English custom, in 
a series of speeches addressed by distinguished members of Parliament to their 
constituents in public meeting assembled, and constitute the spontaneous ex- 
pression, without previous concert, of convictions resulting from experience, and 
held in common by them as political Reformers. 

The meeting took place at Manchester on the evening of Thursday (last week), 
in the Albion Hotel, when the registration committees of South Lancashire and 
the adjoining districts, on the invitation of the leading reformers of the locality, 
came to a species of intellectual entertainment called a “ Social Soirée,” which 
in the great northern towns frequently supersedes the public “ dinner” that 
was hitherto deemed indispensable to the due inauguration, by a political party, 
of any one particular course of proceeding. Mr. George Wilson (formerly chair- 
man of the Anti-Corn-Law League) presided, and amongst those present were 
Mr. Cobden, M.P.; Mr. Bright, M.P.; Mr. M. Gibson, M.P.; Mr. Brotherton, 

-P.; Mr. Alexander Henry, M.P., &c. 

Mr. Milner Gibson was the first M.P. who addressed the Assembly. The 
right hon. gentleman, after briefly passing in review the efforts of their party 
since the repeal of the Corn-Laws to obtain a thorough financial reform, and of 
their partial success in checking reckless expenditure in the army and navy, 
‘went on to say :— 

“ And now I trust we are going to reap the fruits of that reduction of the ex- 
penditure and increase of income arising from @ more sound commercial and 
financial policy, in the removal of some of those taxes which oppress the in- 
dustry and prevent the employment of the capital of the country. 
will say this, that I do not advocate the dealing with taxation entirely upon 
what I may be permitted to call the narrow grounds of whether there is a sur- 
plus or adeficiency. (Hear, hear.) It may be said, that it is more easy to 
make an experiment in our finances when we have a surplus than at a time 
when the income augments the expenditure. But the late Sir. R. Peel set an 
example, which I think the present Government would do well to follow, of not 
basing our financial changes upon the mere fact of whether there is a surplus 
of money in the Exchequer, but upon a well-considered scheme of financial 
policy, to repeal those taxes that are the most oppressive to the industry of the 
country, and which in the greatest degree contract the enjoyments of the people. 
(Hear, hear.) I want to see our taxation upon something like 
well-considered principles; and, even if fhere should be a deficit at 
any particular time, see no reason why a Ministry should not per- 
severe in endeavouring to carry out those financial arrangements which would 
enable them to remove oppressive taxes without injury to the revenue, and with 
great benefit to the people. (Cheers.) The experiments which Sir Robert Peel 
made upon taxation are pregnant with valuable lessons to statesmen. I wish 
them to profit by those lessons, to see that you may reduce a tax without losing 
revenue. (Hear, hear.) I would mention, for example, the tea duty. (Cheers.) 
I believe, if that were dealt with in a dexterous and sagacious manner, the re- 
venue which might for a moment appear to be lost would be replaced. (Hear, 
hear.) I was told by a gentleman, who is perhaps as competent as any man in 
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principle, that we have to turn our attention. (Cheers.) If we allow ourselves 
to be carried away by these bewilderments, and be contented with hunting a 
red herring instead of a real fox (laughter), then we are not using those political 
advantages of which we are possessed to the best account. (‘ Hear, her,’ and 
applause.) But this question involves many matters important to this country. 
If you make a retrograde step with regard to religious equality, it is not clear 
that you may not do so in civil and commercial freedom. (Hear, hear.) The 
same principle of injustice is at the bottom of political monopoly, commercial 
monopoly, and religious monopoly.” (“* Hear, hear,” and applause.) 

Mr. Bright, M.P., after adverting to the essentially “‘ political,” as well as 
social character of the soirée, proceeded to remark upon the more correct appre- 
ciation of the truth of the principles advocated by the “‘ Manchester School,” 
which had begun to be formed by many who, previously to the success of the 
anti-Corn-law agitation, and to the fulfilment of their predictions in matters of 
commercial policy by the results of that success, had believed them to be a most 
dangerous class of politicians—almost a treasonable set of men. He regarded 
that better intelligence of their views as an advance in the same direction as had 
been made by the men of the present day generally, as compared with the men 
of forty years back. Referring on this topic to Mr. Prentice’s “ Historical 
Sketches and Personal Recollections of Manchester,” he said :— 

“* Reading over the first few chapters of this book, we find that people who live 
now in Manchester are not at all of the same race as those who lived here in 
What was the Manchester Exchange then on a market day? It was not 
an assembly of rational beings, like the great majority of those who now as- 
semble there ; but the concourse was composed of a number of men who held 
principles of Church ascendancy of a most furious and bigoted character. They 
were actuated by a sentiment of the most brutal and cruel nature, which they 
called loyalty. They were in favour of war to a degree which you would not 
expect to find among any tribe of savages (applause); and it is more akin to 
the character of the jungle tiger than to that of an Englishman (loud applause) ; 
and in their political partisanship they were so ferocious, that excellent, worthy, 
and intelligent men, who held opinions in favour of reform of any kind what- 
soever, were, many of them, forced to leave the town, settling in other towns 
where political feeling did not run so high. And some men who have lived 
since to distinguish themselves above most men among whom they have lived, 
left this district and settled in the United States of America. (Applause.) 
From 1790 to 1820 may be considered the dark age of modern times. It was 
positively a reign of terror in Manchester ; to be a dissenter was to be only some 
verminous animal, upon which high churchmen and the loyal and patriotic men 
who shouted y 
Britons never shall be slaves, 


thought they might trample with impunity. To speak in favour of reform of 


| any kind, was to be prosecuted; and Chureh-and-King mobs assembled with 
| impunity, broke the windows of a Liberal newspaper office, pelted the editor, 
| demolished his property, and I think about 180 or 190 publicans in Manchester 


(Hear.) I | 


England to judge of this question, that if a person had to * farm’ this revenue, | 


in order to make it as large as he could, he would reduce the duty. (Applause.) 
Again, the duty on coffee should be reduced. (Hear, hear.) The duty upon foreign 
and colonial coffee should be equalised ; and this might be done at the present 
time without the slightest derangement to any interest whatever. * * * * 
There are many other taxes which are also open to great objection. I 
hear that the Window-tax is doomed. (‘ Hear, hear,’ and cheers.) * * 2 
There is one description of taxation to which I have turned a little attention, 
and which some may consider to have obtained something like a claptrap title, 
though I don't think so; I allude to the taxes on knowledge. (Applause.) I hold 
that every country that professes to desire the diffusion of knowledge among the 
great mass of the community—who profess to be anxious to make efforts for the 
education of the people—is not acting consistently with itself, if, at the same 
time, it maintains fiscal impediments to the diffusion of knowledge. (Applause.) 
I do not ask simply for the paper duty to be repealed, but also the newspaper 
stamp—(cheers)—and the advertisement duty. (Renewed applause.) I believe, 
with respect to the paper duty, that it is a question bearing intimately upon the 
interests of the labouring classes, and especially in these districts. * * # 
I know that there is about the stamp duty a prejudice in many minds. I, for one, 
hold that if you want progress in a country, you must have a free press. (Hear.) 
You must have competition in your press. (Hear.) Yon must have an un- 
shackled press, and you must have a cheap press. (Applause.) You cannot dif- 
fuse facts amongst the great body of the people, and facts are the foundation of 
all right knowledge—(hear)—unless you can publish newspapers at such a 
price as that the poorer classes can buy them. (Hear, hear.) I therefore advo- 
cate the removal of the stamp duty on newspapers. ° * * * 
The advertisement duty is another branch of this lot of taxes (hear, hear), and 
the repeal of which I know would be very beneficial to the trade of this country, 
and to the established press. The advertisements are the source from which 
flows a great portion of the profit of the newspaper—perhaps the greatest; and 
to fine people Is. 6d. for every time they advertise in a newspaper, is a sure way 
to drive them to find out some other mode of making known their wants—the 
sure way of crippling the newspaper press, and of destroying its independence, 
and of preventing it from having all those means of support to which it is 
legitimately entitled. (Hear, hear.) * * Ad * * * 
And what is the amonnt of this tax? A paltry £158,000 a year! Why, the ad- 
vertisements in the United States papers are legion as compared with ours ; and 
I maintain that, in the competition between countries, a check to communica- 
tions of this kind must have a very prejudicial effect. Z hope we may see that, 
with a little pressure, these duties may be removed.” 
With respect to the Elective Franchise, the right hon. gentleman observed :— 
*T have thrown out these few observations as concerning matters that I should 
be glad to advocate in our financial system. But I think that our electoral sys- 
tem can’t stand where it does. (Cheers.) We advocate a large extension of the 
‘franchise ; a better distribution of the electoral power; an abolition of that 
system which enables little corrupt beroughs to have as much power in the 
Legislature as boroughs like Manchester, and Liverpool, and Leeds.” (Hear.) 
Mr. Gibson next touched on the vexed"question of the “* Papal aggression” — 
“TI suppose that at the present time it is considered that every man who pre- 
sumes to have an opinion on public affairs should be able to say exactly what 
should be done with the Roman Catholic hierarchy. (Laughter and applause.) 
Iam not so far advanced in this important branch of political knowledge as 
perhaps many others, although I have read a fair supply of arguments, of logic, 
and of declamation upon the subject in the papers—nearly the whole press has 
been teeming with ‘No Popery.’ Occasionally I fancied I was reading the 
Morning Herald, from the tone of the leading article; and making a minute 
examination satisfied me that the paper I had hold of was Zhe Times. 
(Laughter.) In fact, the whole of the London morning press, with some one 
exception, seem to have taken views which—no doubt quite sincerely, and 
with great talent—the Morning Herald (laughter) has been taking on this sub- 
ject for some time past. (Hear, hear.) Now, what is to be done, people say, 
with the Roman hierarchy? (A Voice: ‘Let them alone.’) The fact is, gen- 
tlemen, I really am quite at a loss to know what to do with what is called 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy, except to let it alone. (Laughter and cheers.) 
The American papers seem to wonder what is the matter with us. (Laughter.) 
A correspondent of one of them wants to know whether the nature of the de- 
mand of the Roman Catholic Bishops was that they should share in the tem- 
poralities of the Church (laughter), for he thought there must be more, in order 
to create such a burst of what is called indignation, than the mere attempt to 
carry out amongst themselves their own ecclesiastical discipline. + ear, hear,’ 
and applause.) I am afraid that the Church party, who feel that their time is 
coming (‘ Hear, hear,’ and cheers), think it good policy to get us into a quarrel 
with the Pope, in order that they may be safe. (Hear, hear.) I contend that it 
is in the direction of our own church, in the direction of that ‘ascendancy ’ 


signed a solemn declaration that they would not have any of those pestilent Re- 
formers of any kind whatever in their tap-rooms or bar-parlours, and that they 
would not even sell them anything to drink or give them any kind of enter- 
tainment whatsoever. (Laughter.) Now, that mad spirit went on up to 1820; 
and about then was the time when we may observe a turning of the tide. War 
—all its consequences—were then telling upon the country, and telling very 
much upon the population in this town and in this district. In 1819 was the 
celebrated meeting about which we have all heard accounts since we were 
children, when the people were not permitted to petition quietly for Parliament- 
ary reform or for a repeal of the Corn-Law. But thirteen years after that—not a 
very long time—the Reform Bill was passed ; six years after that, the Anti-Corn- 
Law League was in operation; and eight years after that, that great bill, the 
Corn Bill of 1815—that bill which really was “the foundation of England's 
prosperity "—(laughter)—which gave everybody wages that had to work,—that 
bill which was really the foundation-stone of our modern constitution, was 
actually and positively repealed. (Laughter.) Now, I maintain that within that 
period to which I have referred,—from 1790, and, in fact, from 1810—the 
people of this country have gradually accomplished a revolution; and that at 
this moment there are countries one could point to, which have had two or three 
revolutions of the most savage and sanguinary and violent character, and had all 
sorts of constitutions, and yet I don’t believe there has occurred there a more 
entire change in their position and in their opinions, and in the principles upon 
which they act, than may be traced in the career of this country from that period 
up to this.” 

With respect to National Education, the hon. gentleman, after admitting the 
great difficulty and importance of the subject, expressed his belief 

“ That the only plan that can be received and acted upon without doing a real 
violence to the conscientious convictions of many, would be something like the 
plan which is laid before the public in the National Public School Association.” 
(Loud and prolonged applause.) 

Continuing his argument on the progress of the people of Manchester in en- 
lightenment and civilization, he went on to say, in reference to the Papal 
Aggression movement :— 

“Comparing ourselves with 1810, there is not very much intolerance here 
now. We have had it tested lately. (Applause.) There has been an attempt 
to frighten the country out of its propriety. I believe the Cockneys have been 
very much frightened (laughter); I mean the parochial mind of the various 
divisions of London. (Laughter.) But now let us see what has been the state 
of feeling in Lancashire and Yorkshire. (Applause.) Beginning with Hull— 
the most eastern of the large towns of this district—the most important and 
widely circulated paper in that town has altogether repudiated the attempt to 
raise up a bigoted and fanatical cry against the free exercise of the Catholic re- 
ligion in this country. Go to Leeds: a paper there of the largest influence and 
circulation—by far the largest influence and circulation in Yorkshire—has given 
no countenance to this attempt. And I must say, that, of all the speeches that 
have been delivered upon this question, I think a speech delivered by Mr. 
Baines, the editor of that paper, at a meeting of the ministers and friends of the 
Baptist and Independent churches, was the most true to the point of any that I 
have read. (Applause.) Well, then, cross the borders of Yorkshire, and come 
to Manchester. You have two papers here of very large circulation, and in 
their respective walks no doubt of great influence; neither of them has given 


| any countenance to this intolerant cry, and one of them has very boldly and re- 
| solutely opposed it. (Applause.) Go on to Liverpool, and you find the papers 
| there of chief circulation and chief influence have taken the same tone that had 


been taken by the papers in Manchester. Well, I am free to argue from this, 
and do argue from it, that all this attempt to disturb the public mind—all this 
attempt to point the finger of scorn at millions of our fellow-countrymen that 


| differ from us in religion—(Applause)—that all this has failed among the 





3,000,000 of the population of this kingdom that inhabit the counties of Lan- 
caster and York. (Loud applause.) I do not know how it is, but there is some 
fatality about two things that the people of this country have been discussing 
for generations past—corn and Catholics. (Laughter.) This time last year 
there was almost a terror about corn. Some people down here were afraid that 
corn was going to be shut out; and the ’squires were making a great disturb- 
ance about, not the Papal, but the corn aggression. It is about 500 years ago 
that there was a sort of Parliament—not, I believe, a very regular one—held at 
Kilkenny, where English interests very much preponderated. They passed what 
has been called the Statute of Kilkenny—a law by which they made it penal, in 
a high degree, fof an Iris!iman’s horse to graze upon an Englishman's land. 
(Laughter.) Now, from that time to this, there has hardly ever been a session 
of Parliament when this question of Catholics has not been brought up; and old 
women of both sexes—(laughter)—in.all parts of the country, have been 
frightening themselves to death about this Papal aggression. Now, I have got 
a recipe myself, to put an end to fear on this account. It is a remarkably 
simple one. But you find that men who have been brought up to certain 
professions—the medical professi for example—they don't believe in the 
virtues of cold water, they don’t bélieve in the virtues of any 
simples—I was going to mention something very dreadful they give 
now and then; but they deal in something that is sure to be poisonous if 
you take much of it. Now, I have something very simple to recommend, and 
it is not the Queen’s supremacy; it is not the Prime Minister's let- 
ter, it is not that indescribable twaddle which the Bishops of the 
Established Church, to their intellectual disgrace, have been writing. (Pro- 
longed applause.) If it were a question of intellectual supremacy, why 
I should tremble for the Church of England. (Laughter and cheers.) A 
very excellent churchman, a friend of one of the Archbishops, speaking to me 
only the other day about Cardinal Wiseman’s epistle, and of what the Bishops 
had written, said, ‘ I thoroughly believe, that, if the Bishops had set their cooks 
to work, as a committee, to draw up all their addresses to their clergy, they 
would not have been much less discreditable to them than they have been,’ 
(Laughter.) Well, but now for my recipe. The thing which men call Popery 
—as I think the Dean of Bristol, in a speech that did him great honour, said—is 
not confined to the Catholic Church. (Hear, hear.) It is to be found, probably, 
more or less, in almost every church; and it is that which we should guard 
against—it is the giving up our own intellect and our own consciences into the 
hands of any man, or any body of men. (Applause.) It takes a more offensive 
shape in one church, probably, than another ; but the Church of England, while 
it repudiates the doctrine of authority on which the Church of Rome rests, has 




















inst the 
Church of Rome, but it is authority as against Di ters. (Appl ) 
Nuw, my prescription is this—that we should not attempt in any 


way whatever to control opinion (hear, hear); but that we should 
encourage among all classes of the people that sound and healthy con- 
stitution of mind by which they will be able to discern and to deter- 
mine for themseives, and by which they will be instructed enough to repudiate 
and repel every effort of every priest of every church that shall endeavour to take 
from them that liberty which the New Testament were worthless if it did not in- 
culcate. (Applause.) And with regard to this question, let us never forget that 
there is a country, three or four hours’ sail from us, which we call part of the 
same empire, inhabited by 7,000,000 persons acknowledging the Roman Catholic 
religion ; men who have had guaranteed to them, if anything can guarantee in 
such a manner, as full liberty to worship as we possess who are not of their 
church. And let us bear in mind, that for hundreds of years one great depart- 
ment of our legislation has been directed to the sole object of exterminating that 
religion ; and yet, in spite of all that Parliaments and Monarchs, Queen’s supre- 
macies,and Prime Ministers’ letters could do, Catholicism has gradually and 
certainly submerged every county. Cromwell planted Tipperary; the northern 
counties were planted by English and Scotch ; in whole districts of that country 
there was to be found a majority of Protestants; but there is no majority of 
Protestants to be found in any county of that country at this moment. Three 
hundred years ago, Bacon said,‘ Let us not try to put down Catholicism in Ire- 
land by persecution ; but let us try to make Catholicism by Protestantism.’ If 
that had been done, assuming Protestantism to be better and purer than Catho- 
licism, why, I have not a shadow of a doubt, if the world is not intended to roll 
backwards instead of forwards, that at this moment, if the Catholics of Ireland 
had not become Protestants, they would at least not have abhorred Pro- 
testantism, and their minds would have been open to free inquiry upon the 
question of religion, as Catholics are in many other countries, and as they de- 
cidedly are to a large extent in the United States of America.” ‘ 

Mr. Bright sat down amid enthusiastic applause, the meeting rising to do him 
special honour as they cheered the conclusion of his speech. 

Mr. Cobden, M.P., on rising, was received with great applause. He said :— 

“When I entered this room I was not quite aware of the character of the pre- 
sent meeting; but when I looked around upon the countenances of the gentle- 
men assembled, I perfectly understood its character. It comprises, I can vouch 
for it from personal knowledge, the pith and marrow of the Reform and Free 
Trade party in South Lancashire. It comprises men who worthily represent 
those who cannot be present in this room—men without whose co-operation no 
election can be carried in South Lancashire, Manchester, or Salford, and against 
whose opposition it is equally important to know that no victory can be won. I 
am glad to have had the opportunity of beholding the cordial, kind, and fiatter- 
ing reception with which you have greeted those who represent you in Parlia- 
ment. They are the men who stand the brunt of abundance of abuse; they 
have to meet detraction coming from your own city, and professing to express 
your own sentiments. The shafts of calumny, the base insinuations of base 
motives are continually flung at them—those unfair weapons of political war- 
fare which are never resorted to except when men are either conscious of a 
bad cause or actuated solely by personal pique and spite. (Hear, hear.) 


It is right, therefore, when they have to bear the brunt of such 
attacks, that they should, when they meet you, receive the rewards 
which you bestow upon them. But I, for my part, come _ here 


not to answer to you for my conduct in Parliament, nor to share in the 
tribute of respect and cratitude which you have bestowed upon them; itis as a 
listener and spectator that I rise here, at past 10 o’clock, to say a few words. 
This has been called a meeting to talk over all sorts of subjects. Now, I am 
not going to deal in vague generalities, nor range the wide topics of political 
controversy. I will say generally, that after we succeeded in the Free-Trade 
controversy, I set myself a certain task in public life. I thought that the natural 
and collateral consequence of Free Trade was first to endeavour to give the people, 
along with physical comfort and prosperity, improved intellectual and moral 
advantages. I thought the country which had bargained for itself to enter the 
lists of competition with the wide world, seeking no favour, but asking only for 
a fair field and free competition, would set about to economise its resources, 
and attempt in every way to mitigate a load of taxation which must impede the 
career of any nation which is unduly taxed in its competition with more favoured 
countries. I thought that when we had said ‘We offer to trade with the 
whole world, and we invite the whole world to trade with us,’ that by that very 
declaration we told the wide world we sought peace and amity with them. 
(Hear, hear.) I set myself the task of endeavouring, by every effort I 
could bring to bear, to stand prominently forward as the advocate of edu- 
cation, peace, and retrenchment. Whilst upon all these subjects we have met 
with keen opposition, and upon two with obloquy and derision, I see progress 
making and made, which will encourage me to persevere in the advocacy of 
these principles with renewed and redoubled efforts. (Applause.) 1 find educa- 
tion assuming a prominence and importance, even by the admission of those who, 
until lately, have been opposed to it in every form, that cannot leave a doubt 
upon my mind that public opinion will be brought to bear on that topic with 
such irresistible force, that ere long we shall find a solution for this, which is one 
of the most difficult problems of our social existence. I find that the question of 
peace, even in the eyes of those who leave our attempts to ridicule its advocates, 
has become a leading topic of the day. I find that what I told you in the Free- 
Trade-Hall, just three years ago, that we might live to see the time when the ex- 
penditure which sufficed for 1835 would suffice again, is in process of being real- 
ised. We have already made such progress, that some four or five millions of 
reduction in our expenditure has taken place. (Cheers.) I have no doubt 
that further retrenchments are going on at this present moment. As fiscal 
questions will engage a good deal of attention in the ensuing Parliament, I 
would have you rigorously to draw a distinction between two questions which 
are very often jumbled together, causing great confusion in the public mind 
—I mean the difference between a surplus caused by an increased revenue, 
and a surplus caused by reduced expenditure. The Government comes for- 
ward with a surplus of £2,000,000 arising from an increase in the receipts of the 
various existing taxes ; and is then too apt to take credit to itself for the great 
merit of having created a superabundant revenue. They do not tell you—and you 
are too apt to forget it—that this surplus is merely the c “ect of your having given 
out of your pockets £2,000,000 more into the hands of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in one year than you did in the last year; and then the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer tells you, ‘I have £2,000,000 more than I estimated ; I will 
return itto you.’ But I wish that when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
brings forward his budget, you would examine critically the amount of the re- 
ductions of his estimates for the next year’s expenditure as compared with the 
estimates of last year. (Hear,hear.) The surplus that is now being estimated 
is upon the present year’s estimates ; I want to see the next year’s estimates 
and the budget, that we may judge of the Government by their estimates, and 
not by any revenue they have reached. (Cheers.) I have not since the close 
ot Parliament addressed any audience upon general political topics. I have ad- 
dressed peace meetings, I have addressed meetings of freehold land societies, I 
have addressed education meetings, but I have not addressed a meeting where 
so wide a range of discussion and observation has been permitted as is now open 
to us in this assembly. I very much regret it, because I should like to have 
said a few words upon a controversy which has been raging in this country for 
two or three months, and which I should be guilty of cowardice, seeing it is 
always my practice to deal with the prominent topics of the day, not to refer to. 
I speak to you only as a politician. For the last two or three months there has 
not been a calm in this country. We have heard of a great political calm, but 
there has been no calm. On the contrary, there has been an agitation. It has, 
I admit, been mainly sectional; but it has been wide-spread, and it has occupied 
almost exclusively the attention of the leading public prints. I need not tell 
you that the question is that which is called ‘The Papal Aggression.’ The re- 
mark I wish to make is, that the discussion of this topic has overlaid, arrested, and 
smothered for a time every political topic. In this country the public mind enter- 
tains but one subject at a time ; therefore the discussion of this topic as a political 
topic has prevented the public mind from occupying itself upon fiscal questions 
and questions affecting reform in the representation, and other questions which 
politicians have had for many years at heart, so that we approach the meeting 
of Parliament without the opportunity being afforded or taken by the country 
ef signalling to the Government the views they take upon these questions. I 
wish you to bear in mind that when we meet in Parliament, our time will then, I 
fear, be very much occupied with the discussion of this same question ; for, if we 
may believe the Rev. Hugh Stowell in what he told us at a very large assem- 
blage, every political, social, fiscal, or reformatory question must be suspended 
until this one great question be settled by the House of Commons. (Applause.) 
What I want to ask is, ‘Is this a question that can be settled by politicians ? 
(Loud cheers.) I may settle it in my own mind as a Protestant, and as a Pro- 
testant I may have my opinions. But I want to ask, if there is any reason why 
religious questions should not be removed out of the domain of politics, the 
same asin the United States of America? Lord Carlisle, when he honoured 
himself by coming out of the Cabinet to deliver an address to the Mechanics’ 
Institution of Leeds, made a remark which, coming at the time it did, I think 
expressed more than words would entirely do, when he said, ‘1 do confess I 
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envy the complete toleration which exists in the United States.’ (Loud cheers.) 
In the United States the Pope may appoint Bishops wherever he pleases ; he may 
parcel out that vast continent into as many dioceses as he pleases ; he may send as 
many cardinals as he pleases; and no matter by what pompous phraseology all that 
be done, the United States politician, or the United States Legislature at Washing- 
ton, would be perfectly indifferent to it all. Why cannot we, in this country, as 
politicians, leave, with the same security, to private and individual judgment, 
the settlement of this question, as it is in the United States? _Is it that we are 
so ignorant, or that we are so liable to be misled? Then, I say, let us look 
sharp and follow the advice giren by Mr. Laurence, the American Minister, and 
educate ourselves. (Loud cheers.) But I am told that the reason is, that we 
have a State Church in England. Well, but does a State Church render the 
people of this country less able to protect themselves, by their own unaided 
judgment, knowledge, and somnd sense, from aggression? Are the people less 
able to protect themselves against error because they have a State Church ? 
Will that be the confession? No. But the State Church has been made the 
obstacle, or attempted to be made the obstacle, in every parish, to the promotion 
of the same liberality that exists in America, and against every proposal with 
regard to liberty, whether civil, religious, or commercial. (Loud applause.) We 
are, and have been, continually tempted to be obstructed by the cry of ‘the 
Church in danger!’ yet, in every case, the partisans of the Church have found 
their predictions singularly falsified. Afcer the Repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Act—after the accomplishment of Emancipation—after the Reform Bill was 
secured—there was the same cry; but, I believe it will be admitted both by 
churchmen and dissenters, the Church never was so active and prosperous— 
never were so many churclies built—and never had the_Establishinent greater 
authority, than after the last of those great reforms down to the present day. 
Where, then, are the grounds for fear on the part of churchmen for the 
security of the Church? [I do not stand here as the advocate or the 
partisan of the Roman Catholic body. As a politician, I do not 
to offer my opinions on the faith of any man. But I may be allowed to say, that 
I am no friend to the organisation of the Roman Catholic body. It is too sub- 
duing to the intellect, and too centralising for me. Bnt, at the same time, let 














the Roman Catholics living in Enzland judge for themselves, not only of their | 


own faith and motives, but of the mode in which they have looked up to the 
organisation that will follow religious teaching. (Loud cheers.) Why should 
you dictate to Roman Catholic Bishops whether they govern by a Cardinal, an 
Archbishop, or diocese > They do not come to me as a politician to ask me to 


give force and validity to their titles, or to give them stipends out of the public | 


purse. What right have I, then, as a politician, to come before a public meeting, 
or to get up in the House of Commons, to say a word upon the subject of their 
faith, or on the polity of the Roman Catholic Church? (Hear.) We shall be 
told, pretty often, no doubt, that, unless Government interferes, the privileges 
and prerogatives of the Queen of England will be invaded by the Pope—not by 
Cardinal Wiseman. Cardinal Wiseman is a British subject ; he cannot invade 
the prerogative of the Crown without being guilty of high treason ; and, if he is 
so guilty, let him be tried by law. But what prerogative has been invaded by 
the conduct of the Pope? Not the temporal prerogative. Why, the Pope has, 
at this moment, in his army a few thousand French and Austrian troops; and I 
have it on the best authority, that, if these troops were removed, dire would be 
the dismay and speedy the flight of the whole body—Pope and Cardinals. 
(Cheers and laughter.) It is not, then, the army of the Pope that is to 
threaten the temporalities of the Crown. Are the temporal prerogatives 
threatenei by sea? You may have a list of the entire naval force of the Pope 
—it amounts to two gun-brigs and a schooner. (Laughter.) Put one 
quarter of an effective service on the coast of Sussex, it would be quite sufficient to 
guard the whole island against it. We are told, however, that the spiritua! dominion 
of the Queen is to be perilled. Now are we, as politicians, who are called upon 
to vote money for ordnance and for shot and shell to meet and repel the aggres- 
sive enemy that meets us with similar weapons—are we to forego the ritual 
artillery with which we are to meet this aggression? (Cheers.) If we are,I 
beg you to consider how capitally we are suited in the House of Commons for 
that purpose. (Loud cheers and laughter.) Admitting, if you please, that we 
are the great majority of us eminent for our piety, how are we constituted ? 
(Laughter.) Are we all churchmen, owning to the spiritual authority of the 
Queen? Why, about 40 or 50 of us are Roman Catholics; and, mark me, you 
will have a great many more Roman Catholics returned from Ireland at the 1 
election. (Hear.) We have an Independent or two, we have three or four Uni- 
tarians, and we have a Quaker I am happy to say, and I wish we had a good 
many more—(Great applause); and we have a prospect of having a Jew. 
(Laughter.) Now is not that avery nice body of men to uphold the Queen's 
supremacy as head of Eng!and’s Church? If you wanted to give us a task in 
the House which should last till Doomsday, then give us the task of settling the 
question of Papal aggression. (Cheers.) I say, give it to the politicians to settle, 
if you want it never to be settled at all. As has been well expressed here by Mr. 
Bright, politicians have been at the work already for 400 or 500 y They have 
tried every available means; they have tried fire and faggot,and then came the 
penal laws which went every length short of extermination. What has been the 
tendency of the last century? Constant relaxation, a tendency more and more to 
religious toleration. What has been the course taken by the leading statesmen of 
this country? Why, to their honour be it said, the greatest and most illustrious 
statesmen of the last sixty years were so far in advance of the latent bigotry 
existing in the country, that they were ready to sacrifice their fame, they were 
willing to forego place, patronage, everything which statesmen and politicians 
hold most dear, rather than lend themselves to the continuance of a system 
which I very much fear there are men nowin the Cabinet who owe all their dis- 
tinction in public life to having been identified with the principles of toleration 
to which we are constantly more and more progressing, who are now ready to 
sully their fair fame, and belie, I had almost said, the whole of their past poli- 
tical career, on entering into the political session of 1851. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, 
I entreat you to remove this question of religious opinions—remove it out of the 
domain of politics, if you wish not only to make progress in those questions 
which we cannot delay, but if you wish to prevent a retrogade policy. It will 
not end in a mere return to the parties of religious monopoly, but will be cer- 
tain to conduct you in a retrograde track in questions affecting our temporal in- 
terests, and for which many of those who fancy themselves sincere are now lend- 
ing their voices when they raise thiscry for religious intolerance. I agree with Mr. 
Gibson completely, that if this country suffers one step backward in the career of 
religious toleration, you are endangering yourselves on questions in which you 
feel most nearly interested. (Hear, hear.) Inever felt the slightest doubt in the 
world come across my mind on the subject of retaining everything we have gained 
in the way of social improvement, until I saw the account ofa county meeting in 
Essex, which has had its counterpart nearly in every part of England, and at 
which Sir John Tyrrell was one of the most prominent actors, when he called 
for three cheers for Lord John Russell. (Cheers.) Look at the actors through- 
out the country in this present movement against what is called the Papal ag- 
gression. Whoarethey? Have you seen those men advocating the repeal of 
the Corn Laws? (Hear, hear.) Have you not seen, in every case, that the most 
prominent actors in these county meetings are the men who resisted the esta- 
blishment of that principle of commercial reform ? (Hear, hear.) When I ask 
you if by any accident, such accidents as may happen in our constitution, we are 
precipitated at any moment—when I ask those who agree with me upon the sub- 
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ject of commercial freedom, and generally upon questions of liberal policy in | 


secular affairs—when I ask them to answer me this question—Suppose a general 
election were to take place, and those who are prominent in opposing religious 
toleration succeeded—and I am not sure that they would not succeed—in return- 


ing to Parliament a majority for re-enacting the disabilities and restrictions | 
upon Roman Catholics, would not that be a majority that would either tamper | 


with the Corn Laws or take care to indemnify themselves for what has been 
taken from them ? (Cheers.) It isso; and those who are acting have not been 
so discreet in this case as to conceai their belief in the possibility of retrieving 
their monopoly. I say to those who have generally been favourable to com- 
mercial freedom—who have been, in fact, friendly to civil and commercial free- 
dom, and who join in this cry, and lend themselves to the support of this 
party who are in favour of religious restrictions—I say they would, 
in my opinion, bring back on themselves commercial monopolies and political 
monopolies ; and I say to them as inconsistent men—for I don’t address myself 
to those who oppose freedom in every shape, but to those who are generally with 
us in advocating civil and commercial freedom—I say, if they gain the triumph 
of religious intolerance, and if they gain along with it a monopoly in food as well 
as political institutions, they richly merit their fate. (Loud cheers.) But there 
is one thing that has been said by those who preceded me—they have allnded to 
the bigotry, and fanaticism, and ignorance which prevailed fifty years ago among 
the mass of the people of this country. Now, there is one symptom, and almost 
the only symptom, which has consoied me in this agitation for religious dis- 
abilities, and it is this: the calm, passive, and in many respects contemptuous 
silence and indifference with which it has been regarded by the great mass of 
the people of this country. (Cheers.) If the same tumults had occurred fifty or 
sixty years ago, owing to the then ignorance and bigotry of the mass of the 
people of this country, half the Roman Catholic chapels would have been in 
flames, and half their occupants’ lives in danger. (Hear, hear.) And I thank 
the demonstration only for this—that it has given me, more than anything else, 
a conviction of the great progress that has been made in real intelligence by the 
great mass of the people, especially in the north of England. (Cheers.) I will 
not say so much of the south. And I cannot say much of the Corporation of 
London. (Cheers and laughter.) Why, only think of that corporation 
professing to represent the city. Only think of it! Last year setting 
itself up and agitating in a ferment of enlightened intelligence and 
patriotism in favour of religious liberty to the Jews. (Hear, hear.) When 
has there been such a spectacle, even so absurd a spectacle, exhibited as 
that which was shown, when the London Corporation took that great ginger- 
bread coach, the pattern of two hundred years ago, and clothed themselves in 
that Bartholomew Fair dress of theirs, and took a man with a fur cap, whose 
pattern dates back, I believe, five centuries, with a long sword in his hand, and 
all the other set of the paraphernalia of the corporation of London, and went 
down by the railroad to Windsor, in order to present an address to the Queen, in 
order to put down—Popish mummeries! (immense cheering, followed by roars 
of laughter.) If you want to see mummeries, go and see the Lord Mayor’s pro- 
cession, I have seen the grand ceremonies in the Vatican at Easter; I have 
seen the most go i ons the Church of Rome can boast of ; 
but I never sav ird, or half so offensive to intelligence or 
ch the corporation of London indulge 
*n, I am glad to say of the North of Eng- 
> here hay joined in this intolerant outcry. 
sircum ta have prevented this meeting from 
1, that Io it have heard the cheer which I 
shiou'd have had from tors, in expressing the sentiments I have just 
enunciated. Now, gentlemen, only one word more—as a politician azain, but 
not as a party politician, if you please. Something has been said about conduct 
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or misconduct during the last session. I do not come here to answer you, because 
I have not the honour of representing most of you. But this I will say, I am ex- 
ceedingly tolerant of every member of the House of Commons who strains a 
point to vote with the Government, because he has been some fifteen or 
twenty years longer in the political arena than I have been. I believe 
my friend Mr. Brotherton, for instance (cheers), aims as much at benefiting the 
mass of the people in this country, in every form in which he can do it, asI do 
(cheers) ; but I believe Mr. Brotherton has a stronger sentiment of reliance on 
and sympathy towards the present Government than I have; and it is easily 
accounted for. Mr. Brotherton entered Parliament after the passing of the Re- 
form Bill and shared their struggles in obtaining that bill, which I still regard— 
notwithstanding what Mr. Dyer said—a great progress in political reform. He 
shared all their struggles in carrying that bill, and it is natural that he should 
have those sympathies. But I will say this in vindication of myself, that I en- 
tered somewhat at an advanced time of life for a man who has taken up the dis- 
cussion of a public question, and I did it resolved to devote my labours to the 
solution of that question, without reference to the temporal interests or con- 
veniences of any existing political party. And the result of that agitation in the 
case of the Corn-Laws has convinced me that if anything is to be done in this 
country for the great mass of the people, if you are to succeed in establishing 
| any reform of magnitnde, it can only be done by the people out of doors and in 
| the House resolving to do that one thing, and totally disregarding the existing 
| political parties in that House. I desire to see something accomplished. 
| I have set myself the task of accomplishing certain things, and among them the 
| one most dear to my heart is the advocacy of a more peaceful and con- 
| ciliatory policy in the intercourse of nations—I would especially say, the in- 
tercourse between this country and weaker nations. If you want to wound my 
principles most acutely, it will be to show me England violating the principle 
of conciliatory and humane policy when it has to deal with a weak power which 
is like a child in its grasp. I look upon inhumanity, rudeness, or violence, on 
the part of England towards a powerless state like Greece, with additional re- 
sentment, just as I should regard that man as a coward as well as a despot who 
molested and ill-used a child. Feeling, then, that my principles were violated 
in the case of Lord Palmerston, in the Greek affair, I voted against him on that 
occasion, and I should do so again, if ten thousand seats in Parliament depended 
} on the issue of my vote. (Loud cheers.) Now, gentlemen, let me give one 
word of advice to those who are in Manchester or elsewhere, and take up a 
hasty conclusion against some of our members, with whom you generally agree, 
and in whos? judgment and sagacity you have some confidence, to beware how 
you take side against them, merely because you see in certain public prints a 
certain line of policy argned. Give them credit for being wary; they have a 
better opportunity of sifting public men than you have. (Hear.) 
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A man must | 


be a fool if he does not know better, after being in Parliament seven or eight | 
years, and sitting in committee with nearly all the members, and hearing their | 


motives when they are disclosed—not on the pubiic arena, but when they 
are chatted over by their own friends in private. (Hear, hear.) De- 
pend upon it, your members will have rather better opportunities than 
you will have of judging of the conduct of public men. And if you 
happen to think that Lord Palmerston, although he did try to main- 
tain a fixed duty long after Lord Aberdeen had become the advocate of total 
repeal and untaxed bread—if, notwithstanding certain other symptoms I could 
mention that Lord Palmerston is not the champion of liberty that you suppose 
—if, I say, notwithstanding you have an impression in favour of Lord Palmer- 
ston, and if your members come to a different conclusion, why, give them credit 
for the same honesty of purpose and intelligence with yourselves, and bear in 
mind that they have the better opportunity of forming an opinion than your- 
selves. I have no desire to stand out singularly in my votes. As was well ex- 
pressed by Mr. Bright, it is a very unpleasant thing to do so; and it would be 
far more agreeable to make companionship with those men on the Treasury 
benches, instead of treading on their toes, and poking them in the ribs, and 
making them uncomfortable. Is it any satisfaction to me, do you think, that 
Lord Palmerston’s organ, the Globe, has denounced me, over and over again, as 
a disappointed demagogue, and hurled language at me which no other journal— 
the Times, for instance—has ever levelled at me ? I know perfectly well that on the 


Manchester Exchange, and the Leeds Exchange, and the Liverpool Exchange, | 


where the Globe paper is taken, and that being a Whig paper, when persons see it 
speak in such terms of the member for the West Riding, they are apt to think there 
must be a great deal in it, and that the member must be making himself es- 
pecially ridiculous in the House of Commons. (Hear, hear.) I am not a dis- 
appointed demagogue ; if ever there was anybody who ought to be satisfied 
with his public career, it is I. (Enthusiastic cheering.) I thank yon for giving 
me the only,response which could relieve me from the imputation of great egotism 
in saying so. (Renewed cheering.) Well, as I said before, my position is not the 
same as that of Mr. Brotherton. 
of demarcation between Whig and Tory. 
advocate which the Tories do not advocate. 





I cannot see what principle the Whigs 
I find from Lord John Russell, in 


I have lived so long that I cannot see the line | 


the House of Commons, not simply great impatience, but petulance, and I had | 
almost said great insolence, in his dealings, particularly in the remarks he has | 


made to our friend Mr. Bright—who I am sure is very indifferent to the remarks 
themselves, but they are sufficiently important in indicating the tone of the man 
supposed to be the leader of our party. (Hear, hear.) I must confess, 
that, in regard to fiscal matters, I am bound to say I believe the opposition party 
would do quite as much in the way ofretrenchment asthe Whigs. I am not sure 
that they would not do more. 
show less subserviency to the Duke of Wellington in military arrangements, 
than Lord John Russell or Lord Palmerston. I believe, in colonial policy, while 


I believe Sir James Graham,’ for instance, would | 


Sir R. Peel resolutely refused to add another acre to our tropical possessions, | 


the present Government are taking possession, in Asiafas well as Africa, of tracts 
of tropical territory which, I believe, notwithstanding anything that may be 
said to the contrary by the Manchester Association, are only calculated to en- 
tail additional expense upon us, instead of benefiting us, as a free-trading com- 
munity. And I fear that next session we shall be placed in a still worse di- 
lemma. If we are to believe the reports that Lord John Russell, instead of 
being the champion of religious liberty, is going to embark in a crusade against 
religious freedom, I shall then find myself still further alienated from the present 
party. 


with a repeal of the Corn Laws; you will always have remunerating prices.’ A 
great many of the farmers believed this; but they were not long before they 
found out that it was what Cobden calls a ‘bugaboo’ cry. (‘ Hear, hear,’ and 
laughter.) Then came the Zimes newspaper, saying, ‘Oh, don’t be alarmed, 
farmers of capital; keep your corn at home; don’t thrash it out; save it in 
your stacks until spring; by that time all the foreign corn will be consumed, 
and you will get remunerating prices for your corn in spring. We admit that 
there are many farmers who can’t do this; and thosé who can’t, let them 
transport themselves to the colonies and elsewhere.’ (‘ Hear, hear,’ and 
laughter.) Well, the farmers, or some of them, did so; and what 
was the end of it? Why, corn rose 2s. a quarter and fell 3s. 
(‘ Hear,’ and laughter.) Then this Times paper,’ and the rest of the 
Whig organs, said, ‘Oh! it’s nota question now of the price of corn; it’s 
all high breeding and high farming.’ Now, with respect to that, let us take a 
leaf out of our enemy’s book. ‘ Fac est et ab hoste doceri.’ (Hear, hear.) What 
says this said 7imes itself of high breeding? ‘It is not merely the first outlay, 
however lavish, that will place the beginner in the rank of a first-class breeder 
of short-horns. He must be prepared to sacrifice every other consideration on 
his farm to their welfare, and after he has collected his herd, and fed and 
watched them with the utmost care, he must stand the risk and uncertainty at- 
tending their management. If too fat they cease to breed, or they produce dead 
calves ; if too lean they lose caste, and their produce sells at second-rate prices. 
One of the most experienced men in the district, himself an eminent breeder 
and first-rate judge, informed us that one season thirty-four of his high-priced 
and high-bred cows missed having calves ; and so great are the risks attending 
this business, that it is every year narrowing itself into fewer hands. Men of 
station and wealth embark in it frequently as a hobby, and some, like the late 
Lord Spencer and the present Lord Ducie, are successful; but such cases are 
exceptional.’ So much for the Zimes on high breeding. (Hear, hear.) Well, 
then, now we come to high farming. I consider that that means an immense 
expenditure to force the land to yield an unnatural increase of produce. Now, 
suppose the Zimes to say, we advise you farmers to spend £1000 extra in pro- 
ducing 1500 quarters of wheat, to carry to the Hull market. Sir Robert Peel 
said, you could not grow wheat at a profit unless you sold it for 56s. a quarter. 
Well, you take your 1500 quarters to Hull; and what happens there? You are 
met with foreign wheat which pays the grower at 36s. a quarter. (Hear, hear.) 
Was there, then, ever such madness for men professing themselves to 
be sane—to recommend you to farm high when they know that you 
cannot produce your corn except at a ruinous sacrifice? (Cheers.) 
They (the Manchester men) say, now that high farming and high breeding may 
not answer, it is all a question of rent. But I am prepared to meet them on this 
question of rent. Land does not pay more than 2} per cent.; and I think no 
honest farmer will refuse to pay a landlord at that rate per cent. for the use of 
land. But it is not a question of rent to the landlord merely; it is a question 
which comes home to the tradesmen. Suppose I reduce my rental 25 per cent., 
and if I had been in the receipt of £4000 a year, by that reduction I should 
have £1000 less a year to spend. Where has the 25 per cent. gone to? It has 
gone to the foreigner—to the buying of corn produced by the foreign labourer. 
(Hear, hear.) What is the result to this country? Why, the country gentleman 
can no longer spend the money he used to do among his tradesmen, and in sup- 
port of charitable institutions. A majority of the landed proprietors are small 
freeholders. They have possessed their land from father to son. Why are these 
men to be sacrificed for the spinning-jenny andthe power-loom ? I am not here 
to sow a bad feeling between the landed interest and the manufacturing interest, 
but I have a right to ask you where they come from? The first Sir Robert Peel 
boasted in the House of Commons, that, when he was coining money as fast as he 
could count it, he had a thousand orphans in his barracks, or his mills, whom he 
had gathered from all parts of Eugland, and whom he handed over in a 
State of slavery more dreadful than anything I can picture. (Hear, hear.) 
Those thousands of orphans were never raised above the rank of a labourer. 
What good did the spinning jenny do to them? What good did the power-loom 
do for the happy home of the handloom weaver ? Why, it has been turned into 
a desolate wilderness, and has been destroyed, that the power-loom might go 
faster for the Lancashire spinners. It was no unusual thing for children of five 
and six years of age to be worked 19, 20, and 21 hours a day by these spinners. 
(Hear,hear.) ‘Oh!’ say these Lancashire cotton spinners, ‘we admit you have 
suffered frightfully, and a great injustice has been done you, but we are going to 
confer a great boon upon you; you shall be prosperous, contented, and happy, 
and live in a land flowing with milk and honey, if you will only back us in get- 
ting a repeal of the Corn Laws. Ireland would thenshake off all her misery, 
Scotland would rise from her ashes like a phoenix, and England would go for- 
ward “ like a giant refreshed with new wine.”’ These are the sort of promises 
which were made. Now, let us glance at the condition of each of these countries. 
And first, as to Ireland. When the Corn Laws were repealed there were 7,000,000 
of people in Ireland dependent on agriculture. How many are there now? I 
believe that 1,000,000 of people have been driven, like houseless beggars, from 
their homes in Ireland, and forced to find shelter in a foreign country. (A 
Voice.—‘ It’s through the landlords.’) Why the farmers have transported them- 
selves to foreign countries, and hundreds and thousands of labourers have come 
into this country. In Ireland the mansions of the landlords have been converted inte 
union workhouses, and the following short extract from the Waterford Mail will 
show the extent of emigration that is now going on. It is headed * Emigration.’ 
‘On the 10th inst. the Albert and Mars, Liverpool steamers, left our river with 
nearly 200 persons on board bound for America. As we progress in the 
new year, the wild mania of emigration appears to increase. Among 
them we observed several very respectable-looking people, and we fervently 
hope that their golden anticipations will not be disappointed ; but we fear, with 
too many they will. When the Mars was leaving at two o’clock, these poor fel- 
lows essayed a valedictory cheer to their relatives and friends on shore. It was 


| only an effort, for immediately many, both on board and on shore, burst out 


But this I say—if I cannot say that I have at least the liberty of voting | 


in the House of Commons for something different from that which now exists—if I | 


cann ot hope to see some change and some reform—at least if I am not allowed 
the free advocacy of my own opinions for some distinct principle different from 
that which is now the rule of conduct with Whig and Tory—why am I to be 


| state of Scotland. 


sitting up till twelve o’ciock every night in the House of Commons? This ‘ dis- | 


appointed demagogue’ wants no public employment. If I did I might have had 
it before now. (Cheers.) I want no favour, and, as my friend Bright says, no 
title. (Hear, hear.) I want nothing that any Government or any party can give 
me; and,if I am in the House of Commons at ail, it isto give my feeble aid to the 


advancement of certain questions on which I have strong convictions. Deprive me | 


of that power, tell me I am not to do this because it is likely to destroy a Govern- 
ment with which at the present moment I can have nosympathy ; I say, then, the 





up in the House of Commons night after night in that way, the better for me 
and my friends. (Hear, hear.) I have come here, then, merely to renew per- 
sonal acquaintances ; or rather, anxious, by a short sojourn in this neighbour- 
hood and in Yorkshire, not to lose old acquaintances which I highly prize and 
value. I come, moreover, in order to have an opportunity of testing the current 
of public opinion a little, and sounding its depths, t» see whether it be an un- 
usual tide, or a steady permanent stream. I think this meeting has demon- 
strated to me, that, whatever has existed in other parts of the country, here, at 
least, there is no reaction. (Loud cheers.) And, if we are found trne and faith- 
| ful to our recorded opinions, you in Lancashire, and I hope my friends in York- 
shire, will always be found true to their principles.” 
Mr. Cobden sat down amid loud and long-continued cheering. 





PROTECTION TO NATIVE INDUSTRY. 


On Saturday a meeting was held at the Odd Fellows’ Hall, Pocklington, to 
take steps relative to the present state of agriculture. The room, which will 
hold about 500, seemed to be full, and principally of those connected with agri- 
| culture. The chief personage on the occasion was Mr. Busfield Ferrand, who 
| Was announced in the advertisement to take part in the proceedings; and as 
| this was the first time he had addressed the farmers of this part of the East 
| Riding, expectation seemed to run very high, and he was met at the railway 
station, where he was hailed with cheers, and then escorted into the town. The 
Hon. A. Duncombe, M.P., Mr. C. A. Darley, Mr. R. Denison, of Waplington, Mr. 
Jonathan Harrison, and other gentlemen were present. 

Mr. Denison was called to the chair, and having briefly addressed the meeting, 
read over a petition to the House of Commons, setting forth the injuries inflicted 


enactment of the Navigation Laws. 

Mr. J. Harrison moved its adoption, and the motion was seconded by Mr. C. A. 
Darley. 

Mr. Ferrand, who, on rising to support the motion, was received with cheers, 
after adverting in no very kindly terms to proceedings at a meeting twelve- 
months ago, at York, and tracing the rapid growth of misfortune npon the agri- 
cultural interest up to the present time, in the course of which he animad- 
verted severely upon the policy of the late Sir R. Peel, said :— 

“T warn you that you must put your own shoulders to the wheel—that you 
must stand up for your own interests. (Cheers, and cries of * We will, we will.’) 
And let me tell the landed proprietors, that if they are not careful how in future 
they conduct themselves upon this great and vital question, they will for ever 
separate the tenant farmers from them. (Cheers.) Now, let us for a moment 
review your position for the last 20 years. From 1831 to 1#41 Sir R. Peel, now 
deceased, fought your battles in the House of Commons against the Whig Go- 
vernment and the Free Trade school. In 1841, the Whigs brought forward their 
measure for a permanent fixed duty of 8s. upon foreign corn. What was the 
result? Peel went down to Tamworth, issued his manifesto, telling the farmers 


the sliding scale could save them. (Laughter.) He implored you to throw the 


your wheat. Well, in 1846 he betrayed you; he handed you over to the Man- 
chester school, and you were sacrificed to serve their interests. (Ifear, hear.) 
They told you, first of all, ‘Oh, don’t be alarmed, the price of corn won’t fall 





8s. duty overboard, and you did so, he pledging his word that he wonid stand | 
up for you, and never take less than what would secure you 56s. per quarter for | 


sooner I return to printing calicoes, or something more profitable than sitting | 


| manufacturing district around them.’ 


| ‘The migratory Irish are a pestilence as well as a pest. 


crying.’ (Hear, hear.) 
these men to be driven from home and their relations ? 
committed ? We have been told by God, that, if we dwell in the land, verily we 
shall be fed. It is the rulers of our country who are forcing them to leave. Is 
it not horrible that nine-tenths should be robbed of the means of gaining an 
honest livelihood because a few Lancashire cotton-spinners and a few manufac- 
turers will have Free-trade ? (‘ Hear, hear,’ and applause.) And now as to the 
Dr. Bell states, that, on the 19th of September, 1847, there 
were 511 fever patients in the Royal Infirmary, of whom 379 were Irish; that 
during that year there were 2563 Irish patierts in all, each on an average cost- 
ing the charity 30s. ; and thus these hapless wanderers, who have nothing to do 
with Edinburgh, cost the infirmary in a single year £3800. Truly does he add, 
This country both de- 
sires and deserves to be protected from them.’ Then there are swarms of High- 
land paupers in Edinburgh, seven-eighths of whom have been ejected from their 
homes by processes of eviction. Such is the state of Scotland. Well, then, what 
is the state of England? What is it in the agricultural districts in the south of 
England? Why, incendiarism prevails to an alarming extent, and life and pro- 
perty are less secure. The union-houses are crowded to suffocation, and the 
agricultural labourer is suffering more dreadfully than has been known for 
a long period of time. (Hear, hear.) I may truly say that agriculture has 
been sacrificed, that the manufacturer may flourish. It was but the other day 
that the Zimes Commissioner, in his letter describing the district where I re~- 
side at Bingley, says, ‘The estate of Mr. Ferrand, whose advocacy of the 
cause of Protection cannot be charged to selfishness, is principally grass land, 
and therefore his tenants must be greatly benefited by the prosperity of the 
Now, there is in these remarks that bare- 
faced, audacious principle, of ‘ all for ourselves in this world.’ (Hear, hear.) If 
you could imagine me to be a person ready to support a movement by which I 
could be enriched at the expense of the ruin of the farmers of the country, I 
should be an unworthy character indeed. (Cheers.) My motto is, ‘Live and 
let live.’ (Renewed cheers.) I think if Free-Trade were to continue fifteen or 
twenty years, my fortune would be increased fourfold, because my property is 
in the heart of the manufacturing district. But yours would be the very re- 
verse: you would be overwhelmed with misery and ruin. The man who has 
one spark of patriotism within his breast would scout the idea of growing rich 
at the expense of another, and ought to be branded as a traitor to his country. 
(Cheers.) But I am here to-day to contend that the free import of foreign corn 


I say, in the name of our common country, why are 
What offence have they 


| must inevitably lead to the ruin, not only of the agricultural labourer, but also 


| state of the manufacturing operatives ? 


of the manufacturing labourer. (No, no.) I will prove it. During the period 
of the discussion of this question, Mr. Cobden declared that the manufacturing 
operatives should have cheap bread, high wages, and plenty todo. Well, what 
is the state of the cotton trade in Lancashire? Ihave told you, that, durin 

the last twelve months, it has been on the verge of bankruptcy. Now, then, 

come to the state of the woollen manufactures. They have been most pro- 
sperous during that period; but what, let me ask you labourers, has been the 
Why, in my neighbourhood, the walls 
are placarded continually with addresses from the working men whoare striking 
against their masters, to prevent a reduction of wages, and calling on their brother 
operatives to subscribe, to enable them to resist these attempis at plundering them 


upon agriculture by Free Trade, and praying a return to Protection and the re- | of their just dues. And here I warn you, agricultural labourers, that, although 


I learn from inquiry that a heavy reduction of wages has not come down on 
your shoulders, it is approaching you with fearful strides. In the days of Pro- 
tection I gave to my labourers 15s. a week. When Sir R. Peel carried his mea- 
sure for the repeal of the Corn Laws, I reduced them to 12s., and I am now em- 
ploying 16 able-bodied Irish at 9s. a week; and it is perfectly a question for my 


| own decision whether I will give them 9s. or 6s., for I have turned away from 


that if they accepted this 8s. duty ruin would overwhelm them, and nothing but | 


my doors within the last month above 200 Irish, who would have gone down on 
their knees to obtain employment at any wages I should choose to give them. 
Can this state of things long continue without reaching you here ? The Irish are 
coming, like hordes of locusts, and they will eat you out of your living, 
for the farmers must, in self-defence, reduce their expenditure to the last far- 
thing ; and if the Irish will work for 4s. instead of the English at 8s., the farmer 
is bound, to prevent himself getting into the Gazette, in honesty and justice to 
himself, to his wife, and his children, to employ the Irish labourers. (Hear, hear.) 
The manufacturers used to pay 44. per Ib. duty, which brought in a revenue of 
£600,000 a year, and which Sir K. Peel took off. But if we are to have Free- 
Trade, how is it that you farmers are not allowed to compete with foreign corn ? 
And you, millers, how is it that you are not to compete in the manufacture of 
flour? How is it that you are not allowed to have malt duty free, and that you 
are not allowed to grow hops duty free ? Why, is it not a disgrace to the Legisla- 
ture to talk o Free-Trade, when we are debarred from acting on the principle 
ourselves, and while it is bearing you down to the very ground? It is utterly 
impossible that such a state of things can any longer exist, and I would advise 
you not to be faint-hearted, for, as sure as I address you to-day, Protection must 
be restored. Unless this is the case, not only will the landed interest— 
composed of landlords, farmers, and labourers, and tradesmen of every descrip- 


| tion—be reduced to ruin more rapidly than you can almost count the minutes, 





but also the manufacturer himself will find the home-market destroyed, 
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and himself beaten out of foreign countries by competition abroad. 
I have been rather prominently mixed up, during the last twelve months, with 
a movement connected with the growth of wool and flax in this country. It is 
true the Freetraders, and the Freetrade press, attacked and abused me as being 
worse than a madman, but in less than twelve short months I have lived to see 
my proposition adopted and ded by Lord Clarendon, the Lord-Liente- 
nant of Ireland, as the only means to rescue it from its prostrate and ruined 
condition. Tall on farmers to study well this question, for I tell you there is a 
profit connected with the growth of flax ; and when the Lancashire cotton-spin- 
ners find the farmers produce for them the raw material to be spun by hand, 
you will never hear again of their threatening to close their mills, and 
marching 500,000 men to London through the agricultural districts. 1 also 
recommended ‘to the farmers to wear wool instead of the blood-stained slave- 
grown cotten. They have adopted my advice to an immense extent. I told 
them it would rise in price. It has risen in price, and my advice to those who 
have last year's clip is, ‘Hold‘hard!’ Ihave no doubt that it will rise again, 
and ‘that before mext January it will be 15d. or 16d. per Ib. I would then say 
‘ Let it go, because, if you hold it too long, cotten may againcome into the market 
to compete with it, and be a cheaper article for the manufacturers to spin. 
When you can get a fair remunerative price let it go, but 1 don’t think you will 
get such a price till you get 15d. or 16d. per Ib.” (Mr. Ferrand concluded by 
warmiy the resolution amidst cheers.) 

The motion for the adoption of the petition, as well as that of a similar one to 
the Honse of Lords, was put to the meeting and carried with only two dissen- 
tients, and this was followed by three loud cheers for Mr. Ferrand. 

The pr ings were termi d by votes of thanks to Mr. Ferrand and 
the Hon. A. Duncombe, M.P., for their attendance, and to the chairman for his 
ability in the chair. 
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BRITISH AGRICULTURE. 


BY THOMAS ROWLANDSON, F.G.5. 





PART VIII.—OXFORDSHIRE. 


Tue boundary line of the county of Oxford is very irregular, as also are the 
dim «nsions of the county in various parts; being only seven miles across near 
the middle, at Oxford; whilst in the more northern part the width is thirty 
miles; ‘the southern end is narrow, not being more than twelve miles across in 
any part. 
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: PICTURESQUE SKETCHES OF LONDON, 
PAST AND PRESENT. 
BY THOMAS MILLER. 





CHAPTER XXVI.—WINDOWLESS HOMES. 
Our contemplated and slowly-progressing sanitary improvements, can- 
not be accomplished perfectly without a sufficiency of light and air. We 
may limewash and drain for long years to come; but while we shut out 
the bright and cheerful sun, and refuse entrance to the refreshing breeze, 
we deprive ourselves of the very elements which are essential to health 
and life. 

We call in the aid of darkness as a punishment for crime; and confine | 
only the worst of felons in the dark and silent cell. We also punish poor 
industry in the same way ; and, by our laws, close thousands of rooms in 
England against the light. ‘That which God gave to all, we refuse to 
let man have—to cheer and ventilate his dwelling-house—unless he pays 
for it. The sun, and moon, and stars, and the sweet air of heaven, we 
tax indirectly ; for, unless we pay, they are not permitted to shine upon 
us—neither by day nor night. We, poor worms! dare to tax the glorious 
works of eur Creator! as if we had laid on “main pipes” that reached 
to heaven. “ Let there be light, and there was light,” said the Omnipotent. 
“Let there be a tax on light,” said man ; and he came with his slimy 
trowel, and the shut ont our view of the windows of heaven. The sun 
beats and shivers his golden beams upon the high dead-walls, and en- 
deavours in vain to reach our rooms, and tum eur thoughts to the 
Creator, who left him swinging in the centre of space : the sweet breeze, 
also, that has come for miles laden with the fragrance of many a field 
and many a flower, flutters and sighs on the dead brick-work, like an im- 
prisoned bird that would fain thread its way in and out between the 


branches. Alas! it can find no way through. 
The doctor feels the pulse of his sinking patient, and calls for more 





The climate of Oxford is cold, particularly towards the western part of the 
northern division. On and adjacent to the Chiltern Hills, particularly about the 
poor land at the foot of these hills, it has always been observed that the frost 
takes effect sooner, and continues longer on their soils than on others in the 
vicinity. The chilling climate under notice arises principally from the difficulty 
which the rain-water encounters on the tough clays in its passage to the natural 


outlets, streams and rivers, and the great tenacity with which the Oxford clay re- | 


tain moisture. The country adjacent to the Chiltern Hills is rendered cold from 
being saturated with moisture derived from land springs. 

About one third of the soil of Oxfordshire is composed of what is known as 
stombrash composed of a loose, dry, friable soil, largely mixed with fragments of 
limestone, forming a good turnip soil ; tn the vales of this district there are some 
good tracts of meadow-land. The Chiltern district occupies about one-sixth of 
the county, and consists of a great mixture of soils, much of which is poor; 
plentifally intermixed with flints and chalk, near the banks of the Thames, 
however, there exists a good loamy sand. The redland district in the north of 
the county is composed generally of a reddish sand,rendered tenacious by inter- 
mixture with clay. The remaining part of the county is composed of soils ex- 
ceedingly miscellaneous, and occupying a third of the area. 

The breeds of cattle founé in Oxfordshire are very various for dairy purposes. 
Devons and short-horns predominate, Hereferds are, however, preferred for 
feeding. The greater part of the cattle in Oxfordshire are maintained for the 
purpose of the dairy, a large amount of butter being weekly forwarded to Lon- 
don, the skim and butter-miik being employed, mixed with pea and barley-meal 
to feed pigs, especially what are termed dairy-fed porkers, the greater part of 
which are fed purposely for the London market. 

Of late years this county has given a name to a breed of sheep, derived ori- 
ginally from a cross between the Cotswold and improved Leicester, and an 
animal better suited for the purpose of dwelling in a chiily climate and i 
soil cannot be found ; the improved new Oxford sheep possess all the hardiness 
of the old Cotswold, with the fattening property of the new Leicester. lendid 
animals of this breed are always to be seen at the Smithfield Cattle Show, and 
at the meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society. 

The tillage husbandry of Oxfordshire has hitherto consisted principally in fal- 
lowing for wheat on strong lands. The low price of wheat, and the expense of 
tillage on retentive clays, must, however, compel all farmers on heavy soils to 
lay them down with : this would, no doubt, have been done long ago, but 
for the extreme diffic t farmers find in converting heavy tillage into pas- 
ture lands. The best mode is to sow with rape after a fallow, soil with sheep, 
and sow with crass se Mow the first year; top-dress the heddish with guano 
or other portable dress ; stock hard with lambs and hoggets during the au- 
tumn and spring following; and the succeeding summer will find the field 
covered with a sufficiently tough sward to carry a heavy sheep without poaching 
the soil. 
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MARTIN'S PATENT IMPROVED JACQUARD LOOM. 
Tats improved machine, is in operation at the factory of Messrs. Keit! 
of Wood-street, Cheapside. Fig. 1 
through the 1 A (figures 1 
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tical arms are attached in like manner to the long upright hooks (I), which, on the 
lifting of the needles,.are disengaged from the lifting-bars (G) that are attached to 
the shiding head.J : this, by moving up and down, lifts the required threads of the 
warp totorm the pattern. On the end of the lanthern or cylincer (C) is agraduated 
disk (C C, fig. 1), for regulating the progress of the paper: it is moved forward 
one notch at each rise of the sliding head J, by means of the cranked slot-bar 
I lifting the lever D and the prong K ; and it is retained in its position by the 
latch H until the next movement of J, and thus the passage of the perforated 
paper is regulated, until the pattern is complete 
The following are the advantages of this improvement :— 


Ist.—Entire suppression of the Cards as at present used in figured weaving of all textile 
fabrics—the wear and tear of same—cost of replacing them when worn-—space and bulk 
saved, and liability of accidents thereto. 

ind.—The New Jacquard Machine is much more durable than the old one, as five to one, or 
more, there being little or no fric in the working —no revolving cylinder, or tront-driving 
action—no back springs or pressure on the eyes of the needles. " 

3rd.—The mation of it is more-smooth, steady, and light —indeed, almost noiseless: and can 
be worked with the greatest ease anil-safety by hand; or can be driven on a power-loom if re- 
quired, at the rate ef 150 shoots per minute 

4th.—4Jt cun be regulated with more accuracy, and with greater facility ; the wires being 
much more easily adjusted, it being almost impossible that this Jacquard should get out of 
order, unless from wilful damage 

5th.—The pattern can be changed with much greater rapidity; and it is not liable to disar- 
rangement, being infinitely less complicated ¥ : 

6th.—The substitute for the cards is not subject to atmospheric influences. 











LoncGevity.—From the American Sun of January, 1850, amonest 
the summary of deaths of remarkable persons during the year 1849, we extract 
the following :—Samuel Jenkins, aged “115, at Lancaster, Ohio; M. D'Ussell, 
formerly a page to Louis XV., Lieutenant-Colonel of the 6th Regiment of Dra- 
goons in 1794, and created a Baron of the Empire by Napoleon, aged 102; Pete 
Jackson, a negro, aged 122, at Awherst, Massachusetts; Lousiana Thrower, at 


Ogechee, aged 133, and according to some, 137; Jean Baptist Robillard, the 
oldest man in France, at Fontenoi, aged 113 years, 4 months, and 2 days ; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Barnett, at Guiherville, Paris, aged 111. 


| boyish days, well know the misery and privation which this foolish and cruel 
tax entails on the poor. { 


air im the room, while Death grins behind the bricked-up window in 
triumph at the folly of man. The venerable vicar comes to administer 
comfert to the dying, and breaks his right reverend shins over the uten- 
sils in the dark passage ; for they cannot afford to pay the tax for a fan- 
light over the door. “ Iuminate our darkness,” then comes from his 
very heart. 

We, who were doomed to sleep in 2 dark attic, a poor apprentice, in our 


We knew only morning from night by the dull 
sounds in the adjoining street—no ray of light penetrated the room in 
which we slept : we groped about for our clothes in the darkness ; no morn- 
img sun shone upon us when we knelt down to pray: the light ef the new 
day we saw not until we descended the creaking staircase, and beheld it 
sleeping (as if in mockery) on the hard pavement of the street. In that 
hot, low, dark, old room, have we lain awake many an hour, and wept 
because the sun was not allowed to leek in and gladden us by his light. 
This was our first trial when, by the time we had numbered ten sum- 
mers, we were compelled to leave our poor but happy home, and labour 
for the crust we ate im tears. Innocent, honest, and industrious, our 
childish heart then unspotted with a crime, we were doomed to that dark 

attic, ere the daylight had died on the long days of June, to sleep on a | 
pallet, on which the sun never shone, nor the breeze ever blew. Through 
the dim twilight of more than a quarter of a century, do we now look 
back upon that gloomy garret, and remember how with little clasped 
hands we knelt, and, while the tears fell on the dark floor, prayed to God 
to give us li 


Were we alone? 





Alas! there are tens of thousands at this very hour 





who are praying for light and air as we then pra ; and who are 
already taxed until they groan again beneath the weight. 

Plants die for want of light and air—without these elements all living 
things perish. God gave them to all, “ the just and the unjust.” Were 


a man to brick up a fellow-creature in a breathless room, to deprive him 





of air, and destroy his life, that man we should try, and hang for mur- 
der. Yet the law bricks up and kills thousands, and escapes, because the 
LAW 18s NOT A MAN. Who can say how many thousands, that were 





swept away the summer before last, might now have been living and in 
health, had they but dwelt in well-lighted and well-ventilated rooms ? 
Are we not all, more or less, guilty of their deaths? Tax anything but 
the sun and air; deprive us not of God’s gifts, lest in his just anger He 
should withhold them. In the proud pulpit of this PAPER we stand and 
preach, and our text is “ Let.there be Light.” 

A wise Legislature would tax dirt and darkness, not light: what a 
mockery for the Commissioners to oust the poor from the dark window- 
less cellars, as they did during the late dreadful epidemic, yet to tax 
them the instant they into lighted rooms! What a doing and un- 
doing is this law! It says “ Here you shall not live ;” and the poor say 
“ There we cannot afford to live.” So are they driven between light and 
darkness, like paupers whom no parish will harbour. Better that our 
wines and spirits were taxed an hundredfold, than that thousands should 

















perish for want of light and air. Charge us a guinea a bottle for our 
claret if you please, but let the “ golden-nob” which rains on us all from 
the gates of heaven fall untaxed and free. Make us pay “ through 


the nose” for turtles, pine-apples, grapes, and champaigne, but donot tax 
what you never gave us, never could make, nor ever touched—as you 
value the lives of your loyal subjects. If you could supply us with sun- 
shine and air, on a dark, foggy November day, you might tax us. 4 
fine day for a pic-nic party would be worth purchasing, or even for your 
own annual whitebait dinner ; but you know such a blessing is not yours 
to bestow. Tax us, my Lords and Gentlemen, for what you alone have 
the power to withhold or give ; but meddle no longer with the gifts of 
your Creator. We admit your “ necessary evil,” but call not the light of 
Heaven by such an irreverent name. Let the “ World’s great Com- 
forter,” as an old poet calls the sun, shower God’s gold upon rich and 
poor untaxed ; add not to the “ necessary evil ” of taxation, by depriving 
us of what you neither sowed nor reaped. Were the moon inhabited, 
the tax for her light would be the just due ef her indwellers, for the 
splendour shed upon our nights; and, could they sue you, any honest 
jury would tind a verdict for them. Give us more untaxed windows, 
and you may awaken “ some mute ” Herschel in our courts and alleys. 
All have not the courage to struggle into the light, as I have done, 
through the darkness that shadowed the days of their childhood. 

Tax mustachios, and make our non-military men pay for not looking 





| goes home every night to at Norwood. 
| above a thousand a year. 


neighbour is in the same trade ; he has double the number of windows 
and treble the number of work-people ; but his is only a workshop, and 
he pays no tax at all, except for the ten-windowed little villa he 
Is THIS JusT? His profits are 
Our poor dwell-on-the-spot friend cannot 
make both ends “ meet and tie.” Here the admitted “necessary evil” 
between man and man falls heavily on hard-handed industry. The 
burthen is not fairly borne, and we are sure every thinking man, 
whether in Parliament or out, will admit that this is unjust. Then, 
again, there are limits to the size of windows: if they exeeed a certain 
measurement, they are charged as double. Thus the little light we are 
allowed is meted out to us, as if poor foolish man himself had made 
the blessed sun, and had more calls for its light and warmth than he 
could supply, so was compelled to measure it out with a sparing hand. 
We almost marvel that there has been no attempt to form a “ flying 
island,” such as Swift created for his inimitable Gulliver, so that it 
might hang suspended over anti-window-taxed towns, and keep off the 
light and rain, until they left off petitioning and ceased to murmur. 
Had we a little bit of land of our own, we would live in a tent until the 
window-tax was repealed. 

Ask the doctors what kind of atmosphere hangs about these windowless 
rooms, and they will tell you that it is poisonous, and that no healthy 
person can inhale it without feeling its injurious influence. There is a 
sour and sickening smell about the unaired bed-clothes, and you feel as 
if the abiding-place of fever was amid those dark curtains. An air, not 
such as God sent for man to inhale, hangs about these places; the wind 
knocks against the blocked-up windows, but can find no entrance ; only 
the cesspool in the damp kitchen throws out its moisome vapour, and 
gains admission ; there is no breeze to disperse it. You have a taste as of 
copperas in the mouth the moment you enter these airless abodes. 
There the “ child-bed woman” abides her time ; and, when she is able 
to sit up, she looks on the blank walls before and ‘behind her, until the 
monotonous level rows of brick become painful to her sight, and she 
cannot refrain from counting them over and over agaim. The bed on 
which the dead lay is occupied the next night by the living ; for there is 
no other spot saving the close court or open street in which dt could be 
placed for the wind to sweep over it, and carry off all its impurities. 

You are making laws for giving the dead ample room im the open 
cemeteries, where the sun will shine, and the gentle gale blow over them 
when they “are chill to praise or blame,” and can neither feel the 
warmth of the one nor the reviving sweetness of the other. 

Another evil must be abolished : there are old city companies possess-: 
ing halls and gardens, in the very heart ef London, and these are 
hemmed in by buildings, hundreds ef which have only dead walls to 
face these “ green nestling spots ;” mor dare the owners of these houses 
put in a windew that would overlook the only open breathing-places 
which our forefathers left us. Hundreds of such “legal” barriers as 
these must be overthrown before the great purification can be per- 
fected; before the dark shadows are swept away which have for 
long years hung over and settled down upon those gloomy, 
airless, and windowless rooms. ‘Let the sun shine “on the evil 
and on the good,” and light be thrown on the dark dens which 
Vice loveth best to inhabit: compel not the poer sempstress to light her 
candle an hour earlier than she ought to do, for want of anether win- 
dow in her confined apartment ; but let the rising and the setting sun 
flash upon the casement, even if it be only reflected from the lattice of her 
neighbeur. Who can tell what dormant faculties may be awakened 
through the sun shining by day, and the moon and stars beimg mirrored 
on the casement and reflected on the chamber-fioor by might, im place of 
the dull, dead, unmeaning blackness which ever reigns over these dar- 
kened reoms? Instead of the dim horny eye ef thoughtless ignorance, 
an intellectual light might break forth, such as ought to stamp the ex- 
pression of the features which were made “in God’s own image,” in- 
stead of 

Two 


not dim, but of a healthy stare, 
Wide i < 


and ignorant, and strange, 
t they never dre 
elligence 

of the Christ-cross row 

a primer, line by line, 

Till perfect mastery crown their pains at last.—WoRrDsworRTH. 











Repeal this tax which makes darkness a necessity, and let in a flood 
of golden light into our rooms—a shimmering of sunbeams on our walls: 
—windows through which happy and innocent faces can look—openings 
into which the air will come, and blow the loose ringlets across the 
pretty eyes of the children, while they watch with wonder the bee or 
butterfly, which has lost its way in our miles of streets. Let there be 
light and airy places, where the root of violets, primroses, or the cheap 
geranium can stand in the window, and catching the sun and wind, live 
on for a few weeks, and bring pleasant memories of the green and far- 
away country. gas has extinguished the smoky cressets and the dim 
oil-lamps that but served to “darkness visible” by night, so 
make a law to knock throug se blind walls and blocked-up windows, 
and let the sunny gold which God showers from heaven on rich and poor, 
“on the just and on the unjust,” stream even upon the dark nooks in 
which guilt shelters: there let the sun shine “ with healing” in his 
beams, and more than one-half of your plans of improvement are accom- 
plished. Do this, as you hope for mercy hereafter. 
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MUSICAL REVIEW. 





TRE Musica Biyovu ror 1851. D’Atmarne and Co. 

As usual, this volume is very beautifully decorated. The covers, presentation- 
page, the title, and border, are elegant designs The frontispiece, the ‘* Minstrel 
Knight,” has merit in the grouping; but the figures are not so accurately 
drawn as could be desired. The portrait of Mr. Sims Reeves is admirable. The 
instrumental pieces comprise six Wellington marches, entitled ‘‘ Waterloo,” 
“* Assaye,” *‘ Salamanca,” “ Vittoria,” ** Ciudad Rodrigo,” and ** Bad ” by S. 
Glover ; quadrilles, polkas, and waltzes, by Ricardo Lenter, M. Székely, J. M. 
Jolly, and Wellington Grernsey. There are ten vocal pieces, the poetry by 
Bartholomew, Bruton, Beattie, E. J. Gill, Herrick, Byron, A. R. Samuda, Kirke 
White, H. Abrahams, and Mrs. Mackinlay; and the music by Miss A. S. 
Mounsey, Mrs. Mackinlay, Messrs. J. L. Hatton, A. Lee, G. H. Rodwell, W. H. 
Holmes, 8S. Glover, J. H. Cave, C. F. Desanges, E. Flood,an@ Alary. The vo- 
lume is edited by F. H. Burney, and, with the names quoted above, as poets 
and musicians, it may be concluded that the handsome volume maintains its 
former reputation. 
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Jcuiren’s Atsum for 1851. JvuLiren and Oo. 
Edited by Mr. Tomas Baker, the clever violinist, this Album contains 
some very attractive and pleasing compositions. There are fourteen in- 





like Englishmen ; or perukes, or hair dye, so that we may distinguish 
our juvenile antiques from the real young ones ; or mosaic jewellery, or 


swell-mobsmen, or those who ape the true gentleman, and “ live without | 


their means ;” or men who make long speeches,.and love to hear them- 
selves talk; or any other egotistical little evil or vanity. But—as you 
love to see your own images in a gilass—let the dear bright olden 
golden sun come and go, in at every crack, and out at every cranny, as 
he did in the early mornings of the world, when 
bricks nor mortar to break the long lengths of his golden beams, be- 
tween earth and heaven. We asked for 2 repeal of the Window-Taxes. 
and you give us cheap bricks ; for light, which is as essential as bread, 
and you give us fire-baked stones. 

Repeal the Window-Tax, and pass an act that no houses shall be 
built, in future, without a thorough draught through them—windows be- 






fore and behind ; no more dead-walls on which the breath beats and 
comes back again, and tries in vain to escape; but places where the 


sunbeams can come in stark-naked, as God sent them out of heaven ; 
and where the air, when it once enters, is not kept a prisoner, but as free 
to come in and go out as when it played around the haycock, or tossed 
the dead leaves up, and laid bare the early violets. Let the linen of the 
peor laundress wave on the clothes-line which stretches across her roem. 
Let the damp locks of the pale needlewoman be uplifted by it. Let the 
little children steal noiselessly out of their beds to see (to them great 
that wonder) the sun gilding the window-panes in the morning, when he 
rises, and tinging them with crimson and barry geld, when he sets at 
night. Do this, and millions of little hearts will 


| Bless you unaware; 


even as ours would have done when we lay in that gloomy old attic—a 
poor apprentice—in the days of our childhood, or knelt weeping amid the 
darkness which had been made by our former legislators, and which teo 
many even now uphold, Let there be little noses flattened against the 
panes in the morning, and little eyes uplifted, and sweet veices raised, 
as, with hands on their tiny brows, they shade off the golden glory, 
and exclaim, “ Oh, what a sweet sunshiny morning to play in!” 

To show how unjust this tax is, I will leok im amongst my neigh- 
bours. One is a bookbinder ; he requires light for his busimess—the lay- 
ing on of gold, &c. He is compelled to pay for twenty windows in all. 
He lives in the kitchen, as he must have a good light for his werk- 
people, who number about twenty hands, and have not half light 
enough. He growls and pays the tax, £5 12s. 3d.; sometimes making a 
sacrifice to save his “ goods and chattels” from being seized. Another 











there were neither | 





strumental pieces, including Osborne’s ** Swiss Girl” fantasia, with waltzes, 
quadrilles, polkas, and marches, by Jullien, Kenig, Vogler, Fitzgerald, 
Lavenu, and Buller. The music of the songs is by Balfe, Baéward Loder, 
| F. Baker, G. Barker, Lavenu, G. A. Macfarren, Rech Albert (Jullien), John 
Barnett, George Linley. Henry Smart, Walter Maynard, G. Stanley, A. M. R. 
| Barrett, and Angelina; with poetry by Shirley Brooks, J. W. Lake, D. Ryan, G. 
| V. Irving, E. J. Gill, H. J. St. Leger, Colonel Addison, and Miss Rollo. The de- 
corative portion of the work contains two charming portraits of Jenny Lind and 
Jetty Treftz, printed in oil colours by Baxter. 








‘T’'ve WATORED THE TREES IN THE Forrest Giape. ‘Canzanet, composed by 
Ricuagp Surrox. Brewer and Co. 

| We notice this canzonet because the words are free from he sickly senti- 

mentality of tle ordinary run ef modern ballads; the melody wedded to th 

poetry is plaintive and expressive. 
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Cecks’s Musical AtmaNack. Oooks’s Musical Miscenuany. Cocks and Co. 
The “* Almanack ” contains a variety of useful information to the amat 
professor, but its utility might be vastly increased if mere care and a 
were bestowed in the compilation. It would be but fair,also, if the nun 
extracts taken from the journals were acknowledged. The “ Miscellany ” i 
monthly journal of music.and musica! literature, issued simultaneously wit! 
magazines at a very cheap subscription. Four numbers have appeare 
good taste and tact have been shown in the editorship. Witheach number, on 
a separate sheet, four pages of sacred or secular compositions are given, amo: 
which are the names of Beethoven, John Bishop, Jeremiah Clarke, Czerny 
Haydn, Warren, Dr. Hayes, Dr. W..Croft, &c. 7 
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Tar Excusn Numismatic Mepau.—This “Royal road” to the 
knowledge of English coins has lately been issued by Mr. Webster, the medallist, 
of Great Russell-street, Covent-garden. Within the compass of a crown-piece. it 
not only gives a chronolegical list of the Sovereigns of England from William the 
Conqueror dewn to her present Majesty Queen Victoria, with the respective 
dates of their accession to ‘the throne, but furnishes likewise a complete tabular 
series of the silver coins (and,silver only) issued by each ‘Sovereign. Thus we 
find that Kéward V1. minted the greatest variety, comprising the farthing, half- 
penny, penny, half-groat, threepence, great, sixpence, shilling, half-crown, and 
crown. Extraordinary or unusual pieces, struck on special emergencies, are 
particularised in the margin, or exergue, as “Elizabeth struck ‘three-farthing 
and three-halfpenny pieces ;” “ Charles 1. struck ten and twenty-shilling pieces 
in silver,” &c. To the numismatic student, ‘this medal must prove invaluable 
as a reference ; and even the more experienced collector, wnlessthe have a very 
retentive memory, may find it a serviceable pocket companion. It has been exe- 





cuted by Mr. W. J. Taylor, of Little Queen-street, Holborn , where, also, the 
medal may be procured. 
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Tue manufacture of fire-arms is one of the most extensive trades carried on at 
Birmingham ; and in all its various departments—of stock, lock, and barrel—is 
estimated to give employment to between 6000 and 7000 persons. Dnring the 
war, happily ended by the peace of Waterloo, Birmingham could not manu- 
facture fire-arms with sufficient rapidity to meet the necessities of the Govern- 
ment; although for a period of many years it turned out, according to a phrase 
still repeated in the town, “a gun a minute, night and day, Saturdays and Sun- 
days,” or 525,600 per annum. The Government, therefore, established two 
factories of its own, one at Enfield, the other at Lewisham, the former of which is 
still in existence. Though the trade since those times has greatly diminished, Bir- 
mingham still manufactures immense quantities of fire-arms of all descriptions ; 
and supplies the gun-makers of every part of the kingdom with gun-barrels and 
gun-locks, which are afterwards fitted together in London and elsewhere. The 
manufacture of gun-barrels alone, without reference to “lock” or “stock,” 
gives employment to about 1600 persons. A proportion of the gun-barrels thus 
produced are for the Government and for the East India Company ; and another 
portion are for sporting purposes, for the home and foreign trade; but by far the 
largest number are manufactured for Africa. The African trade in this article 
alone supports many hundreds of people. The guns are of the cheapest and 
commonest description. The orders are received from the merchants of London 
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THE STEAM HAMMER, 


and Liverpool, who barter the guns on the African coast for ivory, spices, gold_ 
dust, and other produce. I®is asserted that many of these guns find their way 
to Brazil, and that the Brazilian slave-traders carry on an extensive business 
with some of the African Kings and Chiefs, by exchanging guns for men. When 
this abominable traffic was legal in England, a Birmingham gun wasthe common 
price fora negro. During the few months that succeeded the French Revolu- 
tion of February, 1848, there was quite a stir in the gun-trade of Birmingham, 
in consequence of the demands for fire-arms that came from Sardinia, Sicily, 
and Denmark; and the manufacturers disposed of large quantities of their old 
stock at considerably advanced prices, and found constant employment for their 
work-people at high wages, for about six or seven months. 

The following details of a visit to the works of Messrs. Sargant, in illustration 
of the accompanying engravings, are derived from the Morning Chronicle:— 

‘On entering the spacious premises (says the writer), I was conducted to 
a shed, to see in its first stage the raw material of the future gun-barrels. A 
large heap of loose steel lay mpon the ground. Around it were gathered a num- 
ber of boys and men engaged in sorting the material into smaller heaps, pre- 
paratory to its being consigned to the furnace. A process the reverse of turning 
the sword into the ploughshare was here going on. Among the peaceful articles 
about to be converted into murderous implements, and forming a very hetero- 
geneous mass, lay innumerable sheets of waste steel from the button and pen 
manufactories, from which the blanks for buttons and pens had been pierced or 
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punched out; fragments of steel chains, dog-collars, old knives and forks, stee} 
fenders, hammer-heads, keys, horse-shoes, coach-springs, hinges, iron spoons, 
steel tubing, fragments of rods from iron bedsteads, and countless other fragments 
of steel and wroughtiron. * * The first step in the process is the puddling, 
or making of the iron. Here a picturesque scene presents itself. The odds and 
ends of iron and steel, having been bound together, are thrown into the furnaces, 
which glow with a white heat as the iron doors are opened to receive them. 
Half a score of men, naked to the waist, their breasts, arms, and faces shining in 
the red light, and trickling with perspiration, wield large and heavy pointed 
rods of iron, with which they stir the metal in the furnace, every now and then 
taking out their rods to dip them in an iron tank, full of water, which stands 
close by. When the metal is sufficiently heated, it is taken out of the 
forge, by means of long iron mandrils, by the half-naked puddlers, and 
dragged along the iron pavement, leaving a brilliant trail of sparks be- 
hind it. The next operation is to hoist the mass upon the anvil, upon 
which a stupendous hammer, weighing about three tons and a half, moved 
by steam power, descends with equable but gigantic force, and gives it a 
blow which compresses it into about half its previous bulk, and sends the 
sparks out on every side in a glittering shower. A turn of the workman’s hand 
presents another side to the hammer before it again descends, and two 
or three blows convert the shapeless mass into a thick bar of iron. 
This process, however, is but preparatory. In another part of the premises 
sheets of cold iron, already manufactured, and which have undergone this, and 
the additional process of rolling at another part of the establishment, are sub- 
jected to the jaws of a titanic pair of shears. The sheets are from three- 
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quarters of an inch to an inch thick, but are snipped through with as much 
ease as they were pieces of writing-paper. At every descent of the quiet but 
powerful shear, a new length is severed. These lengths of cold iron are 
destined to be made into gun-barrels. Taking one of these lengths, let us 
trace its progress. After being cut it is cast into the forge, and heated toa 
white heat. Itis taken out of the furnace by a workman called a roller, who, 
seizing it with his pincers, passes it between two rollers, revolving upon each 
other, and moved by steam-power—the one concave, and the other convex. Is- 
sning from the side opposite to that which it entered, it is seized by the pincers 
of another workman, also called a roller, and is found to have curled round in 
the form of a tube. It is now passed in the same way through a smaller pair of 
rollers of the same construction, under the pressure of which its edges are 
brought a little closer than by the first operation. This having been done, a 
mandril, or long bar of iron is passed through it, and it is once more consigned 
to the furnace. When of a proper heat it is taken out to undergo the next pro- 
cess, which is that of welding. The business of the welder is to hammer it round 
and round on the mandril, so as to make the edges cohere, and to make the 
mould a perfect tube, without seam or jointure. In this state the mould is not 
above eighteen inches long, and is much too short and thick for a gun-barrel. 
Once more it is consigned to the fire, whence issuing, the mandril is inserted 
through it, in order that it may be subjected to the operation of a pair 
of rollers, which in less than half a minute squeeze it out to about 
double its former length. While still red hot, it is passed back by the workman 
through a smaller pair of rollers, and receives a few inches of additional length. 
On an average, each mould is subjected seven times to this process, at the end of 
which it is to all outward appearance a gun-barrel, but rude and rough, and 
requiring much additional labour of a very different kind to complete it. 

** In this manner are formed the barrels of all the common and cheaper kind 
of guns, such as are used for the export trade to Africa, and also contract guns 
of superior kind for the military.” 

The twisted gun-barrels are formed in a somewhat different manner. The 
length of Damascus steel is twisted while cold around a mandril, and is then 
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GRINDING THE GUN-BARRELS. 


placed in the furnace, till it is of a red heat. It is afterwards welded by the hammer 
in the manner shown in the Engraving. 

“ The gun-barrel, whether of the common steel or of the twisted Damascus, is 
now ready for the next operation, which is that of boring. The business of the 
gun-barrel borer is to clean and polish the interior of the tube, and at the same 
time to work it to the size or bore required, and to give it a perfectly smooth and 
even interior surface. This operation is performed by steam-power, and is 
superintended both by men and women. The process of boring is performed 
by an angular rod of the hardest steel, which is made to revolve in the barrel 
by steam-power, and scrapes the inner surface as it turns, till it is as beautifully 
smooth and polished as a mirror. 

“ The interior of the barrel being thus completed, it is passed into the hands 
of a workman whose business it is to bring its outer surface into a more proper 
and sightly condition, for, as yet, it is rough and coarse, as it passed from the 
hammers of the welders. This is the most picturesque part of the manufacture 
of agun. Entering a large and gloomy shed, into which a kind of twilight is 
all the light that penetrates, the visitor sees a number of immense grindstones 
revolving with dizzy velocity. The steam-power, which sets in motion all the 
other machinery of the “ mill,” moves these ponderous blocks of sandstone, of 
which the smallest measures, when new, from four to six feet in diameter, and 
is two feet wide at the rim. The weight averages three or four tons; and such is 
the velocity at which they turn, that whepit has been wished to stop them, they 
have been known to continue their revol for more than ten minutes after the 
connecting bands have been displaced, the reader picture to his imagina- 
tion no less than twelve or thirteen of these ponderous stones whirling around 
at this fearful rate, under a dark and gloomy shed. Let him further picture a 
constant dripping of water upon them from a tank on the roof, and conjure be- 
fore his mind's eye a workman seated before each of them astride upon a wooden 
block, called a ‘ horse,’ and holding with both hands a gun barrel to the fast- 
revolving rim; let him fancy the loud sharpmoise of the grinding, the monotonous 
whiz of the machinery, the semi-darkness of the place ; and frorirthe iron tube 
which each workmen holds, picture to himself a stream, or rather torrent of 
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sparks rushing upwards to the roof, as if the very substance of the metal were 
being converted by his grindstone into flashes and sparks, and as if that con- 
version were the whole object of the process, and he will have a faint and im- 
perfect idea of the scene presented in the grinding-shed of a large gun-barre? 
foundry. 

“ After the barrel is bored and ground, it becomes necessary to have it proved. 
For this purpose, and before any great expenditure of labour or money takes 
place, a ‘pin’ or ‘nut’ is screwed to the breech end, and the barrel is con- 
veyed to the Proving-House. This establishment was founded in 1813, at the 
instance of the Birmingham Gunmakers’ Company, who obtained an Act of Par 
liament for the purpose. The business of the Proof-House is under the control 
and direction of three wardens, who are annually chosen from the general body 
of guardians and trustees of the company. In addition to the members of the 
Corporation of Gunmakers, the Lords-Lieutenant of Warwick, Worcester, and 
Stafford, the members serving in Parliament for these counties, and the magis- 
trates acting in and within seven miles of the town of Birmingham, are 
er oficio guardians. The act was obtained to ensure the proper aud care- 
ful manufacture of fire-arms in England. Under its provisions, ‘every 
person who shall use, or cause or procure to be used or to be begun to be 
used, either by ribbing, break-off fitting, or other process, in any progressive 
state of manufacture, in the making, manufacturing, or finishing of any gun, 
fowling-piece, blunderbuss, pistol, or other description of fire-arms, usually 
called small-arms; or who shall offer for sale, or sell, or cause or procure to 
be taken or received, or permit or suffer to be received on his behalf, any barrel 
which shall not first have been duly proved, and marked as proved, at the Proof- 
House, established at Birmingham, under the provisions of the act, or some other 
proof-house established by law, shall forfeit and pay for every offence twenty 
pounds, such penalties to be recovered in a summary way, before two Justices 
of the Peace, the one-half to go to the informer, and the other half to the poor 
of the parish where the offence shall be committed.’ As many gun-barrels 
burst in the severe. proof to which they are subjected, they are put to the test 
before they are mounted. Boys may be seen at all hours of thejday injthe 
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strects of Birmingham carrying the barrels on their shoulders to this establish- | 
where they are duly received and entered, and proved with all convenient 


connected with the Proof-house form three of the four sides of 
ut tremity of which, and detached, is a small powder 
The Proof-house itself isa @etached building. All the interior of 
lined with plates of cast iron, from three-quarters of an inch to an 
inch in thickness, the door and window-shutters of the apartment are also of 
castiron. The barrels a tin twe iron stocks: the upper surface of one has 
l gutter, to contain the train of powder; on this train the barrels rest, | 
their touch-holes downward; antl in the rear of the breeches of the barrels 


















med before the muzzies of the pieces under proof, to receive the balls. 
When the train of powder is laid, and the cun or pistol barrels are placed on the 
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Stocks, the window-slutters are closed up, and fire is set te the tram from with- | 


out, by the insertion of a bar of red-hot iron through an orifice in the wall. A 


deafening explosion succeeds. After a short delay, lest any of the barrels shonild | 





have tre fire, the window-shutters are opened, the smoke dissipates, and the 
atrenvants remove the barrels.” 
The -cule of proof is the same as that nsed by the Board of Ordnance and 








sculated according to the number of the ballto the pound: fer a ball of 


one pound, eleven ounces of powder are used; for two balis to the pound, five | 
ms; and so by a gradually descending scale to balls ef | 


ounces und five dract 
from 45 to 50 im the pound, when the weicht of powder for proof 
is five drachms and a half. The fee for proving varies from 2d. 
to is. per barrel. For a common barre! not above the calibre of 13-)6ths 
of an inch, the fee is 6d.; for every pair of common pistols, 6d.; for every 
twisted barrel, 94.; for every pair ef twisted, 94.; and for every barrel above 
the calibre of 13-16ths of an inch, Is. It is curious to observe the fan- 
tastic shapes into which the barrejs that burst under the severe trial of their 
Streneth are contorted, twisted, and rent. What is called ‘spilly’ iron, 
or iron with which sand or any other foreign material has been wrought, 
invatiab y bursts under the proof. Sometimes the barrel splits imto 
ribboms , at others it presents an appearance like a stag’s antlers ; 
sometimes the end maraced like the prongs of a trident, and 
sometimes one large i 




















, or rip, is disclesed frem end to end; some- 
times, the twisted barrels are partially untwisted, and present an ap- 
pearance not unlike corkscrews. The barrels that appear to have undergone 
tne proof satisfactorily, and that have not burst, are taken out and put aside to 
undergo a further test, while those which have burst are condemned as old iron. 
After twenty-four hours the bar rain examined; and if no discoloura- 
tion from the saltpetre appears in the exterior, which 1s a certain sign of a flaw 
in the tron, they are considsred to be tit for service. Shonld there be any 
possibility of a crack or fiaw, however sl 
dischese by discob tion, the gun-b 1 is filled with water, and a ball 
larger than the bere is hammered down imto it. This compresses the 
water so violently, that, if there be the slichtest crack, it oozes through and 
betrays the unsoundness. Should the barrels have undergone satistactorily all 
these tests, thes are marked with separate marks-—one for viewing, and one 
for preving. 
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undergone this 3s, they are taken to the cun- 
maker, or stocker; amd lock, stock, and ! ich severally go through a 
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1800 AND 1850. 
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is indispensible for the tradesman, cannot be otherwise than useful to society. 
though far less easy to perform. Its books are socomplex, and embrace such vast 
and maltifarions transactions, that it is beyond the power ofany individual at any 
time accurately to strike a balance, and determine exactly the gains and los 
If he take a short period, many tramsactions are meomplete; they s 
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its conveniences and supplies, of 
in our recollection that the Strand was 
iarrowing it as to be scarcely passable for 





metropolis, or is extremely well known. We are at 
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hope that the few contrasts we shall advert to may 
whole ; and, if the balance be largely in 










To begin with the polis, 
which mnch has latel 
encumbered with Exeter- 








we of sand, to receive the barrels which may recoil. A second mass of | 
| except canal boats and ferries, appear to have been little known, the less am- 


zht, which the saltpetre has failed to | 








s, as at the end of a yearor a | 


at its commencement, and com- | 
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tien, er regrets a deficit; | 


1im that he is acquiring wealth or hastening to decay. What | 








two carriages; and that tl te ational Gallery and of Trafalgar-squa 
and the neighbourhood, was occupied Royal Mews and a multitude of small 
streets and alleys, with doubtful houses and shops, and a squalid and disr 
table population. If that spot be not now all that critics desire, it vies in cheer 
fulness, | thiness, and grandeur with any part of the metropolis, and almost 
with any spot in any capital of Europe. From the church of St. Mary-le-Strand 
there is now one wide uninterrupted street westward. An immense improve- 
ment has been made in the neighbourhood of Charing-cross; and similar im- 
r have been made in Pall-Mall, Regent-street, Farringdon-stre 
Moorgate, King William-street, and in nearly ry part of the metropolis. 
Great openings, where n sary, have been made; a number of narrow streets, 
and small dilapidated buildings, the abodes of squalor and disease, have been 
superseded by spacious tenements, splendid shops, and wide streets; and the 
aspect of the old part of the metropolis, with its means of accommodation and 
10st as much improved as the whole has been extended. 
se improvements in the streets of the metropolis, there has been a cor- 
g improvement in health. Taking the rate of mortality as the cri- 
terion, that was in Middlesex—which is London, with a favourable adddition— | 
in 1809, 1 in 37; and in London itself, in 1850, about 1 in 40,or i in 41. The | 
value of life, therefore, notwithstanding the visitation of the cholera, has risen | 
within the half-century, in the metropolis, about 73 per cent.; or, in every 100 
persons, 7°12 less die annually now than in 1800. 

At the commencement of the century London extended from Hyde Park 
Corner and the New-road in the west to Shadwell in the east, and from a little 
bevond Old-street on the north to St. George’s Church, Southwark, on the south. | 
Within that space, however, there were large spots of ground, such as that from | 
Russell square to the New-road, not built on. Camden-town and Somers-town 
just appeared on the map, and Pentonville was designated by a few rows 












































of houses. A great part of Finsbury, of Lambeth, and of St. George’s 
Fields was scarcely rescued from the condition of wastes or of marshes It 








he formerly been a bull-baiting or sporting ground for the cockneys. 
Walworth, Peckham, Camberwell on the south, Hackney and Stepney on the 
east, Islington on the north, and Kensington with Chelsea on the west, were 
outlying villages, reached with some difficulty, by roads not always passable and | 
not always safe. With Deptford, Greenwich, Hampstead, and such places stages 
communicated twice or four times a day. The roads between London and its 
suburbs were not lighted nor kept in very good condition, and we read of a 
coachman in 1800 losing his way between Woolwich and London, and upsetting 
his coacn. 

At Shooter’s Hill, Finchley Common, at Bagshot and Hounslow Heaths, and 
at other places in the immediate neighbourhood, then desolate, but now enclosed | 
and adorned with villas and mansions, highway robberies, always attended with | 
violence, were frequent. Sometimes they were accompanied by murder; and, | 
at that period, the bones of former malefactors swung black and rattling from 
gibbets by the road-side, telling both of crimes and of much brutality in the | 
punishment of criminals. To youthful passengers and to the country people 
they were terrific, but not to the hardened villains they were meant to awe. 
Sn astly sights have long been removed from our roads and our river side, 
where some bodies were still swinging till about 1820. Highway robberies, with 
violence or murder, are now rarely heard of, and all the villages about the metro- 
polis are reached with as much ease and safety as any of its principal streets. 

For this we are much indebted to what some persons long persisted in calling 
the omnibus nuisance—a modern mode of conveyance, that, in conjunction with 
the passage boats on the river, has made our streets practicable by removing 
numberless persons from the footpaths to the carriage road. There was nothing 
like it in 1800. The only street vehicles then in use were hackney-coaches, of 
which ome or two still linger on the stands, to remind of the sole accom- 
modation possessed by our fathers. Cabs, and even hackney chariots, are only 
a little elder than omnibuses. The veliicles which run every minute from the 
Bank to Charing Cross, and extend their journeys to Bow on one side and Ken- 
sington or Bayswater on the other, which connect Islington with Kennington, 
and Westminster and Clapham with the foot of Hampstead Hill, have all been 
brought into use within twenty years. In 1800 the different parts of the metro- 
polis cou'd only be reached from the other parts by walking; and often did the 
writer, some years subsequent to that, trudge from the Surrey side of the river 
to Paddington, there being no kind of public conveyance. 

Between Greenwich and London, at the beginning of the century, one or two 
large wherries, rowed by two men—touching at different places—were the only 
conveyances for passengers by water. They kept close to the shore if the tide 
were unfavourable, and, if favourable, they were rowed im the mid stream. 
They were disagreeable vehicles ; they seldom performed the voyage in less than 
an bour, and, in bad weather, were unable to perform it at all. Gravesend was 
then reached by very smart yacht-like sloops in something less than three hours, 
wind and tide permitting ; but very often the voyage was much longer; and, in 
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foul weather, extremely disagreeable, or actually impracticable. Larger vessels, 
less showy and less fleet, but better able to make way against the heavy waves 
occasionally encountered below the Nore, from carrying goods under the name 
of hoys, had come to carry passengers to Margate,then beginning to be the summer 
resort of the Londoners. It was the only sea-side place they visited. These 
vessels sometimes made the voyage in ten or twelve hours; but sometimes they 
were three days, or were driven over to Holland, and at length landed their 
hali-famished cargo of drenched and sea-sick passengers so weak and miserable 
as scarcely to have strength to vow that they would never again venture ina 
Margate hoy. To reach other places by water from London, you must ship in 
a Scotch smack, a Newcastle collier, or a Bridport sloop ; and the voyage might 
be a week to Edinburgh, Newcastle, or Plymouth. Above bridge, passage-boats, 


phibious population of those fresh-water regions contenting themselves with oc- 
casional trips in wherries and punts. 

In 1817, steam-boats—used on the Clyde in 1811, and in America still earlier— 
came into common use on the Thames. Now every place above bridge to Rich- 
mond is in summer visited by them; and, winter and summer, Battersea, Chel- 
sea, and intermediate spots, have steam-boats continually plying between them 
and other places on the river as far down as Woolwich , while, winter and summer, 
numerous steamers ply to Gravesend, and perform the voyage from Blackwall with 
ease and certainty, whatevermay bethe weather, in an hour anda halfortwo hours. 
By roomy and commodious vessels carrying passengers to intermediate places, 
Margate is now reached in five or six hours, and rarely, even in fogs or sterms, 
does a steamer fail to complete her voyage. But not only Margate, butalmest every 
part of our sea-girt empire, from Aberdeen to Dublin, may be reached with ease, 
convenience, and dispatch by commodious steam-vessels that almost daily leave 
the metropolis. If we were to say, that for one passage-boat plying on the 
Thames in 1800, there are now fifty; and for one passenger then, there are 
thousands now, we should be guilty of mo exaggeration. Be it remarked, too, 
that those great conveniences now common to the multitude could not then 
be commanded by any amount of wealth and power. The use of steamers 
has actually covered the Thames with e vessels; yet we remember, and 
probably the tale is even now repeated at the water-side, that the noble inven- 
tion was denounced, as depriving watermen of employment and bread. In 1848 
the nation possessed 1253 steam-vessels, of 168,078 tons; and of them no fewer 
than 128 were built in that year. 

The Thames, within the range of the metropolis, was, in 1800, spanned by 
only three bridges ; now it possesses seven, including Vauxhall and Hunger- 
ford, and more are im progress of erection. In addition, the extraordinary 
tunnel below the point accessible to sea-going vessels, one of the greatest 
wonders of the metropvlis, begun in , and completed, after incredible la- 
bour and great danger, in 1843, provides another communication between Mid- 
@esex and Surrey. Only the London Docks were in existence before the becin- 
ning of this century, The West India Docks were commenced in February, 
1800. In 1850, incinding the Commercial Docks, there are five large series 
o' such docks, and they are insufficient to accommodate the ever-increasing 
commerce of the most used and useful river of the world. 

Canals are a very ancient invention; but they were almost a novelty in Eng- 
land, and were constructed, in great numbers, about the beginning of the cen- 
tury. In 1800, the Grand Junction Canal, and,in 1801, the Paddington Canal, 
were opened; and no check was given to forming canals, intersecting almost 











| every part of the land, till the superior invention of railreads came imto use. 





It is somewhat singular, that they were known and introduced at the very 
time that canals were most assiduously constructed. 

An act was passed in 1801, for the construction of the Surrey Iron Railway. 
It commenced at Wandsworth, in connexion with the Thames, and was to be 
extended, in all probability, to Portsmonth, so that heavy stores might in one 
day, when the canals were locked up with ice, and the sea voyage was perilous, 
be conveyed from Woolwich Warren to the fleet at Spithead. That infant project 
never grew to maturity ; the rails mtended for herses to draw on were only laid 
tor a short distance tosome manufactory ; but it designates the beginning of an 
improving century. The gigantic works of the same kind now extendimg in the 
United Kingdom to 5447 miles, empleying 000 persons, on which upwards of 
sixty million passengers travelied in 183 and on which run countiess fire- 
ds that never tire, transporting, with velocity inconceivable to the men of 
1800, large armies of human nes and cargees of huge ships, are worthy me- 
moria!s of its progress. With the metropolis they all communicate ; and its in- 
habitants are now wafted to every part of the empire with four times as much 
velocity and in one-fourth of the time that the quickest mail-coach performed 
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| short journeys in 1800. 


in 1807, lighting the streets by cas (now common to nearly all the towns of 





| the civilized world) was begun in Gelden-lane. Before that time the metropolis 
was feebly and imperfect] 
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or conniving watchmen. Now the a hole or corner without its gas- 
light. Wea ye in company, gnd are almost always seen. Crimes can rar 
Jen, and cri ‘ ] letection. Much of the imputed increase 





illumin which leaves no wickedness 
at diabolical passions, such as 
ded into murder the Rushes and the Mannings, found in many 
ation in the plunder and slaughter of war. At present, 
2 more complete confidence in the law, and an artificial 
1¢ to be unknown, or to escape punishment. The long 
inuance of peace—almost uninterrupted in Europe for thirty-fiv 
eginning of the present half-century, prevailing universally 
9 the malignant passions but in those acts which the law undertakes 
tor to punish. From sach facts we learn to doubt the comparative 
. deduced from imperfect statistics, that more crimes are committed 
cities are lighted in peace, than at the beginning of the century, when 
war satiated the appetite for c 2, and much of the wickedness of 
1s was hidden in darkness. 
) only know the water drunk by the inhabitants of London since 
into use, and since the companies have been schooled by public 
inimadversion into many improvements, can have no conception of the filthy 
stuff that for several years subsequent to 1800 was called water. A great 
. it was taken up from the Thames at London-bridge, the centre of 
of the metropolis. The darkest, muddiest, most unsavoury 
with in the casks of a ship after a long voyage, was pure and 
pared with the thick and foetid stuff drank in parts of London. 
k, the vegetables, the meat, and the bread to be obtained then 
ther we regard the quantity or the quality, or the regularity of 
plies, the comparison is entirely favourable te the present time. A 
ad riot is unkn hi ration ; but, at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, London was ce afflicted with hungry mobs breaking open 
bakers’ and corn-chandlers’ shops, and vowing vengeance on the men who 
were the instruments for procuring them supplies. More lamentable even than 
their violence under the suffering of hunger, was the example of the Legislature 
rhich passed laws against forestalling, and the persecuting ignorance ot judges, 
who surpassed the Legislature in denouncing honest tradesmen. Lord Kenyon, 
in 1800, told a jury, who found a corn-factor guilty of the crime of iore- 
stalling, for buying oats by sample and selling them again on the same day, 
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| subjects (though the civic authorities then permitted it to be violated) the 


press-gang, in 1801, had free scope, and the sailors were its prey. Wherever 
they could be found, by night or by day, working a collier up the Swin with 
coals for the London citizens, or sitting at home at the end of their 
voyage in company with their wives or sweethearts, they were ruth- 
lessly and mercilessly seized by men armed with cutlasses and pistols, and 
dragged away to permanent imprisonment, and subjected to the most harassing 
toils and the most cruel discipline. Happily for us, no plea of necessity can now 
be urged by those who fill the offices that Mr. Addington and Mr. Vansittart, 





| filled then for the commission of such an atrocious outrage. We never hear of 





| 





that “‘ they had conferred by their verdict the greatest benefit on their country | 


that ever was conferred by a jury Better-informed persons assert they only 
aggravated the evils of scarcity, and excited popular tumults by rendering a 
very useful body of men odious in the eyes of the mob. On many social ques- 
tions, judges are generally very sorry guides; but no judge can be found in 
1850 who would not be ramed to use the language then gloried in by the 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 

It is not our intention on the present occasion to advert to the extension of 





a 





cultivation, the growth of our manufactures, the increase of our shipping and | 


trade, the augmentation of the revenue of the State, and the wealth of the 
people. Neither do we purport to give a catalogue of the numerous and mag- 
nificent inventions that grace the half-century now expired. Nor can we now 
trace the im 1ents in the health of the people, the 

their great > and frugality, as evidenced by numerous benefit societies and 
savings banks. The subject, by its immensity, compels us only to touch it at 
places and pass on. To refer now, therefore, briefly to moral improvements, 
they have also been remarkable, if not so striking as our tubular bridges, steam- 
vessels, railroads, and gas-lights. 

In our youth, the numerous alleys, ianes, and courts, abutting on the great 
thoroughfares, poured forth, by day and by night, a number of half-naked, flaunt- 
ing women, who made the streets hideous with the aspect of brazen prostitu- 
tion. Not content with the most open display of their charms in the public 
streets, they seized on strangers and dragged them to their haunts. It was then 
difficult for a youth not hardened in London ways to pass from Charing-cross to 
St. Paul’s without being decoyed or abducted at noon-day. It must be admitted, 
if hypocrisy be the homage vice pays to virtue, that the exterior decency which 
now veils this kind of profligacy marks at least a deference to morality that was 
























| unknown for several years subsequent to 1800, With such exhibitions, tempting 


to some, disgusting to others, with sharpers, duffers, and bullies in league 
with disreputable women, with no other police than antiquated watchman, 
with not even a street-keeper by day to warn or to guard the unwary strangers, 
till the police was established, in 1829, London, fifty years ago, was dreaded as 
the abode of swindiers, robbers, and prostitutes. : 

The change in the appearance of the public streets, even if it be merely guilt 
veiled by hypocrisy, has been atrended with substantial moral improvement. 
The number of executions in the metropolis alone, in the three years, 1805-6-7, 
was thirty-seven, or twelve a year, and in all England were 188, or 63 per 
year; while, in the three years 1647-48-49, there were only five persons exe- 
cuted in London, with a population almest trebled,and in ali England only 
35, or 12a year. The number executed m a year towards the close of the halt- 
century, amongst nearly 18,000,000 people, being equal to the number executed 
at its commencement amongst 860,000. Not to enter, however, into the difticult 
subject of the increase or decrease of crime, as recorded im annual returns; not 
to dwell on the almost total cessation of broils and rows in our streets, that were 
common at the beginning of the century, nor on the safety and security of our 
persons now enjoyed by all classes, which was not the case then, one factis recalled 
to our minds by the records of that time, and one comparison is suggested by 
the number of executions, which may illustrate the greater comparative security 
now enjoyed by the humble classes, the greater respect evinced for their persons 
and property, and the great progress of the community in humanity. 

In 1801, Mr. Vansittart, then one of the Secretaries of the Treasury (now Lord 
Bexley), waited on the Lord Mayor, and requested him, on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, to permit a pres ng to enter the city and carry off all the sea- 
faring men who had taken refuge in it to avoid being pressed. Beyond the do- 
minion of the civic authorities—and all honour be to those who established in 
the City such an asylum for the most scandalously treated of all her Majesty’s 





r lessened mortality, and | 


anything of the sort. At the same time, we have a well-grounded conviction, 
that, were the Addingtons and the Vansittarts of our day, on any pretext what- 
ever, to propose such a monstrous violation of the City privileges, or dream of 
80 treating the stokers, engineers, and seamen as the latter were treated in 1801, 
or treat any class of her Majesty's subjects im such an outrageous manner, they 
would be justly resisted by the strong ‘hand, and by the execrations of our 
humane people would be indignantly driven from the public service. Such 
crimes beget crimes ; and we read in the records of the same year that mutinies 
were common, and that, where the outraged people obtained the upper hand, 
officers were murdered and the ships carried off to the enemy. The public feel- 
ing, which makes it impossible for the State now to perpetrate similar outrages, 
marks as great a moral improvement, as the use of gas and railroads shows an 
improvement in our physical condition. 

In 1800, and for some years afterwards, the punishment of death wasindiscrimi- 
nately applied by the code of England. No less than one hundred andsixty actions, 
including such trifling crimes us stealing im ashop to the value of five shillings, 
and cutting down young trees, were then, in the opinion of our Legislature, 
worthy of instant death. To these were subsequently added seventy-five offences 
under the revenue laws; 50 that in 1810, when a reformation began, there was, 
probably, as Lord Holland said, twice one hundred and sixty actions declured by 
our Legislature, with the sanction of the public, to be capital offences. ‘The cruel 
system was not confined to England. In France no less than 115 actions— some 
of them imnocent, as leagues and associations, er even meritorious, as writing 
and printing books against priestcraft, under the name of religion—were capital 
offences. In 1850 only treason and murder (imcluding wounding with intent to 
kill), unnatural offences, burglary with violence, robbery with wounds, arson of 
awelling-houses (persons being therein) are punishable with death in England ; 
and, except for murder and treason, capital punishment is now rarely inflicted. 
In France, thongh it has been again revived for a few crimes, the punishment of 
death has been entirely abolished. It may be remarked, too, that the cruelty in 
France failed to protect the power of the priest and the King, for which it was 
principally ordained, if it did not hasten the destruction of both, as it failed 
in England to put a stop to offences against property—which only became 
fewer as industry was set free, the quantity of food increased, and cruel 
punishments were abolished. Than this amelioration of criminal cedes, forced 
on both Governments by public opinion, we can adduce no stronger evidence of 
the moral improvement of the citizens of Paris and of London, and, we may 
say, of France and England. 

What is trae, indeed, of London, on all ‘the points to which we have re- 
ferred, is equally true of Liverpool and Manchester, of Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
and of all the towns of Great Britain. All have been beautitied, as well as 
amazingly enlarged. All have become well lighted and well paved. All of 
them seated on rivers or near the ocean now enjoy the advantage of steam- 
vessels, and all of them are brought much nearer to one another by railroads. 
Many of them enjoy telegraphic communication, an invention of yesterday ; and 
all share pretty equally that solicitude for the improvement of the classes, some- 
times calied humble, more frequently now called dangerous, when they have 
ceased to be riotous and alarming, which is. one of the most lovely festures of 
the present age. At the beginning of the century the lower classes were in- 
variably ridiculed, despised, amd oppressed under the opprobrieus epithets of 
the “ unwashed” or “the swinish multitude.” We notice this change as the 
crowning imprevement in 1850 compared with 1800, and pregnant with many 
beneficial changes hereafter. A respect is now paid to the lives, the liberties, 
the enjoyment, and opinions of the multitude, which was unborn in 1800, and 
cannot tail to elevate them im the scale of society. 

We should leave our brief sketch of such a mighty theme very imperfect, 
were we not to add, that, since 1!800, the population of the metropolis, « 
bracing an area of eight miles radius around St. Paul’s, increased r 
864,545 to 1,873,676 in 1841, and is now probably 2,300,000. The population 
of Great Britain was 10,942,646 in 1801; 15,808,699 im 1841; and is now 
probably not less than 22,000,000. It is most satisfactory, therefore, to ob- 
serve, directly contrary to certain theories, that physical and moral improve- 
ment, not deterioration—that imcrease of wealth, comfort, and convenience, 
and increase of population, have all gone hand in hand. The truth, which 
9s out grandly and conspicuously, if we confine our attention to London 
y, or to Great I in, is confirmed by the nations of the Continent. 

In France and in Germany improvement has not been so rapid as in England; 
but it has been more rapid in Prussia than in most other parts of Germany ; 
and there population has increased faster than in the other parts. In 
the United States, again, tl population was 5,305,925 in the year 
1800, and 17,063,353 in the year 1840. Another census was taken last 
June, the results of which are not yet know, but the popniation at present is 
supposed to be not less than 25,000,000, and it may be 26,000,000. It is, at the 
same time, certain, that, in physical improvement, the number and extent of 
railwe the employment and efficiency of steam-boats, and the use of the mag- 
netic telegraph, America equals, if she do not surpass, England. 

Mr. Porter has observed, that **our population has gone forward with con- 
tinually accelerated speed ;’’ that is, it has increased faster and faster. An 
historian at the close of the last century, writing in the ** Annual Register” for 
1800, described that as ** the age of humanity.” ‘It was distinguished from all 
others by a more rapid progression of knowledge, and by the discoveries of phi- 
losophy being more readily lied to practical purposes.” He spoke, too, of 
“knowledge being progressively accelerated,” that is, like population, in- 
creased faster and faster. But, rapid as was the progress of knowledze 
and of population in the 18th century, there is no doubt that the progress has 
been still more rapid in the half-century now elapsed. We are led, therefore, to 
the conclusion, that the progress of improvement, like that of knowledge and 
population, goes on ever faster and faster. To what it will lead, philosophy 
gives us no clue; though it imparts the conviction, that the progress will be 
ater in the fifty years ending 1900 than it has been in the fifty years 
nding 1850. We have said nothing of political improvement in the last 
fifty years—of restraints on religion, on the press, and on industry abolished 
of Governments made at once responsible and reasonable—of the decay of abso- 
lute and military power—of the gathering force of public opinion, til! it has be- 
come irresistible; but on all these points the progress of society has been so 
great, that, in spite of the dark clouds now hovering over part of Europe, we 
may safely anticipate for all, before the close of the century, the brightness of 
perfect political freedom. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY.—B.A. EXAMINATION, 1851. 
QUESTIONISTS NOT CANDIDATES FOR HONOURS. 
»ynolds Collet, M.A., Caius College. 





Archibald Sande- 





Mathematical E. 
man, M.A., Queen's € 

Classical Examiners.—W. Martin, M.A., Corpus Christi College. W. George Clarke, M.A., 
Trinity College. 

Examiners in the Acts, Epistles, Ecclesiastical History, and Paley.—Thomas Hedley» 
M.A., Trinity College. W. H. Pritchett, M.A., Corpus Christi College. 





FOURTH CLASS ; 
Or, First Ciass of Ordinary Degree. 





Baldry Trin Garland John Mumby Trin | Vivian Trin 
Bealey Trin Gill Trin Pengelly Corp Waddington Trin 
Trin Glynn Trin Piummer Trin Watson Tria 
Trin Hodges Jesus Pochin Trin Webb rrin 
Trin Holroyd Trin Pratt Pemb Wharton Cath 
John Hutchinson John Shebbeare Trin Whiteley Pris 
John James Queen's | Simpson Queen's | Whymper Tria 
Crosse Caius Knowles Pet Smith Trin Williams Queen's 
Cubitt Trin Martin Trin Tilghman Trin Wilton Cath 
Erskine Trin Mayor John Trentham Emm | Wintour Magd 
Fenn Trin Measham Sid T wells Pet Wood Trin 
Gantillon John Moore Trin 


FIFTH CLASS; 


Or, Second Class of Ordinary Degree. 


















Arthur Caius Corrie Trin Hamilton John Penruddocke Clare 
Bagshawe Trin | Cummins Christ's Henham Christ's | Postletwhaite Trin 
Bechar Trin Hurt Trin Scholefield rin 
Ballamy Cath 1 Knox Trin Standen Emm 
Booth Trin Trin Mair Trin Starkie 
Bayer Caius Douglas Pemb Mariott Pet Stock 
Burroughes Mag Edwardes, John Muddieton Christ's , Upperten 
Butler John KS Molesworth Corp Waison 1 
Butt Catus | Evelyn Trin Newman Pet Wetherby Christ's 
Cholmondeley Trin Gedge Christ's | Parneil John Wilks, TC Trin 
SIXTH CLASS; 
Or, Third Class of Ordinary Degree. 
Anderson Trin Dowdeswell Magd North Trin | Taylor 
Ansiey Trin Gordon, i Caius Townley 
Batten John Hon A Trin Cath Vaux 
Buckeridge Trin Hankey Trin | Pooley Christ's | Ward L 
Cane John Hodgkimson Trin Potter dohn | Watson , 
Chataway Clare Hodgson Clare Rikey John | Willan 
Cheap Jes Holden Trim Ripley Magd | Wilson 
Cogan Trin Hudson Corp | Sawyer Trin H | Witherby Corp 
Davys Jobn Jennings Trin | Shillito Pemb | Woodyatt Pet 
Deacle Sid Trin Smith Christ's | 
Dillon Corp John {Southwood ‘Trin | 
SEVENTH CLASS ; 
Or, Fourth Class of Ordinary Degree. 
Bayne Magd Magd Kersaw Trin Neville,HonG Magd 
Belt Trin Trin | Levison Trin Outram Emm 
Booker Pet Gordon Emm iyte Christ's | Richardson Mag 
Bradbury Queen's | Hamilton Trin | Malden Trim | Th son Cath 
Bright Magd Haslewood John Moore Cath | Wadley Queen's 
Brooking Trin Hassall Christ's | Moore,E JA ; Watt Clare 
Chavasse Pet | Jebb Jobn | John White hmm 
Crewe Trin | Jenour John | Moore, RS John | Wilkinson John 
Elwes Magd Johnson Magd ! ' 
ADGROTANT. 
Candy Corp | Capel Christ's | Hind John | Wickenden Trin 
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e Fifth Edition, 10s 6d, o 
HE STUDE NT’S MA ANUAL “of ANCIENT 
aie By W. COOKE TAYLOR, LL.D. 
e same Author, Fourth Edition, 10s 6 - 
The sTU DENT’S MANUAL of MODERN His STORY. 
London: JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand. 
NEW WORK ON DISEASES OF THE BREAST. 
Just published, in one ee 8vo, with 12 plain and coloured Plates, 
rice 12s 6d cloth, _ 

HE DISEASE S of the BREAST, and 
their TREATMENT. By JOHN BIRKETT, F.R.C.S.E., 
F.L.S., Assistant-Surgeon to Guy's Hospital, and Lecturer on Ana- 
tomy. London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 











Published this da 
+ 
HE STEPPING -STON E. "to the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. Price 6d. This is the easiest and one of the 
cheapest French and English Reading and Spelling Books in the Lan- 
guage. Messrs. SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, London. 
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HE NU PTIALS ‘of 'B. ARC 1 L ON WA. —A Tale 


of Priestly Frailty and Spanish Tyranny. By R. N. DUNBAR. 
* Oraceful and pleasing, with here and there a few strong strokes of 
description that serve to show that the author is in earnest with his 
subject.’’—Literary Gazette. 
* Extremely pleasing.’’—Atlas. 
SAUNDER and OTL 
New and C heaper Edition, with Port s, fe ap. 8vo, 5s. cloth, ; 
RS. TRIMMER’S HIS" TK RY of ENG- 
LAND. Revised and brought down to the prese nt time, with 
Questions for Examination, by Mrs ER. The editing has 
been very judiciously done. The work has an established reputation, 
and its merits ought to secure for it a place in every school library.’ 
Church and State Gazette.—GRANT and GRIFFITH, St. Paul’s Chure h- 
yard; Whittaker and Co.; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
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Just published, with Engravings by H. Weir, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth 
OMESTIC PETS; their Habits and Manage- 
ment, with Illustrative Anecdotes, by Mrs LOUDON. “An 
attractive and useful little book. All who study Mrs. Loudon’s pages 
will be able to treat their domestic pets with certainty and wisdom.” 
—Standard of Freedom. 
GRANT and GRIFFITH, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 












Just published, with w? ilustrations by Weir, small 4to, 2s 6d 
3s 6d coloured. 
ALES F ROM “CA TLAND, written for little 
Kittens, by an OLD TABBY. 

** We shall be more disposed to respect the feline occupants of our 
hearth-rug than ever. The combination of quiet humour and — 
sense — e eo _ of the pleasantest little books of the season. 
Lady's Newspar 

THE WONDE RS of HOME, in ELEVEN STORIES, by 
GRANDFA tg R GREY, with! Illustrations. Royal 16mo., 3s 3d plain; 
4s 6d coloure 

TALES from SCHOOL LIFE, by AGNES LOUDON; 
with illustrations by J. ABSOLON. Royal l6mo., 3s 6d plain; 4s 6d 
coloured. —GRANT and GRIFFITH, Corne rof St. Paul's Churchy: ard. 


NEW WORKS FOR THE YOt 

ro 
DVENTURES in AUSTRALIA; or, the 
Wanderings of Captain Spencer inthe Bush and the ilds. Con- 
taining authentic descriptions of the Habits of the Natives, and the 
Zoological and Botanic al Wonders of the Country, by Mrs. R. 
of Fep a aD ie “eed ’ with Illustrations by “R 














UT »., 6s, cl 

PETE R the W HALE Ri his Early Life and Adventures in 
the Arctic Regions. By W. H. G . KINGST¢ )N, Esq.; with Illustrations. 
Fep. 8vo., 6s., cloth. 

“A book which the young must read, when they have once begun 
it.’ —Athe neum. 

GRANT and GRIFFITH, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
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PICTORIAL FRENCH G GR AMMAR. 
2s, cloth. 
ARRATEURS; or, Moral Tales in French, 
By M. DE LA VOYE. 
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By M. DE LA VOYE, with Eighty Engravings. 


LES JEUNES 
with a key to the difficult words and phrases. 
18mo., 2s. cloth 

LE BABILLARD: an amusing Introduction to the 
French Language. By a FRENCH LADY. Third Edition. 16 plates. 
2a cloth 

BELLENGER’S FRENCH WORD and PHRASE-BOOK. 
New Edition. Price |s. 

GRANT and GRIFFITH, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 








Just published, 18mo, price ! aicloth, 
VERY-DAY THINGS; or, Useful Know- 
ledge respecting the principal Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral 
Substances in common use. Written for Young Persons. iSmo. 
Price 2s cloth. 
* A little ency = oo deserving a place in every juvenile Library." 
—Evangelical » 
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HUGO REE D 3 F iRST BOOK of GEOGRAPHY: a Text- | 


book for Beginners and a Manual for the Young Teacher. 18mo. 
Price 1s. 
“One of the most sensible books on the subject we have met with.” 
—Educational Times. 
GRANT and GRIFFITH, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 


7OUTHS’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY, 
_— numerous Steel Engravings, price 5s each volume, bound 
in clot 
TRU E STORIES from ANCIENT HISTORY, chronolo- 
gically arranged from the Creation to the death of CHARLEMAGNE. 
Tenth Edition 


TRUE STORIES from MODE ae HISTORY. Seventh 
Edition, with continuation to the end of 18: 
TRUE STORIES from EN GLISH. "HISTOR Y, from the 


Invasion of the Romans to the Reign of Victoria. Fifth Edition. 
GRANT and GriFriTH, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


~~ CLARKE'S GU IDE- BOOKS FOR VISITORS DURING THE 


REAT EXHIBITION. 
ONDON IN ‘ALL ITS S GLORY; or, how to 


enjoy London during the Great Exhibition. No. price One 
Penny, to be completed in 44 weekly numbers; profusely illustrated. 
LONDON AS IT IS TO-DAY: Where to Go to, and What 
to See during the Great Exhibtion. No. 2}, price I¢d. To be completed 
in 28 weekly numbers, with near 300 Engravings. 
LONDON: What to See, ant How to See it. With nume- 
rous Engravings, 32mo, cloth, 
National Gallery, 6d. 
British Museum, 6d. Kew Gardens, 6d. 
Westminster Abbey, 6d. House of Lords, 6d. 
London: H. @. CLARKE and Co., 4, Exeter ‘Change. 
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Double Volume, price 1s 6d in non or 29 cloth, containing 


Hampton Court, 6d. 


THE BRIGAND. By G. P. R. JAMES. Also may be 
had oo following Works by the samo po each complete in one 
The Gi Darnley 
Morley Ernstein The Smuggler 
Mame or el M 
The Robbe 
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Just published, in we, price only 6d., or, a free, 10d., a Na- 
onal Pi amphiet, entitled 


AR of the CHU RCHES ; or, the Real 


Natare of the Quarrel between the Chareh of Rome and the 
Church of England: with very namerous Historical Reflections and 
Illustrations of the State of Christianity in England for the last 
Thousand Years, showing the effect a revival of the Penal Code would 
have apon the social condition of the empire, and its namerous reli- 
gious, civil, and political interests. By JUNIUS CIVILIS 
London: Published by JAMES GILBERT, 49, Paternoster- “row. Or- 
ders received by all booksellers, stationers, &c. 


-IRLHOOD of SHAKESPEARE’S 
By MARY COWDEN 


FT HEROINES —A series of Fifteen Tales. 
Periodically, in — ln eg Books, each containing a 





CLARKE. 
complete story. 

Tale I.—PORTIA, the WEIRE: 38 of BELMONT. 

Tale I1.—The THANE’S DAUGHTE 

Tale Ill.—HELENA, the PHY SICIAN'S S ORPHAN. 

— and Co., 136, Strand; and Simpkin and Co., Stationers’ Hall- 
court. 





Third Edition, price 88; with Key, 10s 6d, 
ERMAN IN ONE VOLUME. Containing 


a Grammar, Exercises, a Reading-Book, and a Vocabulary of 
4500 Words (Synonymous in German and English. By FALCK 
LEBAHN. isis the best German Grammar that has yet been 
published. Mor ning Post. he Exercises are very rood, well gra- 
duated, and well designed to illustrate the rules. The ‘ 4500 words 
synonymous in German and English,’ is a very advantageous fea- 
ture."—Spectator. ‘ Mr. Lebahn's method is clear, simple, and easily 
followed, everything like intricacy being carefully avoided. —Morning 
Chronicle. —W HITTAKER and Co., and all Booksellers. 


GREAT suisse 7 OF MANUFACTURES IN 1851. 
@ 42s., cloth 

q\NCYCLOPZ DIA of ARTS, MANUPAC- 

|'4 TURES, and MACHINERY. By PETER BARLOW, Esq., 
F.R.S., and CHARLES BABBAGE, Esq., M.A., F.R.8. One large 
volume, 4to., of 850 pages, illustrated by 87 Steel plates by Lowry, 
eontaining 650 figures of Machinery and Implements. The important 
Exhibition of the Products of the Manufacturing Industry of All Na- 
tions, which is to take place in London in 1851, renders the publication 
of a work professing, as this does, to represent the existing state of 
the diversified arts, manufactures, and machin of Great Britain, 
pecaliarly appropriate and interesting. The Encyclopedia will form 
& comprehensive conspectus of the m: nin objects that must necessarily 
constitute the approaching m, and it will throw that 
strong light upon the « vast extent and multi- 
tudinous details render re sirable, No mere catalogue of the objects 
that will this year be collected in one vast museum, such as the world 
never saw before, can give a tithe of the information that will be sup- 
plied by a work in which those principles are illustrated and that 
machinery is depicted, by which our great chemical and mechanical 
arts are supported and carried to perfection, This work will, there- 
fore, form a useful guide to all who are interested in the Great Exhibi- 

ion. London and Glasgow ; GRIFFIN and Co, 
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FEBRUARY.—CSAR, complete, with the voneonrns 5 
African, and Spanish Wars, literally tr and by 
Notes and a very copious Index. Price 5: 

HENRY G. Bonn, York- stredh; ‘Covent- -garden. 











OHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY for 
FEBRUARY.—WHITE’S SELBORNE, with Notes by Sir WM. 
JARDINE and others; edited by Ep. JESSE, Esq. Illustrated by 40 
highly- -finished Ww ood Engravings. Price 5s. 
HENRY G. BOHN, York-street, Covent-garden. 








OHN’ s ‘STANDARD LIBRARY for FE- 
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PAINTERS, SCU giles: and ARCHITECTS, translated by Mrs. 
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choose the Bible, Shakespere, and Vasar' 
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_UESS TF ‘YOU CAN; upwards of 200 
Riddles and Charades, in : nglish and French. By A LADY. 
* This is truly a most entertaining book, a perfect gem of puzzling 
literature."’—Morning Post January 8. 
D. BOGUE, Fleet-street, and all booksellers. 
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sth edition, much improved, 
oo ECT ‘ENGL isH- POETRY. {E dited oy the late Dr. 
A EN. Also, new edition, price 3: 


DR. ALLEN’S E UTROPIUS. ’ Witha’ complete Diction- 
ary and Index of Proper Names. 
Also, 9th edition, price 3s 6d; or, with 30 Maps on steel, 5s 
A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By James CORNW PELL, 
Ph. D Also, by the same, price 2s 6d plain; 4s coloured, 
A SCHOOL ATLAS. Consisting of 30 beautifully exe- 
cuted Maps on stec 
* Dr. Cornwell has produced some of our most valuable school 
books. His * Grammar of the English Language,’ and a treatise to fa- 
cilitate the study ef Composition, have been extensively adopted. The 
present contribution to this most important class of publications will 
fully sustain his reputation. It is the most complete manual of Geo- 
it as his text 


graphy we have met with, and no teacher can employ 
book without making the study interesting to his pupils. 
Edinburgh: W. P. 


London: SIMPKIN and Co., Hamilton and Co. 


Kennedy 

















NOW READY, MR. pops PE ER AGE, &c 
New Edition for 1851, ee revised, oe many new ‘Artic les, and 
B: ARONET ‘AGE, 
AGE, &c., for 1851 (Eleventh Year). 
This differs from all other Peerages in— 
Its low price 
Til. Its facility of reference. 
INSTEAD of noticing only Peers and Baronets, it contains also— 
Knights, of every class and order, 
Knights’ Widows, 
Lords of Session, &c. 
Instead of long antiquarian pedigrees, it describes Living persons. 
complete biography, including 
1. Parentage, 
3. 
3. Marriage, 
4. School and University, 
6. Successive steps in professional life, 
7. Public services, military, naval, or diplomatic, 
pointments, 
9. Patronage of Livings in the Church, 
Residences, and 
13. A variety of personal details. 
dead, it includes likewise, 
1. The fullest Treatise on precedence that has ever been published, 
ing the local designations, peculiar orthography, and numbers 
of the Peera, 


mportant Addition 

PEER AGE, KNIGHT- 

By CHARLES R. DOD, Esq. 

Il. Its enlarged contents. 

Bishops, English, Lrish, Scottish, and Colonial, 

Privy Councillors of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Instead of a meagre date or two of birth or marriage, it gives a 

Age, 
5. Call to the Bar or Ordination, 
8. Shrievalty, Deputy-Lieutenancy, Yeomanry or Militia ap- 
% Works in Literature, Science, or the Arts, 

INSTEAD of being confined to a mere account of persons living or 
Il. An Original Article on the Inferior Titles of Living Peers, notic- 
Ill. A Dictionary of ‘Titular Distinctions, and of terms relating to 


ranks, 
IV. An article on the formal modes of addressing letters to persons 
of title, 
V. Lists of the Orders of Knighthood, giving the date of each 
Knight's election, 
VI. Lists of the Privy Council of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Instead of the names being classed into a variety of ranks and sub- 
divisions, these are all included within two personal Dictionaries— 
ist. Comprising every Peer, Peeress, Bishop, Lord of Session, Baro- 
net, Privy Councillor, Knight, &c. 
2nd. Comprising every person who bears the courtesy title of Lord, 
Lady, or Honourable. 
fo-all this there are prefixed 24 Plates of the Coronets, Badges, Col- 
lara, Stars, and Devices pec uliar to each rank. 
Handsomely bound, in foolscap Svo, me gilt, and sold by all 
Booksellers in town and country. Price 10s 
WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria- lane. 


rhe r r y 
NIVEN AWAY—ONE HUNDRED GUI- 
WT NEAS in PRIZES.—See No. 82 of the HOME CIRCLE, which 

also contains a GUIDE to LONDON, in English, French, and German. 

The Third Volume now ready, with a Steel Engraving—* Christ 

Healing the Sick; with upwards of 80 Engravings on Wood, and 432 

closely-printed pages, embracing familiar and moral Essays, Sketches, 

Tales, Poetry, Science, Geography, Histories; mre = for 

Young Ladies in Music, Knitting, Crochet, Embroidery, Tivolite ; 

Columns for Studious Youths, Valuable Receipts in Cookery, Chess 














Problems; Intercommunication on all subjects; Enigmas, an immense | 


variety of Miscellaneous Extracts, and Answers to Correspondents: 
forming one of the most complete Family Magazines ever published. 
A new Historical Novel, by G. P. R. James, is now appearing. 
Weekly Numbers, ld; Stamped, 24; Monthly, 6d; Volumes, 4s and 
4s 6d. To be had everywhere.—Office, 60, St. Martin’s-lane, London. 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY, ii in aan 


second-hand condition, to be SOLD for only £30. It consists of 

Works by Popular Authors, and well adapted to any one wishing to 

open in the line. The Books may be seen at Mr. CARVALIHO's Cheap 

Book Warehouse, 147, Fleet-street; where may be had, at reduced 

rices, upwards of 10,000 volumes of Novels, Romances, Travels, 
¢. 


YOY ages, &e. 
ry\O LATE RESIDENTS IN INDIA.—TRUE 

MADRAS CURRY, and MULLIGATUNNY PASTE and 
CHATTNIES. Messrs. BARRIE and CO., ¥ epery, Madras, to enable 
their old correspondents returning from India to continue the use of 
the celebrated condiments, have made arrange ments to forward regu- 
lar supplies of the above, packed in glass jars for family use, at Is. 9d., 
and upwards, which may be had of CROSSE and BLAC KWEL L, 
purveyors to her Majesty, 21, Soho-square, FORTNUM. MASON, and 
CO., Piceadilly, and of the principal Sauce Vendors throughout the 












Kingdom. Each bottle is labelled, and Barrie and Co., Madras, 
stamped on the glass. 
SINGING in the EARS, &c.— 


) EAFNES 

All martyrs to bre se distressing complaints should imme- 
diately consult Dr, FRANCIS, Aurist, of 40, Liverpool-street, King’s- 
cross, London, who, by his new mode of treatment, is enabled to 
guarantee a cure even where the most eminent of the faculty have 

ailed. Dr. F. may be consulted daily (Friday and Saturday excepted). 
c ountry patients may state their case by lett 





ILTON’S HAIR LUBRICANT.—A new 


and elegant preparation for the Hair, compounded on rational 
principles, and which, once used, will at once supersede the filthy stuff 
sold as Bear's Grease, Circassian Cream, or various oils with nonsensi- 
cal names, which possess not the slightest power to render a benefit. 
MILTON'S HAIR LUBRICANT, used as directed in a Treatise on the 
Hair sold with each “eb will soon render the Hair clean, lustrous, and 
curly. Price 2s. eac 

Sold by all P erfume rs and Medieine Venders in town and country. 
Wholesale London Agents :—Mesers. Barclay and Sons, F 
street; Edwards, St. Paul's Churchyard; Sutton and 
Churoh-yard; Sangar, 151, Oxford-street; and Hannay and Co., Ox- 
~strect. 











NEW MUSIC. 


THE SONGS tal SCOTLAND. 

Just Published, in Crown , price 5s., fancy binding 
HANDBOOK of “the SONGS of Scr. | 
LAND, with MUSIC, Descriptive Notes, Illustrations, and 
Life of the late John Wilson. 
London and Glasgow : 

NEW MUSIC JUST PUBLISHED. 

Dedicated to the Protestants of Great Britain. 


“WITE WON'T GIVE UP THE BIBLE.” 


GRIFFIN and Co. 








| songs are of a genteel and superior character. 


Arranged for one or four voices, with chorus, by H. J. 
GAUNTLETT, Mus. Doc.; with tinted Lithograph Title, of Timothy 
being taught the Sc ~ ame Price 1s. 6d.; or postage free for eighteen 
penny stamps. Als¢ 

“GOOD NIGH t. ” A much-admired lithograph of a little 
girl ready for bed. Price 5s. 

London: W. F. RAMSAY, 20, Paternoster-row; and all book and 
music-sellers. 





Kdited by WILLIAM MITCHINSON. | 


Fal SOLD er any HOSIERS or 


RAPERS. 








OO PAREN and GUARDIANS.—A 
OUTH, with a onl for Drawing, WANTED, as an aa T- 
DOOR APPRENTICE, by W. G. MASON, Engraver on Wood, 18, 


Argyle-street, New- road. 


(REEK and LATIN. — PRIVATE IN- 

STRUCTION in the above Languages, at 1s 6d per Lesson. 

Select Classes, £1 per quarter.—Address, free, to OMEGA, Post-office, 
Great Portiand-street. Refe: rences to nume rous pupils. 


OLLEGIATE and COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOL, Northampton-House, Denmark-hill, Surrey. Prin- 

cipal, Mr. H. A. MATHE Ww —The Pupils of this Institution re-as- 
semble On the 24th and 25th inst. Prospectuses (‘Boarders’) and 


Premium required. 








| references forwarded in answer to application as above. 


YHE ROYAL JUVENILE; a Musical Keep- | 


sake; embellished with a fine Portrait of H.R.H. the Princess 
Royal. A pleasing collection of Fifty-six favourite easy Polkas, 
Pieces, &c.; and Juvenile Songs, with words; arranged, and partly 
composed, in a familiar me anner, for young performers on the Piano- 
forte. By JAMES McEWE Handsomely bound in crimson cloth, 
price 2s 6d, or 38 post fre 
Published by DUNCOMB 1, 


F. RONDE DES DJINNS.— 
—Valse, by Miss C. 
Vv oA has met with the most unlimited success. . 
Song—CAN’ST THOU, O HARP! by thesame Author, is 
fullofrich melody and feeling. aah ery deservedly have these productions 
rendered Miss C. O'Grady one of the most favourite composers of the 
day ‘o be had at JEFFE Soho-square. 
EW SCHOOL MUSIC.—HAMILTON’S 
MODERN INSTRUCTIONS forthe PIANO, the easiest and 
best book, 19th Edition, 4s; his Dictionary of 3500 Musical Terms, 37th 
Edition, 1s; his Catechism on Singing, 3s; ditto on Thorough Bass, 29; 
ditto, Violin, Is; Clare’s Psalmody, twelve books, 3s each; Clarke’s 
Catechism of the Rudiments of Music, 23d Edition, Is; Warren’s 
Psalmody, twenty- three books, 2d each; and his Srgescty Hand- 
Guide, in one volume, 5s; or in thirty-four parts, 2d eac 
London: R. Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, Publishers to the 
Queen. N.B.—Pianos, Harps, &c. fer Sale or Hire. 








17, Holborn-hill, ll, opposite Furnival's-inn. 


Second Edition. 
































67, Paternoster-row \ 
Pianista Offices J 16a, Argy ll- stre , London. 





Brie ehton. 
HE PIANISTA, for FE BRU ARY, No. 129, 


J contains Books 1 and 2 of Mendelssohn's “ Lieder cine 
Wiorter’’ (Songs without Words), price 2s.; post free, 30 stamps.— 
Just ready, Fifth Editions of ** Le Prophéte,” 4s.; ‘* Lucia,’’ 4s.; ** Les 
Huguenots,” 4s.; “‘ Sonnambula,” 2s.; ‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
2s., and 40 other operas, 2s. each. All full music size. 

‘The pianoforte arrangements of these operas are the best in 
Atlas. 


Europe.’’— 
_ .a y Tra! ~ 
NOMIC SONGS.—* COURTING’S VERY 
CHARMING,” “My WIFE isa WOMAN of MIND.” 

posed by J. BLEWITT. Price 2s. each (sent postage free). 

“ Courting’s very 

| Charming” is one of the best comic songs for a lady that has appeared 
for some time y Wife isa Woman of Mind” is composed for tenor or 
baritone voices, be in the compass of most singers. The veteran 
Blewitt pronounces it to be the most effective song he has ever 
written. It makes quite a sensation wherever he sings it. 

DvurF and HopGson, 65, Oxford-street. 
































Messrs. HOLDERNESSE and CO., 
London, beg to inform their nds and the public that they have re- 
duced the price of their Piccolo Pianofortes, in rosewood, zebra, 
or walnut-tree-wood cases, to 25 guint vas each. These beautiful in- 
struments are octaves (C to A) in compass, combine all the latest 
improvements, are possessed of amazing power, combined with 
sweetness of tone, and finished with the same care and attention that 





re eee at Menuthctecinng Prices.— 








O’GRADY.—This brilliant and exquisite | 


444, Hew Oxford-street, | 


has hitherto so distinguished their manufacture, warranted for three | 


years, and exchanged if not approved of. N.B. A variety of good 


| 
second-hand by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, and other makers, from | 


£10; and double and single-action Harps, by 


Erard, from £10.— | 


Every description of musical instrument tuned, repaired, and taken in | 
} 


exchange. 


OLKIEN’S 25-GUINEA ROYAL MINUTO 


PIANOFORTES, nearly 7 octaves, O G fall, metallic plate, 
with all late improvements, in mahogany, rose, maple, walnut, or 
webra-wood. The great peculiarity and worth of these pianos is, that 
they will stand any climate without injuring the delicacy of their ori- 
ginal beautiful tone and touch.—_TOLKIEN, Manufacturer, 27, 28, and 
29, King William-street, London-bridge; and at 30, Regent- street, 
Water. o-place, two doors from Piccadilly.— Draw vings post~ free. 


1 LATONIC y Royal Letters 

















~ FLUTE.—By 
Patent.—Mr. Richardson, who is now making a tour in the 
| provinces, wili perform on this Flute the same fantasias he had the 
honour of playing before her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, at Windsor Castle, on the 3rd ultt Mr. Pratten is also 
performing on this instrument at M. Jullien s Concerts. It may like- 
wise be heard, by Mr. Nicholson, Leicester; Mr. Percival, Liverpool; 
Mr. Creed Royal, Manchester; Mr. 8 Levis: Mr. Powell, Dublin; 
Mr. Jackson, Hull; Mr. Coram, Bristol, &c. 

Description of this Flute, with testimonials, &c., forwarded free. 
Manufactory, 135, Fleet-stre A. SICCAMA, Patentee. 

N.B. New ute Music published at the above address, price 5s 
each:—Grand V ari ations on the Russian Hymn, by Richardson; Ditto, 
or Fantasia, on *‘Coming thro’ the Rye,” Xe., by Pratten; Morceau 
de Concert or Capriccio, by Percival; Studies for the Diatonic Flute, 
by Pratten: Theory for the same, by Siccama. 


























A USICAL BOXES.—An extensive assort- | 


ment of fine-toned BOXES, of superior quality, by the 
celebrated makers, Messrs. Nicole Brothers, Geneva, playing upwards 
of 600 airs, overtures, &c., selected from the works of Mozart, Weber, 
Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, &c., together with the most eminent 
English Composers. A Catalogue of the Music, with Lists of Prices, 
| is now published, and may be had, gra on application to T. COX 
| SAVORY and CO., Watchmakers, &c., 47, Cornhill (seven doors from 

Gracechurch-street). 


a) 
RNAMENTAL CLOCKS. —Recently _re- re- 
% ceived from Paris, a large variety of FOURT EEN-DAY 
CLOCKS, to strike the hours and half-hours, in Ormolu, Marble, and 
China. The Designs are Pastoral and Historical, and include a few of 
great merit in the style of Louis XIV. The price is four, five, and 
seven guineas each, and upwards. A. B. SAVORY and SONS, 9, Corn- 
hill, London, opposite the Statue of the Duke of Wellingt on. 


| ONDON-MADE WATCHES, with the pa- 

tent detached lever escapement and jewelled. In silver cases, 
4% guineas; in gold cases, 10 guineas each. he information — 
every customer should obtain previous to the purchase of a wate 
will be found in the Pamphlet published by T. COX SAVORY re 
CO., Watchmakers, 47, Cornhill, London, ‘which will be forwarded 
gratis, on application. 


+ I ~ > 
t OYAL PAPIER MACHE WORKS and 
SHOW-ROOMS.—JENNENS and BETTRIDGE, Manufac- 
turers by distinct appointment to the Queen, his Royal Highness toca 
Albert, and the Royal Family, 6, Halkin-street West, Belgrave-sc 
London (within five minutes’ walk of the Great Exhibition), oa y 
C onstitution-hill, Birmingham. we yedding Presents in great variety. 


OLYLAND’S last INVENTION, designed 
expressly for the Promenading Season of 1851.—The AL ‘BERT 
PROMENADE and RAILWAY MANTLE, being much in use by gen- 
themen of the first class, it is of handsome material and a universally 
becoming garment. Prices moderate. Holyland’s Beauforts and the 
Berkeley Overcoat as heretofore, in great variety. —HOLYLAND’S, 

~ _ 

OYAL COLLEGE 


150, Strand (Two doors west of Some rset House). 
CHEMISTRY, 
Oxford-street, London. 


OF 
The Practical Course of Instruction in this Institution is under the 
direction of Dr. A. W. HOFFMANN and Assistants. 
The SUMMER SESSION will commence on MONDAY, the 10th of 
MARC H next, and end on Saturday, the 26th of July, 1851 
he Fee for Students working every day during the Session is £15 
12 
































” » ” four “days i in the week, is oe 

” ” ” three days in the week, is .. 10 
” ” ” two days in the week, is oe 8 
= one day in the week, is.. wo 5 


Hours of attendance from Nine to Five. 
Further partic ulars may be obtained on application at the College. 


G, E ENING, AND WEDDING DRESSES. 
Patterns of the New Silks, &c., for 1851, sent to any part post 


y 

ING and CO., SILK MERC ERS, “ben 

243. Regent-street, 

In announcing that their new Stock of Spring Silks, Satins, Irish Poplins, 
Muslins, Bareges, Lace, and Shawls, amounting to £85,000, is now 
y for inspection, and that they will forward Patterns Postage Free 
to any part of the Kingdom or Colonies, beg to state that, from the 
magnitude and variety of their Stock, it is impossible to give in an ad- 
vertisement a more detailed list of prices than that they have Silk and 
Satin Dresses, from 18s 6d to £5 the Full Dress; Irish Poplins, from 
27s 6d; Muslins and Bareges, from 3s 6d to 15s the Full Dress; Mourn- 
| ing Silks, from 2ls 6d; Valenciennes and other Lace, from 44d per 


yes ae | 




















Address (for Patterns) KING and Co., Regent-street, L ondon. 
‘MEDIATE and U RESERVED SALE 


BEECH and RERR ALL’S 
Valuable and me Stock 


of 
DRAPERY GOODS, 
f ANTLES, LACE 
eRIBBONS. and various FANCY GOODS, 
amounting to Sie i 
Prior to ext : 
ENLARGEMENT OF P r EMISES, 
and other indispensable alterations, rendered pe remptory by the 
Brilliant Success 


SILKs, Sk AWL 
1 SES 





) 
HOSIERY, GLOVEs, 


and 
Unbounded Patro nage 
already extende 
BEECH and RBERRALL, 83 and 64, E DGWARE-ROAD., 
N.B.—For the convenience of Ladies residing in the country, 
patterns will be forwarded as far as practicable 
(postage free). 








| Chemists, Stationers, and Medi 


| cluding those of L ord Stuart de Dec 














ANTED, AGENTS.—Twenty to Two 
Hundred Pounds per Year may be realized by a Shopkeeper 
(Chemists, Grocers, and Booksellers), or a respectable Young Man, in 
Towns and Villages in Great Britain and Ireland, by the sele of an 
article of general consumption, made up in pac kets, at ls. each. A 
sample packet may be had, post free, on receipt of twelve postage 
stamps, &c. W anted, a Commercial Traveller. Addre ess, G. WAD- 


DELL anc and Co., Kilbur n, Middlese 
3ANK.—CAPITAL 











APE of GOOD HOPE 
AID UP, £75,000. 

The Directors of the LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK having 
accepted the Agency in London of the CAPE of GOOD HOPE 
BANK, Notice is here by given that the London and Westminster 
Bank receive Deposits and grant Letters of Credit on this Bank to 
persons proceeding to the Cape of Good Hope, or to those who may 
have payments to make there, payable in C ‘own, iree of any 
charge whatever. J. B. > Chair man, 


TEW PARIAN EAR-DROPS, patronised by 

Jenny Lind (see her letter of December 2!st, 1850), composed of 

a beautiful Fuchsia Bloom in White Parian, with Gold Rings. Price 

7s. 6d. per pair, post free, sent by the sole manufacturer, Mr. HENRY 
TIMMIS, Burslem, Ste affordshire. —The trade supplied. 


OR EVENING DRESS.—GOLD HAIR 

NETS, the height of Fashion, silk netted, ls, In 3d; crochet, 

1s 3d, Is 9d; star patt 3s 3c 2s: mohair ami gold, 

7s; all to or silve with tassels, 10s 6d, 

12s 6d, 15s: amy sent fre nm receipt ot oe e orders or penny 
stamps. EDWARD DRESSER ROGERS, 101, Borough, London. 


TRIUMPHANT DISCOVERY.—£2000 
for any person producing an article superior to BEETHAN’S 
CAPILLARY FLUID, for restoring hair to its natural colour, without 
dye; preventing its falling off or turning gray, and for inducing it on 
bald places. The beautiful gloss it imparts is the admiration of every 
person. Bottles, 2s 6d, 4s Gd, and lls (equal to six small). Chemists 
and Perfumers will obtain it for you. 
y ‘FFECTUAL PROTECTION from the WET 
and COLD, at from 45s. to 55s., by BERDOE’S well-known 
LIGHT OVER-COAT, which, in addition to every other quality es- 
sential to a thoroughly respectable garme ranteed to resist 
any amount of rain A very large stock for selection, also. of Over- 
coats of all kinds, thoroughly waterproof, and at charges the lowest 
possible for first-class articles, 96, New Bond-sircet, and 69, Cornhill. 


LPACA UMBRELLAS.—The economy 
,* both in the cost and wear of this umbrella, has been fully esta- 
blished, and proves that Alpaca will outlast avy other material hitherto 
used for umbrellas. It may be “aS of most umbrella-dealers in 
the United Kingdom, from 1 6d.—W. and J. SANGSTER, 140, 
Regent-street ; 94, Fleet-street : 10, Royal Exchange; 75, Cheapside. 


AIR MEMENTOS.—DEWDNEY, designer 


of every description of Hair Jewellery, beauti fully makes, and 
elegantly mounts in fine gold, Hair Bracelets, Chains, Brooches, Rings, 
Pins, Studs, Devices, &c., at eharges the most moderate, and ferwards 
the same carriage free to any part of the kingdom.—A book of speci- 
mens sent free on receipt of two postage stamps. 
_ CAUTION—To Ladies : No person is appointed to receive commands 
in town or country. 
DEWDNFY, 


OND'S S P ERMANENT MARKING INK.— 


and by far the best, requiring no preparation, 
means of protection for every va y of household 
linen and wearing-apparei against loss or mistake; for which reason 
be careful to — for the genuine ym > vg by the inventor, 
JOHN BOND, 28, Long-lane, Wes fi City.—S: 













































. Fenchurch-street, London. 



















LENFIELD STARCH.—The ladies are re- 


spectfully requested to make a trial of this starch, which, for 
domestic use, now stands unrivalled. Sold by all shopkeepers. Agents 
wanted; apply to Mr. R. WOTHERSPOON, 40, Dunlop-st.. Glasgow. 


wOYER’S RELISH.—This entirely new and 
eheap Sauce for Fish, Cold Meat, Game, Poultry, Gravy, Stews, 
Soups, Salad, &c., is now to be had throughout Europe. Sc 
Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL, oh urveyor s to her Majesty 21, Soho- 
square. Also, Seyer’s Original Sauce, for Ladies and Gentiemen. 


TAT ADC > + 

UNN’S FINE ARGAND LAMP OIL, 

4s 6d per Gallon, patronised by the No! ty and Gentry, is the 

best and purest, giving the greatest satisfaction in every kind of oil 

lamp. Brilliancy of light, slowness of c onsumption, freedom from oa 
rosion, _ not “congealing, are its charac tics. Sold only genuim 

DUNN and Co., Oil Merchants, 59, CANNON- STREET, City. 

lion or 2 or upwari ds delivered free seven miles. 


QUHIRTS.—WHITELOCK and SON’S cele- 
kK brated PATENT LONG-CLOTH SHIRTS, 6s 6d each, cut with 
their recent improvements, ensuring a perfect fit. Six will be sent car- 
riage free to any part of England, upon receipt of a Post-office order 
or the amount. Measure to be taken tight round the neck, chest, and 
wrist. Outfits of every requisite for India and the colenies, at 
feale prices. 166, Strand, London. (Established twenty-five years.) 


J] sy 

Gj HIRTS.—SIX very superior SHIRTS for 
Ny Sls. 6d., from the best and” largest stock in London, embracing 
all the recent improvements in the art 

Also, Fashionable Coloured Shirts, Six for £1; or ve ry best, made to 
measure, Six for 26s. A choice of 200 new designs. Satisfaction (as 
usual) guaranteed to all purchasers, o: the money returned. 

Patterns of the new Coloured Shirtings, with detailed lists of prices, 
and directions for self-measurement, post-free. 
ODGERS and CO., Shirt-makers, 59, St. Martin’s-lane, and No. 
29, at the corner of New-street, Covent-garden (established 60 years) 
Y.B. Boys’ Shirts in all sizes. 

























































y > 
“A RROW-ROOT BISCUITS. — HAYLOCK 
and Co. being now prepared to execute orders to any extent, 
invite general attention to their UNRIVALLED ARROW-ROOT 
BISCUITS, made entirely by steam machinery, which have obtained 
high provincial repute, and are recommended by eminent members of 
the faculty as extremely palatable and nutritious ‘ood for 
INVALIDS and CHILDREN. 
Each genuine Arrow-root Biscuit is stamped “ Haylock’s,” their 
celebrity having rendered it necessary to guard against imitations. 
Haylock and Co. invite attention to their 
Victoria Biscuits, 
Champagne Biscuits, 
Soirée Biscuits, 
Ginger Biscuits, and 
Royal Mixed Biscuits, 
as being the cheapest, most elegant, and most delicious assortment of 
Dessert Biscuits ever offered to the public. In addition to the fore- 
going, Haylock and Co. manufacture Rout Cakes, Ginger Nats, Soda, 
Cabin, and Lunch Biscuits, &¢.—Sold by respectable family Grocers 
and Confectioners in all parts of the United Kingdom; and to be had 
wholesale only. the Steam Biscuit Factory, Duke-street, Liverpool. 


YVuia RESIDENCES in Camden-square, 

Camden New Town, to be LET or SOLD.—These houses will be 
found most desirable either for occupation or investment; the situation 
is one of the most delightful and elevated in the suburbs of London; 
the sewerage, roads, and paving are of the best description; the Square 
is contiguous to a railway station, whence trains run daily to the City 
atall hours. The church is conveniently placed at one end of the 
square, each house has a private garden in the rear, and thore is a 
large enclosed ornamental piece of ground in the centre of the square, 
for the exclusive use of the inhabitants. 

Rents, from £65 to £130 per annum. 

Parties in search of a well-built house, in a healthy and highly re- 
spectable locality, are requested to view the situation of these vil 
and the surrounding country, and to judge for themseives. 

For further particulars apply to Mr G. NEWMAN, 16, Stratford- 
place, Camden-square; or at the Office, No. 16, Camden-square, 
Camden New Town. 

Any information regarding the title, which is direct from the free- 
holder, may be had on application to Messrs. DAVIES, SON, and CaMPr- 
BELL, Soli itors, 2, Ww arwick-street, Re; gent-street. 

BARRY'S 


5 ) O A CURES by DU y 
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debility, with cramps, spasms, and nausea, for which my servant had 
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Barry’s delicious health-restoring food in a very short time. 
happy to answer any enquirie ohn W. Flavell, 
Rectory, Norfolk."’—** Three ye essive nervousness, 
in my neck and left arm, and general debility, which re 

very miserable, has been radically remove: iby Du Barry 
storing food. Alexs. Stuart, Arc hdeacon of Ross, Skibbereen.” 
years’ indescribable agony, from dyspe psia, nervousness, 
cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness at the stomac 
vomitings, has been removed by Du Barry's excelient food 
Jolly Wortham, Ling, near Diss, Norfolk. 
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A STORY OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
BY AUGUSTUS MAYHEW, 


ONE OF THE AUTHORS OF “‘ THE GREATEST PLAGUE OF LIFE,” “ 


HOW TO 
GET MARRIED,” ETC., ETC. . 


CHAPTER I. 

SPITALFIELDS AS IT WAS AND AS IT Is. 
In the days of glorious Dick Whittington and his much-respected cat it 
was firmly believed by all true Englishmen—who had never been to 
London—that its streets, courts, and alleys were all paved with bright 
red gold. The very wisest of our old forefathers—those who lived in the 
green country—not only placed implicit faith in the tradition, but, bring- 
ing forward, in support of their day-dreamings, a strong host of highly 
imaginative anecdotes, would talk off the field any obstinate beer-drinking 
boor who should dare to doubt that which the oldest inhabitant himself 
had accepted as truth. Newspapers had, unfortunately, not been in- 
vented in those days, and the extreme difficulty of a gentleman at York 
obtaining any correct information as to the condition of the metropolis 
gave the imaginative traveller an almost tyrannic sway in the realms of 
fancy. 

The high-road to London was then looked upon as the high-road to 
Fortune. Had any one in that golden age—when bankers were supposed 
to be the great contractors for paving—dared to hint at the possibility of 
a Londoner ever wanting bread, he would have been the laughing-stock 
of the whole village. The end and aim of every good father was to 
hoard up as many crown-pieces as would purchase a stout cob, and fur- 
nish a strong saddle-bag, to enable his son to make the journey to the 
great city. For to their simple minds, to pick up a living in the metro- 

‘polis consisted in helping themselves to a few golden pebbles for imme- 
-diate use, and laying by three or four good large paving-stones as a store 
ragainst a rainy day. 

It is difficult at the present time, when a gentleman in a hurry can 

“lunch in London, dine in Birmingham, and sup in Edinburgh, to ac- 
‘count for the stupidities of our wise old forefathers. The task of ex- 
plaining away these Californian dreams must be left to those who 
have walked down Fleet-street on a wet afternoon. 

Although some hundreds of years have passed by since the days of 
‘the worthy Lord Mayor and his much-respected cat, still there are many 

spots to be found in England where the inhabitants entertain ideas of 
London no less splendid and incorrect. In their own minds they have 
settled the important fact that it is the most delightful and fairy-like 
spot in the world. They picture it to themselves as a huge assemblage 
of palaces, cathedrals, monuments, and mansions, spaced out by pleasant 
green fields, shaded by noble wide-spreading trees, and covered in by a 
bright blue heaven. 

There is nothing more calculated to convey an erroneous idea of Lon- 
don than its street and district nomenclature. The stranger starts with 
astonishment on being told that Milk-street cannot boast of a single 
dairy, that Bread-street never thinks of baking, that the Poultry has dis- 
carded cocks and hens these hundred Mayors, and that Birchin-lane has 
not a single school to bless itself with. Custom has so blinded us, that with 
an obstinacy only equalled by watermen and postboys, we still cling to 
our ancient callings. Hence it is, that if a pestilence breaks out, the 
‘first spot it attacks is certain to be an Elysium-terrace ; or, if a fright- 
ful case of poverty and suffering is brought to light, it is sure to have 
been discovered in a Paradise-row. 

Among those districts, whose name is an insult to it, we may rank poor 
Spitalfields. The strongest mind, the most brilliant imagination, will feel 
convinced, by one glance down the Bethnal-green-road, of the absurdity 
and almost cruelty of its title. A pauper might as well be christened 
Rothschild. 

There is nothing about the poverty-stricken place that even ap- 
proaches to the pastoral. It is true, that, about six centuries ago, 
this now overcrowded district was covered with rich meadows. In the 
midst of them stood the hospital founded by good Walter Brune, citizen 
of London, and gentle Rosia, his wife. Here, as night came on, the 
_foot-sore and dust-covered traveller would beg the bed and meal he was 
too poor to purchase in the City. Here, too, were welcomed those who 
suffered from sickness or distress, to be carefully tended, and gather 
health and strength from the soft breezes that swept by the wooden tur- 
rets of the priory. To these rich meadows would the London ’prentices 
bear their May-pole, striped with gay colours, and ornamented with 
quaintly-trimmed foliage, amongst whose dark green leaves were fastened 
bunches of bright flowers. There, as the long silken streamers floated in 
the breeze, they would tread down the daisies and the buttercups, till 
the brown earth marked the ring they had danced. 

A few centuries have “ told dreadfully” upon Spitalfields. Its happy 
youth has passed away, and it now stands, poor and miserable, well 
stricken in years ; for London, like a sturdy lad, soon grew out of all 
knowledge. Asif wearied of being kept within the City walls, it threw 
off its confinement, and, stretching itself, thrust out its stony arms, and 
seized upon the country. What had been the father’s pleasant rustic 
home, became the son’s busy City warehouse. Islington, from being a 
town, became a parish; and the buildings of the City, instead of cover- 
ing only 370 acres, as of old, soon spread over the vast extent of 45,000 
acres. The spot where Walter Brune’s timber-built priory stood, in the 
Spitalfields, is now marked by a paved square of sober-looking brick 
houses. Instead of the poplar, the factory-chimney now raises its lofty 
head ; and the breeze that blew the rustling leaves along the grass, and 
smelt of wild flowers, now blinds one with black smoke, and reeks with 
the stenches of some neighbouring court or alley. 

In the year 1685, Louis XIV., yielding to the bigotry of his advisers, 
revoked the edict of Nantes, which Henry IV. had granted in favour of 
French protestantism. The frightful butchery that followed this—the 
fiercest and most inhuman act in the history of religion—belongs to the 
saddest tale of persecution that ever disgraced the records of a country. 
But out of this immense evil, flowered, as from a dunghill, a certain small 
seed of good; for to the religious persecutions of France, England is 
indebted for its knowledge of the art of silk-weaving, a craft that up to 
the above period had been one of the boasted proofs of the superiority of 
French skill. Many of the French Protestants, loving their religion better 
than their country, made England, which happened to be of their creed, 
their place of refuge; and the greater part of these emigrants fixed upon 
Spitalfields as their resting-place, settling themselves in their several 
trades and occupations, the weavers more especially. 

For many years the poor refugees formed a colony amongst them- 
selves. The French language was but little understood, and the man- 
ners and customs of the strangers were so opposed to those of their 
English neighbours, that there could be little or no companionship be- 
tweenthem. Their sons and daughters intermarried, and to this day 
there are many families able to trace the history of their descent back 
to the troubled days of the Huguenots. In this way the race has been 
preserved, not only in name, but also partly in appearance. 


o * * * * * 


It was Easter Monday, and the Bethnal-green-road was in a deter- 
mined holiday-making mood. Masons in clean flannel jackets wore 
shiny silk hats, and walked along the road smoking long clay pipes. 
At the corners of many streets, canvas booths had been fitted up. At 
one, cheap toys were sold ; and along the roof of the canvas shop were 
fixed rows upon rows of showy red mills that whizzed round and round 
in the breeze, causing some little wooden soldiers to work very briskly, 
in spite of an evident stiffness in their joints. At another, a sun-burnt, 
half gipsy-looking girl, ornamented with copper earrings and a bead 
necklace, thrust out before each passer large gutta-percha-looking spice- 
nuts. Presently the coalman’s or greengrocer’s cart, filled with chairs, 
would go walking past, with “To Stepney ” chalked upon the panels ; 
whilst the driver, in his white shirt-sleeves, stood upright on 
the .footboard, holding the reins tightly, and energetically waving 
his whip in the air. Sometimes one of these carts would gallop 
past, the chairs crowded by giggling girls, who would weigh the cart down 
behind so much, that the shafts stuck up high above the nosegays in the 
horse’s head, and nearly lifted the animal off its legs. As friends met 
each other, they would talk fora moment, and then, arm-in-arm, hurry 
to the nearest public-house. Inside one of the largest “ palaces,” where 

»., luge tubs with gilt hoops are seen through the plate-glass windows, a 
i “gow? is going on, aud @ woman’s screams are heard far above the 
=~ 





At the end of the road where it turns off to 
Stepney, there is a large crown outside the tavern; and a fair in the 
small way is going on, for every minute or two the shadow of a monster 
swing suddenly darts across the road and back again, like a huge 
pendulum. 

Among this throng, a thin delicate girl, whom want and poverty had 
quickened into seeming age, was trying to make her way. It was as 
much as ever she could do, for the people were strolling lazily about, and 
standing in small crowds, looking at the stalls. Sometimes, to save 
time, the girl would run along the road; at others, she would squeeze 
sideways behind the people that blocked up the pavement. So she had 
plenty of time, push and struggle as she would, to look about her at the 
fairings. 

It was easy to see that the child was not bound for Stepney. The 
needle, with its white thread still in it, was sticking in her gown; the 
brass thimble had been unremoved from her finger, telling too plainly 
the sad tale of want that priced a holiday with starvation. Still there 
is a charm in the gladness of others that silently creeps over us, forcing 
its soothing goodness upon the unhappy, until, as in a deep sleep, all 
sorrow is forgotten, and the heart, eased of its burthen, gains strength in 
its peace. So, as the girl gazed on the merry crowd before her, a smile 
stole over her poor face, pinched as it was for want of many a meal, and 
her cheeks grew red as if health had coloured them. 

There was one booth that cost her a longer and a stronger struggle 
than any one she had yet passed. It was the largest she had seen; and, 
according to the long yellow spider-legged letters on the red board over 
the stall, was “ The Temple of Fashion, from Paris.” Not that the pro- 
prietor or his wife looked very French, and they both swore in English 
admirably. Their stock, too, was purely British, consisting of the usual 
assortment of Scottish shepherds and shepherdesses, whose cheeks and 
plaid dresses admitted of bold colouring ; of framed portraits of huge- 
eyed spaniels and their interesting families ; and plenty of china lambs, 
with wool that is prickly to the touch, like horse-chesnuts. In fact, 
there were all kinds of costly and beautiful articles, from silk mit- 
tens at 44d. “ distingué,’ to gold brooches at 2s. 6d. “ very chaste.” 
The proprietor seemed to be in a very large way of business, for over 
a glass case full of artificial flowers, where the women were flocking 
thick as blackbirds to a cherry-tree, hung a placard stating that “ 500 
hands were wanted directly.” 

“ Dear, dear!” said the girl, looking at it, “ I wonder if he would 
give me some work,” and she stood, as if doubting whether to ask or 
not. But there were so many people buying, and the gentleman who 
wanted the “500 hands directly” seemed so busy with his own single pair, 
that she did not dare to go to him. To see as much of the Temple as 
her hurry would allow of, the poor girl, when she had passed it, conti- 
nued her journey backwards. Suddenly, as a magnificent bunch of 

orid roses with glass dew-drops fixed her admiring eyes, a frightful 
collision brought her thoughts, that were hard at work arranging the 
tempting tlowers in the straw bonnet she wore on Sundays, back to Spi- 
taltields. 

On recovering from the shock, she found herself in the centre of a 
group of workmen, one of whom, as he pointed to a shattered pipe on 
the pavement, asked in a gruff voice “ What did you do that for ? 

“IT am very sorry, sir; it was an accident. I was walking backwards,” 
answered the girl, growing white with fear. 

“Tve a plaguy good mind” continued the man, going close to the poor 
frightened thing, * to give you summut as shall break you of that habbit 
of yourn; and then, perhaps, you won’t go spending your holidays break- 
ing gennelmen’s pipes; ” and he lifted his open hand as if to strike her. 

As she tried to shrink away from him, the man caught sight of a 

ttle she carried half-hidden in her shawl. Taking hold of it he pulled 
it from her with the knowing look of a clown stealing sausages, and 
held it up in the air, whilst a shout burst from the crowd. 

“ Mother has rheumatiz pretty early during fair time,” cried one in a 
red plush waistcoat with pearl buttons festooned over it. 

“How much did the blankets fetch?” asked a coarse bully-looking 
man with a glossy spaniel under his arm, and whose curiously trimmed 
whiskers stood out like box-edging. 

As if stung with the laughter that followed this coarse sally, the girl, 
losing all her fear, answered boldly and sharply, “ The bottle isn’t for 
that; I’m going to the doctor’s.” 

On hearing this there was another roar, and another shower of witti- 
cisms. 

“ They ’ve got some werry refreshing medicine down at the Red Lion, 
at fourpence a quartern,” exclaimed a coster-boy, with a knowing wink ; 
until the trembling girl, finding that the crowd that surrounded her would 
not let her depart, hid her face in her apron, and sobbed aloud. Two 
or three of the mob, as if softened by the sight of tears on a holiday, 
cried to the man whose pipe had been broken, to “ let her go her ways.” 
But the huge bully fellow seemed little inclined to comply with the re- 
quest, and was about to begin the sport again, when a tall woman, 
armed with a huge cotton velvet reticule, almost as big as a horse’s nose- 
bag, forced her way through the throng, intent on rescuing the girl 
from her misery. 

As soon as she had gained the centre of the ring, she turned fiercely 
round on the man with the box whiskers, as she shook her bonnet till its 
bows rustled like corn in a breeze, and cried, “ Call yourself a man, do you, 
to go and teaze the poor thing like a set of worrits as you are? yes, all of 
you! How would you like it yourself? You was young once yourself, 
you was, for all your nasty big red wiry whiskers.” And then, despite the 
cries, shouts, and laughter of the spectators, some of whom were imi- 
tating the spitting of cats very cleverly, she advanced to the astonished 
girl. 

“ What’s your name, my dear ?” she asked. 

“ Kitty Lamere, ma’am,” answered the girl. 

“ Where does your father live ?” 

“In Slater-street, ma’am: he’s a weaver by trade, if you please.” 

“ And what was you doing with that bottle, my dear?” 

“ My father is ill, ma’am; and I was going to return it to the doctor, 
and get some more stuff for him, if you please.” 

Kitty now found herself under the protection of some dozen ladies, 
consoling her to their utmost, and each one so full of sympathy that they 
could not help every now and then casting a look of red-hot indignation 
on the populace ; and adding that, though they might fancy themselves 
to be men, they considered them to be quite the reverse. 

When the girl, having crossed to the quieter side of the road, was 
once more on her way, she began to think over the danger she had 
escaped from. “I wonder,” she asked herself, “ what should make 
people so cruel tome. I never stir out but some one is unkind to me, 
and yet I try to wrong no one ;” and as her face grew more and more 
sorrowful, she continued: “ It is because I’m poor that men ill-treat me, 
and bark and snarl at me like a lady’s dog at a beggar girl. If I had 
worn a thick rustling silk gown, covered with pretty flowers, such as 
father weaves, that man would not have been so angry for the loss of 
his pipe. He did not say a word until he saw this poor patched-up 
gown. Dear, dear! I wish I was rich ;” and as she turned the handle 
of a chemist’s door, she added, with a sigh: “* Even here they speak 
harshly to me.” 

A young man with long hair was as busy with a pestle as if he were 
churning. When the little bell over the door tinkled, he swung back his 
locks, and stared the modest girl full in the face, as he said: “ Now 
then, what’s up?” 

“TI come from Mr. Lamere,” answered Kitty. 

“ Brought back the bottle? Well, then, the stuff’s on the counter 
waiting ; he’s to rub his chest with the one, and take the t’other ;” and 
to work went the pestle again. 

“ Is this the one he’s to take 2” asked Kitty, holding up one of the bot- 
tles with a muddy pink liquid in it. 

“ No! would you poison him ?” returned the youth. 

As Kitty walked homewards, she reasoned with herself. ‘“ Yes, no one 
has a kind word forme! The rich alone can be happy: misery is the 
lot of poverty alone, and it is because men hate suffering that they hate 
the poor; we remind them only of the bitterness of life, and they 
drive us away as they would the sadness we breed ;” and with these 
thoughts, the girl, no longer caring for the merry sights around her, 
hurried down the close damp lane that led her homewards. 


(Zo be continued.) 


Jenny Linp.—The Queen of Song has arrived in New Orleans 
where she was to give three concerts. The price of tickets ranged between 5 and 
10 dollars. She will shortly leave for Havana. The nightingale had a very 
narrow escape from shipwreck in her recent trip from Wilmington to Charles- 





ton.—Halifax Morning Chronicle. 





SPLENDID PRESENT 
TO SUBSCRIBERS TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


In preparation, 
A MAGNIFICENT VIEW OF THE EXTERIOR OF THE VAST BUILDING 
DESIGNED BY MR. PAXTON 


FOR THE GREAT EXHIBITION IN 1851. 


This View will be Engraved in a very superior style, and printed on a large 
sheet of fine paper: it will be published at the time of the opening of the Great 
Exhibition. The Print will be given to all Regular Subscribers to the ItLus- 
TRATED LoNDON NEws. _ 
Also in preparation, 


A SPLENDID VIEW OF THE INTERIOR 
or 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION BUILDING. 


*,* Further particulars of these Prints, together with other Engravings in 
preparation connected with the Great Exhibition, will be duly announced. 
198, Strand, September, 1850. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B Z, Hibernia—The Rev Lord John De la Poer Beresford, brother and heir presumptive o 
the Marquis of Waterford, has four sons 

INQUIRENS—The National Anthem, according to the best circumstantial evidence, was com- 
posed by Dr John Bull, on the occasion of King James's visit to Merchant Tailors’ Hall, 
at discovery of the Guy Faux Plot. The pronoun “ Thee’’ or ‘* Her” is quite imma- 

eria 

M, Clifton—Foreign pupils are admitted at the Paris Conservatoire on the same terms 
(which are very low) as natives; but we would not recommend the friends of a young lady 
to send her to Paris, as she could obtain her education at the Royal Academy of Music at 
very reasonable charges 

E F H—The fines at the Police-courts are distributed to deserving objects, by the presiding 
magistrates 

GST, Brixton—See “‘ Hints on Etiquette ,’’ published by Longman and Co. 

A Z—See Weale’s Red Books on Civil Enginnering 

A LIVERPOOL LADY—We regret that we have not the details 

A SUBSCRIBER, Old Jewry, had better consult some work on Glass-painting, as that pub- 
lished by Mr. Murray 

per hre Glamorgan—See the “‘ Handbook of Billiards,” and “ Mingaud’s Treatise on Bil- 
iards.’’ 

A SUBSCRIBER, Ross—Application should be made to the contractor 

G H—* A Treatise on Water-Colour Painting "' will supply the information required. 

B H and MINIKIN TWIT—The rates of admission to the Great Exhibition have not yet been 
decided; when that is done, we shall lose notime in communicating the same to our 


A SUbSCRIBER—The Clerical Agency office is at 

W T D, Sheerness—A pply to Mr. Weale, publisher, Holborn 

J JB, Aberdeen—We have seen Waterlow's A phic press in ful operation 

ALPHA—There is no institution which receives children upon the terms you state 

T—The word Electro-Biology literally signifies the relation of Eleetrieity to the vita? fune- 
tions. A work on that subject has been published by Mr. Smee. We have heard, howevey, 
= at oy person is visiting the north of England exhibiting various conjur:ng tricks uad@er 
that title 

C H(A Constant Subscriber)—See the Durham University Calendar 

E A, Hull—** Treatise on Backgammon,” published by Bell, Fleet-street 

A C, Wakefield—We have not the address in question 

MEDICUS, Guernsey, is thanked, but we have not room for the Illustration 

C B, Halifax—Dr. Wiseman is a native of Seville 

N N—See Mr. Bunbury’s recent work on the Cape of Good Hope 

J B, Kilmarnock—There are no such views as you mention now published 

G B, Manchester—Permission of the Dean is requisite 

J M, Chatham—We regret that we have not room 

A L, Waterford—There is no such work as you wish to obtain 

XxX he first No. of the Times newspaper appeared January 1, 1783 

Q V H—The Nos. of the ILLUSTRAT: ,ONDON NEWS containing the History of Wood En- 
graving may be had at the office; or, it is reprinted in a handsome volume, with many ad- 
ditiowal illustrations 

A SUBSCRIBER, Liverpool—We canact inform you 

CANTAB—1. The Tiara. 2. The arms of Drake are—“‘ Arg. a wivern, wings displayed and 
tail nowed, gu. Crests: 1. A dexter arm, erect, couped at the elbow ppr., holding a battle- 
axe, sa., headed arg. 2. An eagle displayed gu. Motto: Aquila non capit muscas.” 

INVESTIGATOR—1. Apply to Messrs. Bigg and Son, Parli 'y booksellers, 53, Parli t 
street, Westminster. 2. The Band of ** Gentlemen at Arms” is composed of forty gentle- 
men, who purchase their several appointments, subject to the approval of the Captain. 3. 
Lord Sydenham died unmarried 

P P—A memoir of the Prymes is, we believe, in Hunter's “‘ History of Hallamshire, or Don- 
caster "’ 

De VauxX—To what county did the Knight referred to belong ? 

J A P—We do not trace any privileges at Christ Church, Oxford, belongipg to the family of 
Claverin 

GEORGE—We do not find any arms registered to the name in question. “‘ Robson's Heraldry ” 
is a pretty correct collection of arms 

A CAV ALIER—The arms of Bonville, sometimes written Bonneville, are—“ Sa. six mullets 








arg. 

AN INQUIRER—In establishing your parentage, in recovering from an Assarance Company, 
in proving legitimacy, and on many other obvious occasions 

MILITES—Kefer to the History of the Regiment 

CRESCENT—The arms of Boyer are—‘* Sa. on a chev. between three lions’ heads erased or, 
three towers of the field on a chief barry of six wavy of the first, and az. an anchor between 
two frets of the second. Crest: A lady’s arm from the elbow, erect, enfiled with a bracelet 


Sa. 

MARIE—The Prince Doria Pamphili is one of the wealthiest and most prominent of the aris- 
tocracy at Rome 

THE BisHor OF CORK—No Archbishop or Bishop is a Peer of Parliament 

H1ISTORIA—Queen Elizabeth was not justified by any law, human or divine, in putting Mary 
Stuart to death 

PACIFIC.—AIl persons holding a military or naval commission are entitled to place a cockade 
in their servants’ hats a 

A T K—Refer to the obituary of the Gentleman's Magazine for 1838, and you will find a 
memoir of Sir Pulteney Malcolm 

SCRUTATOR—The Deans in question are entitled to the style of Very Rev. 
the fact of holding an office at Court shall entitle the possessor to mee over others of 
the same intrinsic rank. The parties alluded to cannot claim the title of ‘* Honourable” 

R S B—The presert Duke of Cambridge succeeded to the title he bears by right of descent 
from his father, on whom, and the heirs male of his body, it was conferred by patent 

F1tZ-HILDEBRAND—Chalmers is the antiquary to whom Sir Walter refers 

P, Barnet—The arms of Burton of Leicestershire are—‘* Az. a fesse between three talbots’ 
heads erased or.” ore anciently the family bore *‘ Az. semée of estoiles, a crescent arg.”’ 

A B wishes to know from what author the quotation, ‘* He is too wise to err, and too good to 
be unkind,” is taken ? 

M R C S—The child of English parents, no matter where he is born, is an English-bora 


One of the late 


We do not see why 


ALPHA kindly corrects an inaccuracy in a recent number of our Journal. 
Sir Robert Peel's brothers, Edmund Peel, Esq., died 31st of last October 
LEO—There are no arms to the name in question. The official salary of a Pursuivant at Arms 

is very trifling—a few pounds annually. The officer makes his income by his professional 
business in the Herald's Office, in conducting memorials for grants of arms changes of 
names, in making genealogical researches, &c. 
INVESTIGATOR, Kochester, shall be answered next week 
MARGARET—The arms of Cresacre, of Barnborough, in Yorkshire, are—‘‘ Or, three lions 
rampt. gu. Crest: A cat-a-mountain."’ The origin of this crest, says tradition, was the 
circumstance of the death of Percival Cresacre, who, it is asserted, was attacked and killed 
by a wild cat from one of the little woods of Barnborough. Anne Cresacre, the eventual 
heiress of the family, married John More, Esq., only son of the celebrated Chanceller, Sir 
Thomas More 
N L S—The heraldic blazon of the arms submitted cannot be correctly given from the En- 
graving, which does not indicate the different colours. The nearest approximation to accu- 
racy is, ‘* Quarterly, in the second and third peu a@ griffin segreant: over all, a bend 
cottised gu., charged with a leopard’s face between two fleurs-de-lis. Crest: A tiger 
pe passant, holding in the paw a thistle." We can trace these bearings to no family of 
the name 
5S M E—We will endeavour to ascertain by next week the crest and motto of Sir B M 
LILIAN S—The Royal Italian Opera, Covent-Garden, will hold the largest audience of any 
London Theatre 
P G—Mr Lockey is unmarried. Miss A. Williams, the soprano, sister of Miss M. Williams, 
the contralto, is married, and has quitted the profession 
VIATOR—The arms of Ford, of Deron, are, * Az. three lions rampt. crowned or. Crest: A 
demi lion rampt. crowned or;” of Bragg, “Arg a chev. vert between three balls passant 
gu. Crest: A bull passant gu. ;"’ of Yard, “‘ Gu. A chev. between three yards erect or.” 
R53, Whitehaven—We will try and obtain the desired information 
R C—The best plan for you is to adopt the name, and the very usage by you will legalise the 
assumption 
A CONSTANT SUBSCRIBER—The present Viscount Templetown was formerly the Hon. Henry 
Montagu Upton. 
X Y Z—The grand-daughter of a Baron, married to the younger son of a Commoner, takes 
precedence of the wives of her husband's elder brothers 
AN OLD AND CONSTANT SUBSCRIBER—If the device be simply an emblem, not placed on 
an heraldic wreath, the bearer will not be liable to the tax on armorial bearings 
B, AN OLD SUBSCRIBER—The arms of Astley of Astley are—‘* Az. a cinquefoil pierced erm.” 
Crest : Out of a ducal coronet arg. a plume of feathers gu. surmounted with another plume or. 
AN OLD SUBSCRIBER—The Baronets of England, Scotland, and Ireland take rank and pre- 
cedence among one another according to the dates of their respective patents 
nae Michael's, Cornhill; Christchurch, St Olave’s, Exeter Hall, the Foundling, the 
femple, &c 
KAtE—Mdme Castellan is a Frenchwoman. Mdme Anna Thillon is an Englishwoman 
M A E—The office of the Royal Naval Female School is 32, Sackville-street. (See Lo 
“Charities of London") 
A SUBSCRIBER, Scarborough—The admission prices of the Great Exhibition are not yet fixed 
M 8 V—See Mintorn’s “* Handbook for Modelling Wax Flowers,” published by Routledge and 
Co., Soho-square 
ONE OF YOUR CONSTANT READERS—The house in question, in Chandos-street, was noé 
burnt down, but taken down for improvements 
F 8 8 S—1851 is the first year of the second half of the 19th century 
ISABELLA PLANTAGENET—As the Great Exhibition House will not be “lighted up,” the 
colouring suggested for this purpose would be unsuitable 
T G H, Bradford—See “ Papyro Plastics.” Damping the paper and passing over it a warm 
iron will remove creases 
J C—The proper form is “ Mr.” and * Mr. Henry” 
G T N, Liverpool—The Foreign Postage Notices referred to were official: probably the reduc- 
tion will take place in the next mail’s charges 
W A B—We are not in possession of the dimensions of the Hobarton Monument, or we should 
have given them with the Illustration 
EMILY, Guildford, is recommended to apply to the Secretary 
A MERCANTILE CAPTIVE, Live: 1—See the Emigration Supplement of our Journal 
J EB, Jersey—The picture by Rubens, engraved in our Journal, was sold in the Hague Col- 
lection last year 
DAT CiTO, &c—See the “Clerk,"’ in Knight's “ Industrial Guides" 
YorK—Apply to Mr Lumley, bookscller, Chancery-iane 
A CONSTANT READER, Torquay, is thanked; but we have not room for the Illustration 
G C—The ‘ London Post-office Directory " gives a list of churches, &c ‘ 
R N, Dublin—We believe the colossal lions, intended for the base of the Nelson monument, in 
Trafalgar-square, are given up 
E 8, Liverpool—The verse commencing “Full many a gem of purest ray serene," is from 
Gray's ** Elegy written in a Country Churchyard” 
8 H G, Taunton—Three Engravings of St Barnabas’ Church, Pimlico, appeared in the ILLUS- 
TRATED LONDON NewS for 431 
A SUBSCRIBER, Rochester—We cannot inform you 


yulos, Farnham—Apply to Mr Knight, 90, Fleet-street 
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